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Th$ Tranflator's 

PREFACE. 



iH jB Juthifr of the foUovof^ 
Letters was fo great a Lover 
cf a prwate and retired Life, 
dnd fo averfe to 'Pageantry and 
Shew-, that there remains hut 
U^tie to entertain the Reader with, con- 
cerning bis Name, or ^erfon. 

He was of Switzerland, and fervid fome 
Time in the late King of Vxznce^s Jr- 
mits. He- afterwards quitted all publick 
SuJinefSi en a Principle of Confcienccy and 
was haniJh'J pr cenfttring the Abufes in 
Keligious Ceremonies with whi(}.'he cottld 
not comply -, ' and now leads a folitary and 
auftere Life, 

A i. Thefe 



IV The Tranflator's Preface: 

T'befe Letters have under gme as many 
Viciffitudes of Fortune as their Juthor. 
libe fame Principle that induced him, to 
abandon the Care of worldly Affatrsy 
prompted him to burn all the Copies he 
cmla find: Sut^ nofwitbjfanding his 3D>- 
ligencey fome efcap^d 5 and one of the Let- 
ters happening to he publififd in Holland, 
not long fince^ and it being advertisd at 
the fame^ Time^ that others would foon 
he print edy and there ying^^ewral coun* 
terfeit Letters banded abmty under the 
Authors Name^ his Friends made Ufe of 
that Oppertnnitjn^ toteUeU the wMe^ fnd^ 
to prev(^il with him^ after two uears Imh 
portunityy to revife the Work ] fo that it is 
now as correUy efpecially the Tart rela* 
ting to tbff EngUfl)^ as when it was firfi 
.pmnd. 

Having now gi'sen the Keadef a~fifort 
^Hiftory of tbf Author y and his Letters^ it 
will be proper 9 in the next Vlaeej • to fay 
fomethin% of their Merits 

He appear Sy thro the ixihole-, to, he^a 
Terfon of^fine 7^/?^, Ms Wit is fprightly 
and ek^anty his Judgment folidy Bis Rear 
foning jirong ana perfuafive^ an^ his Eru-^ 
dition extmfivey without the leaft Mixturt 
(ff Tedantryy or j^ectation. 

The letters on thf Bngliili, prefent us 
with a compleat CharaUer of our Nation : 
Others' haz'fy indeedy given Hints of fome 



The Tranflator's Preface. v 

of our particular Virtues and Vices; 
hut this Author has taken a Surrey vf the 
whole : He is not content with fuper-- 
fcialy or curfory Obfervations ; be goes to 
the "Bottom^ and Jearches into the Thyfi-- 
cal as well as the Moral Caufes of our 
Virtues and Vices y Inclinations and Taf- 
fions^ Laws and Cuftoms : He points out 
the Ways of remedying our T>^eUs and 
improving our Advantages i in a Word^ all 
Ranks of Teople may find fomo "Benefit 
iy perufing tbeje Letters. The States-man 
mil ohferve fome of the groffeft Errors in 
our Confiitution and Laws ^ the Virtuofi 
will find Matter enough for new Specu- 
lations i the Clergy may improve hytbem^ 
and the Nation tn general may fee fome 
of their ^efeUs^ particularly their vain 
Soafiing^ and Contempt of Strangers fet in 
a clear Lights in order to Amendment. 
' He proceeds in drawirg the Chara^er 
of the French, being the People he oppofes 
to the Englifh on mofi Occajions i and no- 
thing can be more beneficial to us than to 
have a true Idea of that Nation^ either 
in TeaCe or in War : Sut I think it wiff 
he proper to ohferve in this Tlace^ that 
the Letters on the French fall far Jhort of 
thtfe on the Englifh; whether this Va- 
' riation muji be deduced from the d^erent 
Periods ojTouth and old Jge^ or a Change 
of Fortune^ I cannot ^etei^mine: 7*he fame 

Remark 



VI The Tranflator's Prefecei 

Remark has hem made on the Works of 
fome of the moft celebrated Jmhors ; and 
the Learned are well apwizd how much 
the Iliad is fuperior to the Odyflfey in all 
the "Beauties of the Compojition. • 

He Jbasy likewife^ given us^ at the Con-- 
clufion^ fome neceffary InftruUions for Tra- 
vellers^ which ought to be highly ejieernd 
in an Age when Travels are looUd upon 
as one of the, greatefi Accomplijhments of 
cur Nobility and Gentry. 

The Author of thefe Letters feenid to 
he cut out for the Task he undertook. Be^ . 
fides his great Abilities^ of which I have 
taken Notice before^ he was pojfejs d of ano-- 
ther Q^ialification^ which may be [aid to 
he as it were the very Life^ or as the 
Logicians have it^ the Forma' informans 
of a Writer i that is Veracity : He keeps 
clofe to it on all Occafions^ and makes it 
the Scope of every Thing he writes. There 
wasj likewife^ another Advantage on his . 
Side > he was a Foreigner : People are 
feldom difenga£d enough from PrepqfeJJion^ 
to fee the Faults of their own Nation ; for 
which Reafon that Task ought always to 
. le refervd for others. 

Having now endeavour d to Jhew our Au- 
thor on the befi Side^ . it will be Jujiice. 
to take fome Notice of his T>efeBs : Sut 
Imufi ohferve^ that the Qenitis ^the French 
Language^ and Manner of writing differ 

much 
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much from the Engliflx ^ and this may^ 
ferhapSy he thought to be a fuficieni Jpo- 
h^ for him ; and there* is no doubt but 
a great many Taffages^ which are cryd 
up in French Author s^ would make aw- 
ry indifferent Figure in our Language, 
^uty without enlarging any more on this 
"Topick^ the Author is fometimes wry ob- 
[cure and metapbyfical^ and bandies fome 
SubjeUs with too much delicacy ^ at leafi 
for an Englifti Tajfe ; and it is odd to 
fee him fall into thefe Err or s^ in regard 
be often cenfures them in other Authors. 

Here it may not be improper to obfer*ve^ 
that as fome of thefe Letters were wrote 
above thirty Tears Jince^ the Keader mufi 
not be furprizd at the Variation between 
the Cuftoms and Ways ofthofe Times y {which 
the Author fometimes takes Notice cf^} and 
tbofe in our Generations^ nor at fome Mi-- 
flakes whifh he may have fallen intOy with 
regard to our Laws and Confiitution ; for 
fuch may well happen to a Foreigner^ not- 
withffanding the mofi diligent Inquiries. 

As for tbeTran/lation^ it has been a Wofk 
4 no fmall T>ijSliculty ,• which I am perfua* 
ded will be readily acknowled^d by tb({e 
who are skill* d in the iprench. Compofiti- 
ons efWitfeldom a^ume a foreign. T>refs with^ 
out confiderable Lofs; and as the French 
Language has a greater Store of^hrafes and 
fignificant ^erms than any Living Langua-^ 

ges 
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ges what every and the Englifli but few to cor^ 
refpond witbthem^ it is not eafy to imagine 
xebat a Task a TranJIator bas to undergo, 
ika^e endeai)ourd^ on all Occajions^ to keep 
clffeto tbe Jutbors Senfe^ tbat being tbe ^ 
fential Tart (f every Vem^ ^ut whatever 
Fate tbis may bave^ ifiattermyfelfitwo^ild 
make a tolerable Figure in an Age lefs fertile 
in Ch ticks than tbe prefent^ 

As for tbe Criticifm on BoiteauV Sixtb Scfi^ 
tyrj I once tbougbi of omitting it inshis Edi^ 
tiott^ as turning chiefly on French Terms ^ and 
confequently of little or no TJfe to an Englifh 
Reader. Sut^ unwilling am Performance 
of this notable Gentleman's fiould be lofi to 
tbe Tublick^ tat length determined to print 
the Original^ together with as intelligible a 
Verfion of it as I could make^ for tbe Satis-- 
faUion ojfibe mere Englifli Tur chafer^. My 
Authors curious Criticifm, as may toell be 
fupposd^ lofes in tbe Englifli tbe far great eft 
Tart of its native Tartnefs. I Jhall not go 
about to* interfere as to the juftnefs of it : 
Tbat I leave to others j and fhall only fayy 
that our judicious Swifs has made a good 
Choice i for^ in my Opinion'^ of all Boileau V 
tFw^ksj this Satyr of bis is what would be ft 
hear being criticiid upon. In the French 
this Letter is the lafi but oner, and to amid 
an unfeemly Mixture 1 ba^ve tranfposd ity 
and it now cfofes the whole. 

m 
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LETTERS 

Concerning the 

Englijh Nation, &c. 
Letter L 

X Am refolved, during my ftay io 

t Ejighndj to give you ibme Ac- 

p count of the Manner and Chara- 

R dter of the People, not only to ■ 

I amufe^ou, but with a ferious ir.- 

a tention of drawing luch a Portrait 

as may give you a juft Idea of the Nation. I'll 

in&iim you of all that comes to my Knowledge, 

but without travelling far to make Obfervations; 

and that with Eiaftncfs, according to the beft of 

my Judgment, both of us may however be 

B fome^ 
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fometim^s miftaken. In a word, Truth fhall ht 
my chief Aim in every thing I write, but I can* 
liot take upon nie to fay that I ftiall always 
ineet with her ^ and it would, in my Opinion, 
be Raftinefs to promife it The ways wherehy 
the Englifi are chiefly known in the World are the 
very fame that make them remarkable when we 
arewith them, that is, by Profperity, the Magni- 
ficence of the Great, and the Plenty among the 
common People. Tis eafy to obferve at the fiime 
time the uJRial Efiefts of Happinefs i Corruption, 
and a kind of Pride, call'd Infblence among 
thofe that fuffer by it. Corruption is come to 
fuch a heighth in Evglartd^ that it appears bare- 
faced. I have fometimes heard People impute 
it to King Charles IL who is reported to have 
[iven Continual Eiamples of Excefs and De- 
bauchery •, but, in my Opinion, the JEw^/Z/J don't 
ftand in need of any extraordinary Precedents, 
to make them what they are \ Generally fpeak- 
ing, they have little Education, a great deal of 
Money to lavifti, and all poflible Incentives to 
Vice; fb that we may well eipe(a to find a 
great number of dillblute People among them. 
It muft likewife be obferv'd that EvgUnd is a 
Country of Liberty, every one lives thete as he 
wifhes 5 which, no doubt, is the Source of the 
many extraordinary Chara<a:ers. among them, 
Heroes in Evil as well as in Good. It likewife 
gives them a Freedom of Thoughts ^nd Senti- 
ments, which does not a little contribute to their 
good Senfe, wherein they are diftinguifh'd, ge- 
nerally (peaking, from moft other Nations. 

Their Pride, (or, if I dare make ufe of the 
ufual Term) their Infolence, is neither fo extra- 
vagant nor general as People imagine. Their 
little Regara for tht Granaees, with their Unr 

willingijefs 






concerning ihe Englifli, t!xc. J 

tirxllingnefs to yield them any Superiority, as is 

ufial ixx other Countries, may by fome be impu* 

t«i to Pride $ but it never exerts itfelf more 

than in fuch things as tend to Liberty, and 

in their violent manner of enjoying fome Plea- 

fures* I have not remarked any Infolence aniong 

them to Strangers, at leaft in the common M* 

&irsof Life; fo that I cannot fee any Reafbn ibt 

diftinguifhing them from other Nations, on that 

Score i and generally fpeaking, their Ways, are fajtf 

from being either \o harfli or difagreeable to us ad 

inoft People imagine. They do not.trouble them* 

(elves much about us, when they don't know us % 

and when they do, they make us ferifible fome- 

times that they love tbemjelves befi : That is enough* 

They are ftrongly prepoflefi'd in Favour of theit* 

own Nation 5 this influences all their Difdourfe and 

Ways, and afibx'ds matter of Complaint to Stran^* 

gersj And perhaps the Folly of the greateft 

Part of the World may be imputed to the fame 

Error j bat in regard People ftand in need of ona 

another's Aiiiftance, it is generally conceard.for 

the Benefit of the Society. The Englijhave no way 

bridled by any Confideratlon of that Kind^ being 

rich enough to live within themfeh'es, and fepa- 

rated by Sea from the reft of the World, they 

are above Reftraint, wherein the French ought to 

be difpenfed with on fome Occafions, fince the 

ZngUjD never praftife it on any. Befides their 

•great Wealth and Contempt of Strangers, I think 

the Bravery of the Men, and Beauty of the 

Woman^ may be added to the ordinary Charjidler 

of the Nation : I will give you my Opinion on 

that Headi Their Bravery is univerfally efta- 

blifti'd with goodReafon : They give Convincing 

Proofs of it in defpifing Death ,: yet few of them 

hunt after War in foreign Countries, for the fame 

B i Keafon 



Reafon, perhaps, that few go to Court : It is becaufe 
they have Wealth and good Senfe. They neither 
go to War, nor much efteem thofe who do. ^ The 
Title o£ Captain is very inlignific^nt among them 5 
every idle Fellow, who is a Stranger, provided he 
has a Sword on, they honour him with that Title, 
as in France every trifling Fellow, who wears the 
Cloak and little Band, bears the Title of -4W/. 
Their Bravery is no lefi conlpicuous in Duels ; 
but fuch Kind of Combats are not much heard of ^ 
yet when they happen, the Parties behave them-' 
felves well. In my Opinion, true Courage (the 
Want of which has introduced thefe new Ways 
among Men) is to be found h^re y that is, Re(o*» 
lution to purfue Reafon againft Cuftom, in order 
to any good Aftion : Here are great Numbers of 
fuch brave Men, as you will obferve by feveral 
Paflages with which I fliall have an Opportunity 
of acquainting you on this Head. 

The common People are as little {blicitous 
pfter the great Men as they are after the Court j 
it would leem as if they were neither fear*d nor 
admir'd, as in other Countries. On the con^i 
trary, one may obferve a Spirit of Liberty which 
)s countenanced by the Government : And if all 
I have heard of be true, it is in England that a 
Man is Matter of his own, without the Opprcffions 
pf the Great, or ever knowing them, if he thinks 
fit : They are onhr conlider'd in Proj)ortion to the 
Good they do^ if they do much, as it often hap- 
pens, then they become truly great Lords, by 
their numerous Levies, the Complaiiance and 
JEfteem of the People, and are like little Kings, 
in their Country Houfes. If they do but little 
Good, they are left to themfelves, to enjoy their 
prerogatives in Sadnefi, and their Condition is 
pretty iiear what cfle of them hgs acknowledged 
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It to Be, on a certain Occafion. " Wc can't 
" (fays he) be arrefted for Debt, for which Rea- 
" fbn we can have no Credit ^ in lieu of an Oath, 
" we are obliged to fwear only on our Honour, 
" but then few believes us •, there's a Law to 
** prevent People from {peaking ill of us, but 
" we, as well as others, are fometimes baftina* 
" deed in the Streets/' He might have added, 
that theii: Birth gives them Seats in Parliament, 
but that their Houfe does not rule all : You know 
'tis the lower that has the greateft Share in the 
Determination of all important Af&irs. Give 
me leave to fay fomething of it. 

Tis partly by the Care of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, that Englani has preferv'd her Liberty 
under a Kingly Government, which no doubt is 
GifEoknt to gain them the greateft Efteem, nor 
' '^t well poflible to conceive too high an Idea of 
t/iatiiou^ ^ 'tis however eafy in other Refpefts 
to fall into an Error on this 'Topick. In a Coun- 
try of good Senfe one might well expefl: to find 
a great many Men of Abilities, in a Meeting of 
four or five hundred, chofe from among all the 
reft •, but it happens otherwife, to judge of them 
at leaft by their Deliberations and long Debates 
upon flnall Affairs, Thus it happens here, as it 
commonly does in numerous Aflemblies, fbmp 
of the moft underftanding, or the boldeft, fet up 
for Chiefs, and lead the reft : There^s likewift 
found among the laft, fome tliat are tired with 
bemg led, and fo refblve to go alone, and even 
venture to make Speeches \ 'tis then we are to 
cxped Miracles, In the Year 1693, one of thefe 
wife Senators concluded his Harangue with fay* 
ing, that he hoped, before the end of the Year, 
to fee the King of France prefent himfelf at the 
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Bar 6f the Houfe, and beg fijr Fpaee $rdm the 

Parliament on his Knees, 

In other Refpeds the (a) Nobles that Gompofe 
the low6r Houfe, fcem to be the hapijieft People 
in the Wcwrld : By this Order of Nobility I would 
have that called Gentry underftood^ but the title 
of Noble docs not entirely fquare with them, ac^ 
cording to the common Idea, nor their way of 
living, with that of the Nobility in other Coun^ 
tries. They are a rich People, whofe Birth no 
way fubjefts them to any Nicety, or troubkfbme 
Punftilio, fo that they may follow any kind of 
pufinefs, in cafe of Need : That indeed makes 
them Mechanicks, but on the other hand, De^ 
bauchpry and Hunting are their ufual Employ- 
' ments, where they l^have themfelves as much 
like Gentlemen as on other Occasions, As for 
the Exercifes of riding the great Horfe, dancing, 
find fencing, they quite negledl them, ; ^s well as 
fomt genteel and polite ways, which in other 
Countries are found only among the Nobles, 
But what J have faid muft be underftood chiefly 
0f young People that have not travelled, and is 
pot fb generally true, but that it may admit of 
Come Exceptions, which often happens in general 
Characters of Nations, 

Let us now go on to the Clergy. 
' ''Tis furprizing to obferve at firft View the Air 
ef Health and Profperity of the greateft Part of 
them % andi' it is plcafant to fee bow fat and 
ftir thefp Parfons are. They ^re charged 
with being fbmewhat Jazy, and their ufual 
Plumpnefs mikes it fufpetked that there's fbme 
^ruth in it Jt is common to fee them in 

Coffee-^ 
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CofFec-Houfes, and cren in Taverns, with Pipe* 
in their Mouths. This would, no doubt, at firft 
give fbme Offence to a Stranger \ but asr 'tis the 
Guftom of the Country, and none thinking if 
fcandalous, there's no more notice taken of theiri 
in thofe Places than of others. There^s one thing 
which they have in common with the Clergy of 
other Nations, that their Sermons are more re-? 
fpefted than their Perfons. Befides the Shortnefi 
of their Difcourfts, which renders them pre- 
ferable to ours, they read them in lieu of repeat* 
ing by heart 5 or to fpeak more properly, , ill 
pronouncing they call their Eyes from Time to 
Time on their Notes to help them out ; and I am 
perfoaded their way would not dilpleaie you s it 
not only prevents the violent Aaion of a De*- 
claimer, the counterfeit Paffions, and outragious 
Gefticulations, which are no way agreeable to 
the Dignity of Religion, but what is no lefs im- 
portant, it enables them to give force to their 
Sermons, without lofing any thing in getting 
them by heart 5 fo that one does not hear any 
idle Stories, hardly worth writing, and which 
could not be read without an ill Grace, It would 
feem as if they delign'd to reform Mankind in 
good Earneft, and their Sermons, by powerful 
reafbning, tend to make Men (bciable and vir- 
tuous 5 but tho' they fhould fail of Succefs, they 
give no Occafion, at leaft, by lonr and infipid 
Harangues, to ftime to laugh at the Preacher^ 
and to others to laugh at Religion. 

I have fometimes confider'd th<? Diflwcnce be- 
tween the £w^/(/i Preachers and others, theiV^wfr 
for Example ^ the firft goes into the Pulpit with 
an Air of Modefty and Fear, and one^ might fay- 
he is afraid of looking on the Audience^ the 
Tone of hid Y<>^c^ ^ ^^^^^> his Reafiuwg ihort 
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and natural, and abounds with good Senfe ^ The 
other, on the contrary, feems to be mounting a 
Throne, and in getting uj^, one may perceive 
him to fwcU with Ecclefiaftick Pride y he begins 
with turning his Head on all Sides, and looking 
arrogantly on his Hearers, as if he would infpire 
them with Refpeft for his Perfon, his Difcourfe 
is long and tirefbme, full of Fancies and Flowers 
of Rhetoriek, he lays about him furioufly, and 
cries out like a Man unprovided with good Rea- 
ions to perfuade, or Dignity to give Weight to 
what he advances, 

I muft not forget to tell you, that the Englifi . 
have been very luccefsful in promoting the Sci- 
ences, and that they have a great number of 
good Writers on moft Subjeds. But this is no 
way furprizing, they are feniible of their own 
Freedom, and live at their Eafe, they love to 
make ufe of their Reafon, and negleft any Po* 
iitenefs or Behaviour in Difcourfe that renders 
Wit little or mean. In a word, their Language 
5s rich and perfpicuous, fcarcely admitting any 
thing that is trifling. Be it as it will, they pre- 
tend to have had the Start of other Nations- in 
the Advancement of Learning, for a whole Cen- 
tury at leaft. This is a Pretenfion fo like to 
difturb Parjtafus, and to ftir up Difputes in the 
angry Commonwealth of the Learned, that while 
I am fpeaking, methinks I hear the Charge 
founded, and the Literati running to Arms* The 
Englijh pretend likewife to more Wit, or Wit of 
a better Allay than the reft of the World ; which 
may be true lb far, that there are fomc of them 
that think with more Force, and have more bold 
Thoughts than the Men of Wit in other Nations. 
But in my Opinion they are neither delicate nor 
jiaturalj and 1 am perfuaded you'll find their 

Worka 
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Works av«!>charg'd with Thoughts. But I fliall 
ha^ Oceaiion l^reafter to examine this AiFair 
more particularly. Now for the Merchants. 

Ttejrfecmto me to differ from other Mer- 
chants in many Things 5 they are neither in lb 
much haftcr as the Frevch to grow rich, nor fo 
niggardly as the Dutch to fave ^ their Houfes are 
richly furnifticd, and their Tables well ferved ^ 
none can out-do a Merchant in good eating, if 
he makes it his Bufineis, and ^tis, no doubt, this 
fumptuous way of living that obliges them to 
fell their Goods at dear Rates, for being ac- 
cuftom'd to great Eipences, they defpife fmali 
Gain. There's Ibmething very lingular in their 
Character, aud^which, in my Opinion, diftin- 
guilbes them ftill more from other Merchants 5 
no fooner do they acquire Wealth, but they quit 
Traffick, and turn Country Gentlemen 5 10 that 
(bme of them know when to flop, and to enjoy 
the Fruits of their Labour. There muft be a 
great Number of fuch Gentlemen, for a Book 
has been lately printed, in which the Author, 
who is a Merchant, charges them with weaken- 
ing Trade* 

The Englijh Mechanicks have acquired a great 
deal of Reputation in the World, and in many 
Things not without Reafbn \ for they excel in 
Clock and Cabinet Work, making Saddles, and 
all Sorts of Tools, and in feveiral other Things, 
which I can't call to mind at thisTime, There 
are likewile fbme in which they have got a Name, 
without any Foundation : Their fmall Pieces of 
Steel Work are little worth, tho' they fet a high 
Value on them, and fell them at a dear Rate ; 
the Temper is indeed good, but as for the Work* 
manftiip, 'tis ill placed,- and ill finilhed| and 
generally (peaking, they are out-done by the 

Frunch 
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Fr4Hch in wtty kind of Toy Work, which is in-i 
deed rather curious than ufeful^ and their beft 
Mafters come from Farts. The fmall Experience 
of the People of this Country in Things of this 
Kind, muft he attributed to their Diflike of 
Trifles, and their too great E^inefs in payini 
roundly for every thing they buy •, the greatei 
Part of them judge only of a Work by the Price, 
and you may well think that the Workman, be- 
ing at no great Pains to pleafe them, and in the 
way of growing rich at his Eafe, is not over di- 
ligent in minding his Trade, and confequently 
will never excel in it. 

I know the Evglifi Pealants but by one way : 
They arc commonly on Horfeback,- in Riding- 
Coats, and Plufh Breeches, booted and fpurred 
and always galloping. None but the Carters let 
their Horfcs go at their own pace, being oblig'd 
to trudge^ on heavily by the Cart's fide. Tis 
pretended that the Evglijh Pe;afants are neither fb 
clowniih nor ignorant as thofe of other Countries. 

The People m general are well cloathed, which 
is a certain Proof of their living at Eafe ^ for in 
England the Belly alway? takes placp of the Back. 
As for the common People, there's no great oc- 
eafion of giving a particular Account of them \ 
they ffecm to me to be jumbled in moft things 
with the whole Nation 5 generally fpeaking, they 
have the fame Pleafiircs with the Nobles, the 
Clergy, and the Merchants, the faijie Virtues, 
and the iame v ices. And tho' few of them have 
the Advantage of Education, they are however 
to be valued as well as the others, for their good 
natural Parts. They are feldom opprefs'd by 
the Grandees, who are fo inconliderable in their 
Eyes, that, as I told you before, they regard 
them r^o further than they do Good. Now X 

have; 
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have told you every thing that ofler'd for this 
tiin« concerning the Men, give me leave to fay 
fcmething of the Women. 

I own to you that the Beauty of Englijh Wo- 
men does not touch me much : They have all 
feir Hair and beautifut fair Faces, but without 
any Sprightlinefs. I fee here a hundred hand-* 
£bme Women, but not ten of the Number agree^ 
able \ yet there are foijie of another Opinion, 
and think them rather agreeable than handfome ^ 
what pleafes me moft is their Modefty, and a 
gentle Bafhfulnefs, that makes them eaiily 
blufh, and caft down their Eyes every Minute : 
They are for the moft part finely fhapcd, which 
is their greateft Charm •, they have a noble Air^ 
and are tall, and flender, and they wear fine 
Cloaths, which is no fmall Advantage. I have 
feea fbme that thought their Shoulders and Hips 
were of the finalkft, occafion'd in a great mea* 
fore by their ftrait way of dreffing, but they be- 
gin to amend that Fault. They have ftiU a 
much greater in not taking Care of their Teeth, 
which is the more neceflary, becaufe, according 
to th^ way of the Country, they eat much Flefh, 
and little 3read, which is another bad Cuftom, 
and muft be attended with ill Confequences. 
The want of this Nicengfs is a great Injury to 
Englijh Women, who in other refpedls not only 
appear to be nice, but are really fb; They de- 
light in covering their Faces with Patches, which 
they don^t yrant, and ferve only to make People 
think they have more of a Coquet Humour than 
;s true. There are even fome of their elderly 
Women that will not part with them i I have 
feen Patches on an old Woman's Face thro' her 
SpeSacles. As for their Humour, they are ta» 
ken to he gentle^ fignk, ^nd ^afy j at firft re^ 

ferv'd. 
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ferv'd, but foon growiilg familiar, even to a de« 
gree of playing the FooT^ hafty in Anger, but, 
in other refpefik, lazy and accuftom'd to Idlenefs. 
Among the common People, the Huibands fcl- 
dom make their Wives work : As to the Women 
of Quality, they don't trouble themfelves much 
about it, except thofe near the Queen's Perfon, 
who I believe is one of the beft Workwomen in 
the Kingdom, and 'tis probable fhe may bring 
working into Fafhion. From their Idlenefs pro- 
ceeds their Uneafinefs, their Curiofity to know 
things to come, their Fondnefs of Fortune-tellings 
and their Credulity, This Charafter made the 
Famous Earl oiRochefter think of a merry Pro* 
jedt 5 he was not only the moft debauched, but 
likewife the wittieft Man of his tiine, and the 
beft acquainted with Women : Having leifiire on 
his Hands, during the Interval of a finall Dit 
grace at Court, he fets up a Stage, in the Difguife 
of a Mountebank, and gave himfelf out for a 
great Aftrologer, boafting that he had infallible 
Secrets for beautifying the Face. His Defign fuc* 
ceeded, according to Expeftation ^ the fine Wo- 
men run to him in Crowds ^ and *tis reputed 
that he communicated his Secrets to fome, and 
taught them the way of enjoying the prefent 
Time, without troubling themfelves much about 
that to come. 

I now return to give a general Charafter of 
the Etrgli/h ^ but I will not warrant any Refle- 
xions of that kind, further than I find them true 
by my own Experience of the People. They 
feem for the moft Part to have great Virtues or 
great Faults, and very often both: A great Share 
of good Senfe, but fomewhat whimfical : Their 
Hearts are great, and their Unevennefs of Tem'^ 
per flings them fometimes a top of other Nations, 

and 
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and fomctimcs under. They have a happy Way 
of conceiving Thirigs, but its Fire refembles that 
of their Coals, having more Force than Bight* 
nefs. Th^y fpeak little^ but whatever they fey 
has weight- They make Refleftions, and know 
the Value of Things fo mQch the better, in that 
they fee with their own Eyes, and have Courage 
enough to judge for themfelves. They are fatii^ 
fied with their Condition, tho* it be but indiffe- 
rent, nor do they^ take much Pains to make it 
better. Few Englijhmen go a Fortune-huntiflg, 
and perhaps it may be laid, to their Honour, 
that not one of thole few ever fucceeds. They 
enjoy what they have, and live according to 
their Inclinations, which fbmetiraes are none of 
the heft. As to other Things, they are mode- 
rate enough in their Expences, that they may 
appear lefs happy than they really are, and for 
that Keafbn would have their Happinefs, in 
many Things^ depend on themfelves. They are 
not much troubled about the Opinions which 
People may have of them, nor do they take 
much Notice of what others do. They thwart 
Cuftom boldly, tho* never fo well eftablifti'd, 
yrhtn either Reafbn or Inclination prompt them 
to it. Moft of them negleft the ways of plea- 
fing, but they cultivate their Reafon, and dare 
make ufe of it, as well in the Eflentials of Life, 
as in other Things* 'Tis ufual with them to quit 
Employments, and to prefer a private and ob- 
(cure Life to Honours and Pomp. As they en- 
joy Life better than in other Countries, lo are 
tiity fboner furfeited, and lefs troubled in part- 
ing with it. Kow I have given you an Idea of 
an EjfgUJbman of Merit, or an Evglijhman without 
Paflions : A Mixture of Lazinefs and goodSenfe 
compleats hisCharafter. 

There 
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There are howex-er fomc Inftances whereiii it 
would ftem as if Idleiiefs ruled him abfolutely. 
He hates Difficulties and Wording, and thinks 
himfelf unhappy when he is engaged in Things 
of that Kind ^ he is diiheattened at fuch as are 
tedious, and refolves immediately to cut what he 
finds troublerome to unravel. He is creduldus in 
*rhat does not much concern him, and to fave 
the Trouble of examining, eafily beli^et^es every 
thing that ife reported, which I beli)eve is tte 
Reaion that we hear ib much talk of Apparitions 
in this Country. I (hall have an Opportunity 
hereafter to give you many Hinti of their Lazi* 
nefs, and fome of their good Senfe. But when 
they lay Reafon afide, (whi<^h hapjsens fome- 
times) they run quite away from it, and then of 
all Men they are the leaft reafcnaMe. They 
are violent in their Defires, impatient in ill 
Fortune, and little capable of finding a Remedy j 
furious in Anger, to a Degree of &»ting their 
Faces with their Fifts, which they do fcmietimes 
on trifling Occafions, and on greater, Jtfoceed to 
more violent Refolutions. In a Word^ the Evg' 
liJI) keep no mean either in Good ca: Evil. 

In Matters of Religion one would fay that i 
every EngUfiman is firmly refolved to have one i 
after his own way, or none at all, and that their ; 
Country, to diftinguifh it from all others, is 
without Hypocrites. But allowing that Ihould 
not be altogether true, it muft at the lame Time j 
be acknowledged, that profefs*d Libertines are 
not more numerous here than in other Countries, 
which is no way difhonourable to the Nation, 
fince the very fame People that would be Hypo- ^ 
critcs elfewhere, are Libertines here, and Yis - 
ca fy to decide which is the worft of the two. ., 
There's in this Country a great Numbed' of Fana- 

tieks^ 
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ticJQ^, ot People fo call'd. This proves more 
ai£di more that the Englijh can make reCblutions 
to the Purpofe ; Some of thofe People broach cr* 
travagant Opinions in Religion. There are at 
the lame Time a great many others, whofe Piety 
is foUd and rational. This appeals by the great 
Number of devout Books, Which no doubt are 
compdfed by People of Virtue : The Purity and 
Soundnefs of the Moral which they contain, are 
convincing Proofe that thfty are the Productions 
of the Religious - — - Befides, tho' fbme of thofe 
Books are univerfally lapplauded, yet the Authors 
conceal themfelves, which is altogether inoon- 
iiftent with the Views of the Learned. 

The En^iifi fupport their GJreatnefe without 
being intoxicated by it. I believe no one evet 
heanl any* of them cry outj A Man of tuy ^a^ 
iityf A Ferfm of my RuAf Wealth jKts very 
eafy upon them 5 they never make an unfeafon- 
able Shew of their great Expences. No Englijh^ 
man ever tired me with talking of his Coach 
and Equipage. They always keep good Tables ^ 
'tis the iirft Thing they fettle, and the laft they 
retrench. Next follows a Miftrefs, who is main- 
tained at a great Eipence. But if I have not 
faid enough already to fatisfy you that Avarice 
is not the Vice of the Ertglif), and that they ra- 
ther fall into the oppofite, let the Phyficians, 
the Lawyers, and the Aftrologers be thrown into 
the Bargain ^ tbe& are all in great Efteem with 
them, and thrive apace. Add to this, the Folly 
of Falhions, ftately Tombs, and Pomp at Fune- 
rals, which coft great Sums. Here are likewife 
(as I am informed) Men and Women that are 
hired to mourn, and in my Opinion their Calling 
is much more neceffary in this Country than 
among the Ancients ^ for fince the Efiglijf) are 

feldom 
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feidom touch'd with r^ Grief, and that ther^ 
muft be {bme Shevr of it for Ceremony iake^ 
\ they ought to be allow'd the Benefit of counter* 
feiting. I am informed they are fbmewhat hard 
hearted, except when they are moved by fome 
extraordinary Paflion, and then they often &11 
into the oppofite Extream. 

The changeable Humour of the Nation is like- 
wife made Part of their Charader^ and fome 
pretend to impute it to the Climate* But in my 
own Opinion they would not appear more unflea* 
dy than other People, were it not that they take lefs 
P^ins to bridle their Thoughts, and dare let the 
World fee what they really are ^ that is Idlenefs 
and Courage. And if it be objeded that they 
change their Condud with Regard to^eir Prin* 
ces, it may be perhaps becaufe th^ Princes, 
weary of living within juft Bounds, alter their 
Mealures, which obliges the People to alter 
theirs, in their Turn, and this may be fome* 
times prudent, There^s flill another Proof that 
the Englijh are not fo changeable as is imagined, 
'tis becaufe Advice has no EfFeft upon them, af- 
ter they take a Refolution, which they often 
do raihly, and execute in the fame Mamien 
This appears by the great Number of People 
that kill thenuelves, and of unequal Mar« 
riages. 

This hafty way of refolving agrees fb well 
with the Charafter of the Nation, that one may 
fee Girls make Vows to marry the firft Man they 
meet in the Streets, which they feidom fail of 
performing, *Tis eafy to difcover in all theie 
Things fome little Remains of Fiercenefs^ which 
is the Bafis of their ancient Charader. And in 
my Opinion they retain fbmething from the dif- 
ferent Nations that conquer'd them. They drink 

like 
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lite the Saxom, love hunting like the DaneSj the 
yianaatu left them Chicanrie and falfe WitnefTes, 
and the Romam their Inclination for blood)'' 
Shews and Contempt of Death ; if you would 
not rather conftder the two laft as tlie natural 
Effedi of their Conftitutions. Soilie of theii 
Qiaraaers feem to be inconiiftentj thej are 
charitable, and they are cruel ; they are lazy, 
and yet walk feft j lometimcs they de^ife Stran- 
gers too much, and fometimes admire thena too 
much: One would believe that they are all 
either Libertines or Devotees i and yet they are 
always ready to quarrel for fonle frivolous Cere- 
mony in Worfliip, which does not agree with 
tither of them. You may find many other 
Contiadi^ions among them, which ought no 
Way to fuYpiize you ; it proves them to be the 
fame People I have defcribedt Adieu, Sir, you 
know I am yoursi 
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! Still empl^ myfelf. Sir, in giving 
you my Thoughts of the Englifiy 
and fo much the more willingly, be- 
caufe you aiTure me that my latt Let- 
ter gave you fome Satis{adtion ; This 
will give you an Account of iheir Diverfions, at 
le^ that of the Theatre, which is the moft con- 
liderable. 

The Etiglijh pretend to eicel in it 5 they find 
Matter enough in the different ways of living of 
the People, and the rare Invention of their 
Poets, to furpafs the Ancients and Moderns too ; 
thus fome of them explain themfelves on this 
Head. The Truth is. People are not a little 
pleas'd in reading their Works on every Subjeft, 
but themfelves ; but an Evglijbmati never feils to 
run into Eitreams, and tire the Reader in talking 
of his own Nation, and efpecially when he thinks 
they excel in any thing. I will not undertake 
the Caufe of the Ancients in this place j I only 
lay that every Man of Tafte, that is pleas'd with 
what is natural, and acquainted with Molierey 
will find but little Pleafure in reading the EvgUJh 
Comedies, which are much oftener ftuff'd with 
Rants of Wit and Obfcenefs, than with fine 
Paflages that might be agreeable and uiefuL But 
'tis from Moliere they would carry the Prize, 
and 'tis he they abufc. To vindicate him how- 
ever in fome Manner, and to give you at the 
£tme 
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lame Time an Idea of the EyigUp) Stage, Til fay 
Ibmething here of their Comedies ; and if 1 
ihould employ a whole Letter on the Subjed, 
you muft remember that Comedy is a privileged 
Trifle, and that even grave People haVe in all 
Times not only amufed themfelVes, but likewife 
difcourfed of it, with as much Serioufnefs as if it 
were an Affair of Moment. 

Comedy has had its higheft Period in ErtgUni^ 
as well as in France .: Ben. Johnfon^ that lived in 
the Beginning of this Century, is the Poet that 
carried it farthefl:. Let it be him that the Eftglijh 
would prefer to Moliere^ I agree to it, fince they 
muft prefer themfelves to the reft of the World 
on every Subjed ^ we are however obliged to 
them for making choice of fo great a Man to 
carry away the Prize. But if I might be diP 
pen^d with from ftibmitting to the Decifictt of 
tht& Gentlemen, and durft give my Opinion in 
the Controverfy, without running too great a 
Rifque, I would fay that Ben^ ^obnfon, tho* ua* 
doubtedly a great Poet in Ibme Relpeds, is yet 
inferiour to Moliere in many Things. In my 
Opinion he had lefs Wit, and was lefs natural ^ 
he was a Stranger to every Kind of Gallantry, 
he brought a great Numoer of Mechanicks on 
the Stage, and among all his Plays there are but 
three or four very good : He makes a Man hide 
himfelf under a great Tortoife Shell, and to pafi 
for the Creature, (b) Whereas the Sack with 
which they reproach Moliere is feeil only in a 
Farce, and has nothing in it improbable. Iii a 
Word, he had not Courage enough to attack the 
Faults of his Country j a^nd it may be well faid 
of him, that he did much good to Comedy, but 

^ C 2 none 
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none to the Englijh. There's one Thing however 
to be ofFer'd in his Favour 5 that Mdier'e had 
more proper Materials for the Stage, The Cha*- 
rafters in France are general, and comprehend 
an entire Order or Rank of People j but in 
England^ where every one lives according to his 
Fancy, the Poet can hardly find any thing but 
particular Charaders, which are very numerous, 
and can never produce any great Effeft. After 
all, it muft be acknowledged that Ben. Johnfon ^ 
was a very judicious Poet, and that he diftin* 
guilhes and fupports his Charadlers to Admira- 
tion, and that his good Plays are excellent in 
their Kind. But let us drop their good Poets^ 
'tis not thofe they fet up agamft Moliere •, I am 
to defend him only againft the Poets of our own 
Days, that dare pretend to excel him 5 and to 
cfFedl it, I need do no more than let you know 
what the Englijh Stage is at thiis Time. 

Here are great Numbers of new Plays, which 
three or four Authors take Care to furnifh, one 
after another. The Third Time of ading is for 
the Author's Benefit, and it would feem as if this 
alone had more Influence on the Pla)^, than 
either the Variety of their ways of living, or 
the fingular Invention of the Poet. From this 
proceeds his extraordinary Care to pleafe the 
Crowd, and to find (b many idle Stories that the 
very Footmen part with their Money to hear 
them •, this he performs with fo much Succefs, 
that I dare venture to fay, it may be alledg'd as 
a Reafon, among othets, that Comedy is one 
of the Sources of. Corruption in London: 'Tis 
there the Women learn not to be frighted at an 
Intrigue, but on the contrary to carry it on fuc- 
cefsfiilly : Tis there that young People are made 
familiar with Vice, which is' always reprefented 

as 
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as a Thing indifferent, and never as Vice. They 
game, fwear, and drink, debauch Women, and 
fight J and the honeft Man of the Play, as 
well as others, without any Diftinftion, does all 
this ^ or to fpeak more properly, the Play haS 
no honeft Man diftinguilhed from others by that 
Character, and there can be no more faid in his 
Favour than that he is more genteelly wicked 
than the reft. I know very well that Comedy is 
a Picture of Life, and thaj: all thefe Things may 
be reprefented in it ^ but *tis no lefs true that paint- 
ing of Manners has this Advantage, that it may 
either approve or rejeft a Thing after the fame 
way 'tis reprefented •, and that every Poet that is 
ignorant of this, or that negledls it, has no great 
Skill, or at leafl no great Efleem for Virtue. 
Tis true we often fee Folly turn'd into Ridicule 
in the Englifi Comedies ^ but the Poet, for the 
moft Part, goes a hunting for it into other Coun* 
tries, and he that is exposed is a Frenchman^ or 
an Englijhfnan very fond of French Manners. If 
they attack any of their own Faults, they are 
liich as are fo very fingular and extravagant, 
that they are known no where but on the Stage 5 
lb that the Englijh Comedy is of no Benefit. Now 
let us fee whether there be any thing in't to 
pleafe, and if it be true that the Englijh Wit,, 
and Englijh Genius, as their Authors call it, has 
fo great an Advantage over the French Bagatelle. 
Don't you laugh. Sir, to fee me take the Bufinefs 
fo much to Heart, and handle it as if it were an 
ASkiY of Importance? 'tis becaufe the Englijh 
(hew a great deal of Prefiitnption on this Head, 
and that oftentimes produces Serioufnefs, even 
in Trifles. Befides, the Subjeft pleafes me, be- 
caufe ^tis not important ^ and tho' I fhould per- 
fuadc you that they don't excel in their Comedies 
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fo much as they imagine, I'll do them no great- 
Harm. 

Nothing (if I miftalcc not) contributes more to 
promote the Diverllon of the Stage, than to imitate 
Nature with fo much Juftnefs, as that Art may no 
way be difcover'd, that the Poet be forgot, that 
the Audience be wholly taken up with the Perfbns 
of the Play, and that they relate to them the very 
Things they fay and do. The Ettglijh Comedies 
have nothing of this Perfedlion ^ the Poet is al* 
wa3'^s heard above the Aftor. If you have ever 
been at Puppet Shews, imagine to yourfelf a 
bungling Manager, that can't proportion his 
Voice for any Time to thofe little Figures, but 
lets himfelf be heard in his natural Tone, by 
M'hich the whole Trick is difcover'd, and fo the 
Enchantment vanilhes. The Condud of the 
EvgliJI) Poet is of a Piece with this \ he unde* 
ceives the Audience every Moment, by his far 
fetcli'd Thoughts, and obliges them, againft their 
Will, to perceive that he affifts in the Perfor- 
mance. The Evglijl) however value them(elves 
much for this Luxuriancy of Invention ^ they 
fay tliat a French Poet would fpread over a whole 
Play, the Thoughts that are hardly fufficient for 
one Adt of theirs, and they have Reafon to fay 
lb •, and perhaps the French have Reafon on their 
Side too. There's no doubt but the Englijh excel 
in Things that don't require Difcretion or Ma- 
nagement; the Difcourfes, for Example, and 
their bold and happy Thoughts, of which I be- 
lieve they have a greater Number than any other 
People. But the Over-fruitfulncfs of Invention 
is not the only Reafon that their Comedies fail 
of pleafing ^ there are other Faults, no lefs con- 
siderable. I can tell you o'f fome of them on 
Occafion of MolUres Mifer, whjch was tranflated 
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by one of their famous Poets, and I am now 
going to amufe you with it, for a Minute. Here 
xs the Beginning of the Preface. 

" The Foundation of this Play I took from 
" one of MolUres called VAvare 5 but that ha- 
*' ving too few Perfbns, and too little Aftion for 
** an Eftglijh Theatre^ I added to both fb much, 
" that I may call more than half of this Play 
" my own ^ and I think I may fay without Va- 
^ nity, that Molieres Part of it has not fuifer'd 
" in my Hands ^ nor did I ever know a Trejtch 
^ Comedy made ufe of by the worft of our 
" Poets, that was not bettered by 'em. 'Tis not 
" Barrennefs of Wit or Invention that makes us 
" borrow from the French^ but Lazinefi 5 and 

this ws^s the Occafion of my making ufe of 

VAvare y &c!* Thefe new Perfons he 
ipeaks of zGt a Kind of a Farce 5 to make a 
young Man drunk, cheat him of his Money, 
and then marry him to a Whore* This is ha\f 
of the Play which the Author claims with f9 
much Modefty, ahd which, I believe, no one 
will ever jumble with the other. I never thought 
before this Time, that the Unity of the Subj<^ 
was look^'d upon as a Fault in a Play, and that 
its Beauty conlifted in a great Number of Per- 
fons. But I fubmit it to the Judgment of the 
Learned. 

The Prologue has the fame Deflgn, and pretty 
near the lame Force with the Preface. Here's ^ 
fmall Part of it : 

** French Plays, in which true Wit's as rarely 

"found 
" As Mines of Silver are in Englijh Ground % 
" A foolifli Marquifs, or his knavifh Man, 
/'Or ibme poor Pudden FooVs the beft they can^ 
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Will any one ever believe that a Tranflato* 
could make a Reflcftion of this Kind, or that a 
Play of MoUere's would give any room for it ? 
There could be no more faid of any infipid 
french Comedy of thefe Times. But jjerhaps 
you are impatient to fee fomething of this true 
%iglijh Wit. The Author, forefeemg that thefe 
great Preparations would have a fuitable Effeft 
on the Reader, has endeayqur'd to pleafe him ^ 
he begins with a Scene entirely of his own Cour 
trivance, and iince we are {q far advanced on the 
Subjeft, I her^ prefent you with a Tranflation 
pf it, 

ACT I. SCENE I. 

Enter KzxA^ Hazard, ^w^ Theodore. 

" Rant. What a Devil makes thee in lb mufty 
'^ a Hpmour ? Thou art as dull and dumpifh as 
^* a Fellow, that had been drunk over Night with 
*' Ale, and had don^ nothing but drank Coffee, 
** talk'd Politicks, and read Gazettes all this 
^' Morning, 

" Haz. Haft thou Joft thy Money or thy 
" Wench > 

" Rant. Nay 'faith, JIa%ari^ if he has loft his 
*' Money, I am fure he has loft his Wench, in 

fpite of the noble Virtue of Sonftancy. 

JJa%. Come, Thodore^ a lucky Hand or 
*' two at the Groom-Porter's will get thee a3 

good a Miftrefs as any about the Town,. 
Rant. No, pox on't | they are kept fo high 
*' by foolifh elder Brothers, that poor younger 
^^ Brothers muft defpair of -em. 

" Haz. No, Rant, thou art miftaken ^ the el- 
f' jj^r Brotljers ^re fp Icipd to keep 'em for the 

" younger, 
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" younger, that cannet do't for themfelvcs •, 

" they are civil to the one for Love, and the 

** oAer fcr Money. 

Rant. I am not of your Opinion 5 there was 
never fo much ready Money, and fo little 
Love ftirring, as at this time. 
" /fos. Faita then we (that have but Ihallow 

" Purfes) muft three or four club for one 5 fhe'Jl 
ferve us all, confidering how we drink. Come, 
Theodore^ be not melancholy ^ if thou haft loft 

" thy Miftrefs, I'll club with thee for another. 
" Tbeoi. So, Gentlemen, this Dialogue runs 

** ofF very fmartly ^ you had rehearfed it before ; 
But I find you have the EfFeds of laft Night's 
Debauch upon you, and are hot-headed this 
Morning, what elfe Ihould make you think 

" me Melancholy ? 
" Rant. Come, Taith, thou art. 

TbeoL I muft confefs. Gentlemen, lam 
not in fb brifk a Humour as to leap over Joint^- 
ftools, or come over a Stick for tjie King, or 
any of thoft pretty Frolicks 5 but I have no 

" Trouble, unlcfs you will create me one. 

Ha%. I am fo far from that, that I'll tell 

" thee News that will rejoice the Heart of thee, 

" if thou wert as dumpifh as a young Spark that 

" is newly denied to be. trufted with a white Pe* 

cc • '• 

: nwig. 

" Tbeod. Pry the?, what's that? 

" Rant. That which I am fure you'll bite at. 

^' Hax. There is the moft delicate, charming 
*' Creature, come to lie over-againft us, in Bow- 
" ftreet ! Oh 'tis a melting Girl ! Ihe looks as if 
" (he would diffolve like an Anchovy in Claret. 

** Rant. She would relifti better (when a Man 
" has the hot fit upon him) than Small-beer ii^i 
*' a Feven 

ffaTi^ 
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" Haz. Than Small-beer, a pox on't! (he 
" would be more welcome to thee than a Re* 
** prieve would^ if thou wert juft now trolling 
•* out Hopkins and Sternholi upon a Ladder. 

" T^oi. You are mighty witty, and full of 
** Similics ; but who the Devil is this incompa- 
** rable Lady ? 

" Rant. Poi on't ! thou art as tefty as an old 
" lean Judge fafting, upon the Bench, between 
** eleven and twelve. 

But this is not half the Scene. Trae Wit cofts 
this Author fo little, that he fills whole Pages 
with it, without any trouble. As for my Part, 
I find him fomewhat too prolix, and not being 
over fond of tranflating, I cannot follow him any 
further. There's the turn of the Englijh Comedy 
of our Times. The Thoughts are generally bet- 
ter, but there's always (wearing, idle Stories, 
and Comparifbns in abundance. Thefe laft pleafe 
them more than any thing elfe : There's fiich a 
Profufion of them in this Play, that there's no- 
thing in't even to {c) Brin D Avoine and la Mer^ 
luche but are made to fpealc by Comparifons. 
Mattre Jdques has fbme : As for Eltfe^ the Houfe- 
Maid, fhe has no lefs than half a dozen one after 
another. By reading this you muft know enough 
of their Comparifons, and I am perfuaded it will 
be fome Pleafure to you to hear no more of them. 
But I muft fhew you fome of the Alterations 
that made the Author fay, Moliere had loft no- 
thing in his Hands ^ which is a modeft way of 
infinuating that he gain'd by the Bargain. 

When 

(c) Brin D* Avoine, la Merluche, Maitre Jacjues, and Elife 
are Verfons in Molicre'i Avarc. 
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When the Miier's Son is informed, that his 
Father was ^(nng to many his Miftrefs, he com- 
plains of being ill. In Moliere^ the Father fends 
him to the Kitchen to drink a large Glafs of frefli 
Water. We in France think this is agreeable to 
the Charader of a Mifer, and that the whole 
Paffage is extraordinary : But it is not fo here ; 
for Water does not relifh much with the Englifi^ 
not even in Comedy ; and their Poet, who is 
much more delicate than Moliere^ inftead of an 
infipid Glaft of Water, ingenioufly makes ufe of 
a Glais of Brandy. 

When Frofine applauds the Frugality ofilfo- 
riacine, and wduld perfuade Harpagon that (he is 
Portion enough of herfelf, Harpagtm replies, that 
fuch things are not folid, ana that he would be 
glad to touch fbmething. In the Frencby Fro* 
fne anfwers : Ah ! you Ihall touch enough, and 
afterwards is in hafte to tell him, that there's a 
certain Country where his Miftrefs has an Eftate, 
that he will be Mafter of. . But an Eftglijh Poet 
ran't part with this Bufinefs of touching fo foon ; 
they that go a great way for an idle Story, take 
care not to negledt one they find ready to their 
Hands. Now you fliall fee what Moliere has 
gained by this Gentleman. Frofine anfwers : 
T^ouch ! hoTP ? Ton JhaS certainly touch her, and you 
jhaR touch every where , and as much as you pleafcj 
fie is a pretty Creature to touchy there's a touch for 
jfoa. By theft two Alterations you may judge 
of the reft. 

There are a thoufand little ways of pleafing 
difpers'd thro* Moliere s Plays, which are infipid 
to people without a Genius^ 'tis thefe ways that 
m^e Moliere what he is. Were I not afraid that 
the Bufinefs would carry us too far, I could eafi- 
ly let you fee that the Evglijh Author has drop'd 

a 
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SI great many of them in his Tranflation^ whe- 
ther thro' Difdain, or want of Tafte, or that for 
Jjood Reafons he would not hare the People re- 
i(h them, and tho' there were nothing elfe in 
the Play, it will ftill fall ftiort in Efiglifi of what 
'tis in the Original. The Truth on*t is, moft of 
the Ertglljh Poets don't Jcnow how to make an 
agreeable ufe of a Trifle : They heap Thoughts 
upon Thoughts, and generally without either 
Choice, or Delicacy; and they over^look, for 
the moft Partj all Circumftances that are not 
within a narrow Compafs, as well as a certain 
familiar Language which is in Nature, and which 
Moliere knew how to employ in the moft agree- 
able Manner. 

But to prove in good Earneft, that the Englifi 
Comedies of our Time are not fo good as Moliere\ 
is, in my Opinion, the way to eipofe the laft to 
Danger 5 for thefe Gentlemen fet too high a Va- 
lue on theirs, they furprize us, and would make 
us give more than we have a Alind to do. They 
liave what they call Humour^ and pretend 'tis 
Sill their own •, and tho' we fliould give it up to 
them, they would ftill fall fhort of what they 
think themfelves to be. This Humour is much 
the fame thing as jefting with the Frenchy aXd 
exaftly what we call (i) Eipfatt* But not to lofe 
any time about the fignification of the Word, it 
feems they mean by it, a certain Fruitfulnefs of 
Imagination, which for the moft part tends to 
overthrow the Ideas of Things, turning Virtue 
into Ridicule, and making Vice agreeable. If I 
am not much miftaken, 'tis the Property of a 
good Play, to correal as well as to pleafe ; and I 

(hall 

(d) The Author was a Swii^, as is ohfirved before in the 

Preface. 
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fliall always look upon both together to be the 
chief end of Comedy, and where-ever I find it in 
Efteem, I exped to fee the People more prudent, 
at leaft in fbme refpeits, and more polite. I 
confider the Stage as fomething that takes away 
Ridicule, and it gives me fome Pain to fee Co* 
medy diffiife it iUa/iVre was the Scourge ofRi* 
dicule in his Country ^ that is his great £nco» 
miuin, and all the World knows how much 
France is obliged to him on that account If 
Enghni had had its Moliere^ in the room of all 
thefe Poets with their Humour^ perhaps fhe might 
be cured of Ibme great Ridicule 5 for Example^ 
the little Care they take to conceal their Con* 
tempt of the reft of the World 5 to take it away 
entirely is, I believe, above the reach of Come- 
dy 5 but as to their ways of (hewing. it, I am 
periuaded if a fkilful Poet would undertake the 
TaiJc, a great many well-bred People among 
them would not be reproached on that account, 
and they would at the fame time be made fenfi- 
ble, that their Nation has its Faults as well as 
others. Lot me now fay a Word of their Trage- 
dies, and I'll have done. 

If the Englijb could refolve to be more natural 
in their Tragedies, and to ftudy the Language 
of Nature more than they do, they would, no 
doubt, excel all Europe. Evgland is a Country 
that affords a large Scene of Pailions, and Cata- 
ftrophes, and Sbakefpear^ one of their beft an- 
cient Poets, has put a great part of their Hifto- 
ry into liis Tragedies. Be/ides, the Genius of 
the Nation inclines to Serioufnefi ^ their Lan- 
guage is bold and concife, and fuch as is necef- 
fary to exprefs the Pailions. This is the Reafbn 
that their Tragedies excel in a great Number of 
fine Paffages 5 but they have the fame Faults, if 

not 
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ifiot more, in my Opinion, than their ComedicSi 
The Heroes of Antiquity are difguisM, m ther 

are in Jprance 5 we fee Hamhal with a full 

bottom Wig powder'd, under his Helmet, Rib- 
bons on his Coat of Mail, and holding his Sword 
with a fiingcd Glove. The Plays, a« well as the 
Per€>ns, are a Mixture of the Comic and the 
Serious ^ the moft melancholy Events and the 
merrieft Farce follow one another by turns \ 
which, in my Opinion, is not only ill contriv'd, 
but entirely inconfiftent with the end of Tra- 
gedy. In (hort, moft of the Executions repre* 
rented in the Play, are done on the Stage, Which 
is fbmetimes covered with dead Bodies. I am 
told, Oedipui appears with his Eyes burft. I 
have feen them pinch a Man on a Crofs for half 
an hour. In my Opinion, Poets that have a 
great Genius, and know how to work the Paf- 
lions, ought not to have recourfe to Pincers. 
And they can have no Pretence to cxcufe them- 
felves on account of the People's Tafte for Shews 
of that kind, fince they have been labouring for 
Ages to improve it 5 and furely the leaft good 
they could do to the Evglijh^ was to fit their 
Guft for the Stage. 

There's another Thing left excufable in their 
Tragedies, and that is their conftant Attacks on 
the French Authors, that do them no other 111 
than to excel them. The chief of their Tragick 
Poets of our Time treats Corvezlle much after the 
fame Manner as Shadwell does Moliere^ that is, 
by plundering and making Prefaces to abufe him* 
-But I will not enter into a particular Examina- 
tion of this Subjed, nor do I think there's any 
Occafion for it 5 the Charadter I have given al- 
ready is fufficient : And thefe Gentlemen, that 

give 
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fcve their Heroes fiich fublime Sentiments, have 
mt low ones themfelves j and in their Plays, 
where they make Strangers ^eak, the Language 
is &r different from that of their Prefaces, where 
they fpeak thcmfelves ; and it may he faid, that 
'tis their Caftom to laugh at Honeftj and Yir- 
tae, and that they think neither ha& any proper 
Station but the Stage. 
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Letter III 

E are ftill, Sir, on the Subjeft of tliC 
Englifi Recreations, and you fhould 
have known before this Time what 1 
had to fay on that Head, if poor in- 
jured Moliere had not met me upon 
the Road* 
The EttgUfi have their Opera*s too, but they 
don't make any great None about them, nor 
will I fey much on the Subjed. The Mufick 
feems to me to be but indifferent, the Machines 
are near as good as thofe at Paris, the Decorations 
are fine, but above all, that made of Sattin is 
extraordinary magnificent. They don't dance 
as well as the Fiench ; but, on the other Hand, 
they dance lefs frequently, and perhaps more to 
the Purpofe. The fame Thing may be laid of 
theirfingingj they fine only the Airs, and re* 
hearfe the reft. There s fomething uncommon 
and agreeable in thefe Airs, and in my Opinion 
is more fuitable to the Tafte of melancholy Peo- 
ple than others. 

They have fct Concerts of Mufick for certain 
Days of the Week, which People go to hear for 
Money, and in my Judgment it exceeds that of 
their Opera'sj perhaps 'tis becaufc the Muficians 
are not ftreighten'd in the Compofitions by the 
Poet. The People of Quality of both Sexes ne- 
ver fail to be at thefe Concerts, whither they 
parry a Tafte altogether peculiar : . They are 
charm'd 
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charfiiy with ike Noift of Trumpets and Kettle* 
Drums \ at leaft the Muficians juftify themfelves 
on that Account for ufing fuch noify Iiiftrumerits 
in clofe Places. I was often pleafed at thefe MeeN 
ings, to bbferVe the Confuuon among the Men> 
who feem'd aftonifh'd to find themfelves in a 
Place where they could neither game nor drink, 
and there being none but modeii Women, they 
durft tale no Liberties, nor could they find any 
Subjed for Difcourfe* The Women, on the other 
Hand, Were highly pleafed with gaining Relpe<a, 
(the Thing in the World the3r like bcft) and look- 
ing on one another* This Kind of Behaviour has 
this Advantage, that it §ives People an Oppor- 
tunity of hearing the Mulick without Noife* 

The young Men of Quality have Meetings of 
their own, much after the fame Manner, with- 
out Mirth or much polite or regular Converfa* 
tion. They are generally at Chocolate-Houfes, 
which are fbmething more efteem'd than the 
CofFee-Houffes. The People that the Evglijh call 
haus^ are a Kind of a Copy of your French 
Marquis, but not quite fo impertinent, for they 
don't take fb much Pains to be heard, as to be 
feen, Tis not likely they can thrive much in a 
Country of good Senft, where whimfical Poftures 
or Ways, or an odd faihion'd Suit of Cloaths, are 
but little minded, or efteem'd^ and where a 
Man that is nothing but Out-fide, and that has 
no other Eniployment but himfelf, runs the 
rifque of palling for a Fool, rather than a pretty 
Fellow. 

The ordinary Amufements of the Efiglijk are. 
Wine, Woihen, and Dice^ or, in a Word, De- 
hauchery. They arc not nice at leaft in the twp 
firft, which they join together, without either 
Delicacy or Agreeablenefs : One may fay, that 
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they drink for drinking fake, Add their IfljoYes 
muft drink after the fame Manner, and they are 
highly pleas'd to find any that can keep up with 
them. Thefe Debauches continue a long Time, 
and are fometimes carry'd very far 5 fome have 
been fo extravagant as to fWear they would kill 
the firft Man they met in the Streets, and they 
were as good as their words. Two jroung Men were 
bang'd for it ^ but meeting none in the Street, it 
being two in the Morning, they call'd at a Houfc, 
and kiird the Man that, came to open the Door : 
I have feen a Man of Quality that had a Pardon 
for a Murder of the fame Kind. But their Di- 
verfions would be dangerous tho* they were not 
fo extravagant as thefe. The Women of Plea- 
fure they pafs their Time with are often fo much 
injur'd, that without making any Vows, they 
kill the firft Man they meet, when he is mad 
enough to deal with them. 'Tis alledg'd that 
Canary and Rofa-folis, which they drink in 
great Quantities, is the Realbn that fome Diftem- 
pers are fo frequent, and fb hard to be curM, in 
Ltmdon. Tis incredible to think what a Num- 
ber of thofe Creatures are in that City, and that 
the Men Ihould be fo little alham'd of being 
feen in their Company 5 they are common in 
every Refpedt. Tliefe frequent Eicefles contri- 
bute, no doubt, to make the EvgliJI) melancholy 
and paffionate, as we lee they are : But I don't 
pretend to carry this Point further than it ought 
to be. If many of them are what I have painted 
them, there are a great many others of a con- 
trary Difpofition, and no doubt deferve the En- 
comium of Gvil avd Sober Gentlemen^ which is 
given them by the Publick. 
;\ The Evglijf take much Pleafure in walking, 
aRd are particular in this, that they always waSc 

faft. 
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faft, nor can a Man preferve his Health in ^ng\ 
land without ftirring much^ the Air is very 
thick, and a moderate Exercife will not be fum- 
cient. B»t I believe few of them take any No* 
tice of this, however the Cuftom of walking faft 
may well be imputed to it. Walking is like* 
wife a great Diverfion among the Ladies, and 
their Manner of doing it is one way of knowing 
their Character 5 defiring only to be feen, they 
walk together, f6r the moft part, without 
fpeaking : They are always drefs d, and alwa}^! 
ftiffj they go forward conftantly, and nothing 
can amufe or put them out of their way; I 
doubt they would not ftoop to take up a Flower 
from under their Feet : I never faw any of them lie 
on the Grafs, nor fhew the leaft Inclination tcr 
^\i%. They are ftrangers to walking in the cool 
of the Evening I and it may be faid, that they 
have no Pleafiire but in being feen 5 and that 
they would not jfind any even in a fine day. 
Were it not that it fets off their Finery to more 
Advantage, and that they are in hopes of meet- 
ing thofe they would fhew themfelves to : But 
whether this is more peculiar to ErgliJ/) Women 
than Women in general, may be a Queftion. 
Yet notwithftanding all their Care to be feen, 
they are feklom Coquets ^ nor have they any ri- 
diculous Aflfeflations or bold Ways. Their Air 
is fo modeft (laying afide their great Number of 
Patches) that a Man is fometimes under a Temp- 
tation of telling a Woman that fhe is handfome, 
to have the Pleafure of letting her know it. 

They take the Air in Coaches in a fmall Cir- 
cle, or Ring, made in an open Field, and rail'd : 
The Coaches roll gently about, fbme on one fide, 
and fbme on another, which at a little diftance 
looks like a pleafant Riding-houfe -, but near 
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hand one may fee clearly, that they come there 
only to fee and he feen. But this Amu(emen( 
does not begin even in the hotteft Part of the 
Summer, till the day is fpent, when walking is 
pleafant 5 then every one goes away, as having 
nothing more to do. Add to this the Comedy 
and Concerts of Mufick, of which I have given 
ou an Account already, and where they go to 
e feen by Candle-light, and you have eiadly 
the outward Manner of living of the Londtm 
Dames. 

I have been curious to know whether they had 
any better Amufements than publick Shews or 
Walking, in which I informed myfelf by Englifi* 
men of my Acquaintance. If you had been in 
my Place, you would, no doubt, have addrefs'd 
yourfelf to the Erglifi Ladies themfelves, to 
Know the Truth. Your brown People are moft 
efteem'd in Englavd, the fair are too common. 
What I have difcovcr'd on this Subjed is, that 
the Women eafily fell in Love, that they are not 
at much Pains to conceal it, and that they are 
capable of taking violent Refolutions in Favour of 
a Lover 5 foft and gentle neverthelefs, without Ni- 
cety, or Art, eafyinConverfation, and little inju- 
red bythe Tendernefs of the Men,who beftow but a 
very fmall Part of their Time upon them. In 
Effeft, moft of them prefer Wine and Gaming 
to Women, in which they are the more blame- 
able, becaufe the Women are much better than 
the Wine in Eiiglavd. But when the Men are 
enamour'd, 'tis with great Paflion, Love with 
them is not a Weaknels to be alhamed of 5 *tis an 
Affair of Serioufnefs and Importance 5 and the 
Defign very often is either to fucceed, or to part 
with Reafon or Life. 

But 
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But generally when they go after the fair La- 
dies, they take but little Pains to let them un- 
derftand that th^y will not be indebted to them 
ibr their Favours, They are lazy even in Love 5 
and never look farther than at eafy Pleafures, 
A good Fortune with them is that which is got 
without Trouble. London is, no doubt, the City 
in the 'rt^'orld, where your lazv Debolhees are 
beft accommodated with the Means of pleafing 
themfelves. But in cafe it were not fo, the Eng'^ 
lijh don't feem to be cut out for any other kind 
of Gallantry: They know no Mean between an 
entire Familiarity, and a profound Silence \ but 
their good Senfe will not fufFer the laft to be over 
troublefome to them. I have feen, among Peo- 
ple of Quality, Pipes and Tobacco carry*d to the 
Table after an Entertainment, the Women re- 
tire, and the Men fee them go away quietly, as 
they, were filling their Pipes. 

There's yet a much greater Fault, which the 
Englijb Women have Reafon to conciplain of, and 
that is, that moft of the Hulbands keep Miftrefles.-^ 
Some have carry'd them home, and made them ^ 
cat at the fame Table with their Wives, and yetV^ 
no Milchief happened, I believe, if they had a /J^ /, c^^ 
Mind they would make them lie in the fame 
Bed, and I don't know whether there have not 
been feme that thought of it. After this, the 
Englijh may, no doubt, boaft to have the beft 
Wives in the World. And moft Men will emy 
them as much on that account, as for their Beau- 
ty, There's another thing very extraordinary, 
and which is no fmall Proof of* the Enilijb Wo* 
men's Geodnefs, that thefe Miftreflcs lufter but 
little in their Reputation : They have been feen 
even in Q)mpany with the Wives, and if there's 
any Diftindion, 'tis that they are handfbmer for 
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the moft part, better drefs'd, and lefs ftarchU 
In other Places, this alone might be fufficient to 
make the Wives Ihun them ^ but here all Occa- 
sions of Jealoufy put together, produce nothings 
which is fo extraordinary, conlidering Women's 
Temper, that if you won't believe me on my 
Word, I can't take it ill. I believe, indeed, th^t 
^s thro' pure Goodnefs, that the married Wo- 
men fufFer thefe Miftreflcs ^ yet 'tis not imjjot 
lible but there may be fbme other¥iew, and 
that the marry'd Women are unwilling to ufe 
the others with Severity, left by fo doing, they 
might happen to make an ill Precedent, which 
would afterwards turn upon themfelves ^ for tho' 
the ftrcng Inclination iof the EngVijI) is fcwr eafy 
Gallantries, there are, however, Ibme of ano- 
ther ?ort, and Intrigues are common enough in 
London. Every thin^ feems to lead the Inhabi- 
tants to it : Impunit3r, the Greatnefi of the 
Town, eafy Hufbands, lazy Wives, their great 
Inclination to read Things that are amourous, 
or idle Stories, and nothing elfe. Such as jRo- 
chefiers Works, which are contemptible for their 
Jndeoency, but otherwife ingenious. I have had 
them twice^ and loft them as often in Houfes 
where fome Women happened to be my fellow 
Lodgers. To this may be added, licentious Co- 
medy, and the little Converfation between the 
Men and the Women, 

The 'common People have a great many Di- 
verfions, which may ferve to let them know 
•themfelves. Some have the Appearance of Fierce- 
refs : As that of throwing at Cocks at fome Di- 
ftance. Another great Diverfion is, to fee either 
Men or Beafts fighting, where there's always 
Blood fhed. There's aiiother, very troublefbme 
ajid infolent I this is Foot-ball, wliere they take 

a 
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a great deal of Pleafure in breaking Windows, 
and Coach Glafles if they meet any •, or when 
there's any publick Rejoicings, tney make a 
Lane, and toft People, palling by, to and again. 
Many of thefe Diverfions are Proof of their hap- 
py Condition, fince even (bme of the Grandees 
partake of them. You may fte Blue Garters 
pafi the Time at Bowls with Tradefmen, without 
any Diftinftion, which fhews not only that 
Greatnefs among the EngUJb is no hindrance to 
Amufements, but likewife that it does not con- 
(1 ft in the Contempt of the Populace, or keeping 
them at a diftance, as 'tis in other Nations 5 and 
that they don't think their Grandeur eipos'd, 
fince the Dignity of Man, which is much greater, 
is not expos'd by ordinary Recreations. Like- 
wife in their Dances, which require a great Num* 
ber of People, I am told, that in the Country, 
when there's not Company enough, they make 
ufe of their Servants without any difficulty to 
make up the Set There's nothing more requir'd 
in thefe Dances, than to place the Parties in Or* 
der, after different ways, and that they follow 
one after another : This gives an Opportunity to 
baflifiil young People to be foon acquainted, 
and that, perhaps, was the End of inventing 
them. 

The Pleafures of the Table,in this happy Nation, 
may be put in the fame Rank with the ordinary, 
every one is accuftom'd to good eating- It con- 
fills chiefly in a variety of Puddings, Golden-- 
Pippivsy which is an excellent kind of Apples, 
delicious green Oyfters, and Roaft-Beef, which is 
the favourite Dim as well at the King's Table as 
at a Tradefman's •, 'tis common to fee one of 
thefe Pieces weigh from twenty to thirty Pound, 
and from thirty to forty : And this may be faid 

D 4 to 
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to be (as it were) the EmWem of the Profpcrity 
and Plenty of the Englifi* 

The Diverfion of taking the Air on the Tbamexy 
and Scolding, muft not be forgot. *Tis common 
among all forts of People, Men and Women, 
People of Quality as well as others. The Water- 
men, who muft have a Share of the Sport, boalt 
cf the feveral Advantages they had obtained that 
way, among others, how they put K, Charles !!• 
out of Countenance, by calling him Chimney 
Sweeper. That Prince took much Pleafure in 
making himfelf familiar with all the W^orld, 
which is the chief Reafon that his Memory is ftill 
ib dear to the People ^ his Countenance was 
black, and having procur'd a Tax to be laid on 
Chimneys, it gave fome Difguft. Going one 
Pay by Water, and being engag'd in a Scolding* 
match, fome Water-men hit upon that, which 
ftopp'd his 'Mouth immediately. This gave them 
a great deal of Pleafure^ and made fome amends 
for the Tax. You muft Know, by the way, that 
no Abufe is fb common, or outragious in their 
Eyes, as that of French Dog j one may hear 
them fay it both by Land and Water, and to all 
forts of Strangers as well as the French^ and I 
%m perfuaded they think to aggravate the Title 
o£Dogj by coupling it with the Word French j fo 
much do they hate and defpife our Nation 5 
while fome of theft Frenchmen, on the other 
H^nd, may perhaps find in that very thing fome 
Reparation for the Abufe, as valuing themlelves 
At a high Rate, and looking on the French Name 
to be glorious ; Thus Nations are poflefs'd with 
Self-love, which is often as ridiculous as that of 
private People. Let us now return to the Eng- 
lijk Recreationj, particularly fuch as give room 
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to reproach them with having ftill Ibmc Re^ 
mains of their ancient Fiercenefs. 

Some of thefe Divcrfions are owing to the in* 
nate Courage of the Animals of the Country, 
as that of Cock-fighting. Their Dogs are, I 
believe, the boldett in the World, and (if the 
Term may be ufed) the leaft bragging. They 
neither bark nor bite j they fight to Death with- 
out any Noile, One may lee forae of thefe 
Creatures dragging along a broken Leg, and re- 
turning to the Charge. I am affur*d that one of 
them, in King Charles H's time, kill'd a Lion, 
and that it has been proved by Experience, that 
fach as are of a true breed will fuffer their Legs 
to be cut off, one after another, without letting 
go their hold. If I durft, I would readily (ay, 
that there's a ftrong Refemblance in many things' 
between the Eftglifl) and their Dogs. Both are 
filent, head-ftrong, lazy, unfit for Fatigue, no 
way quarrelfbme, intrepid, eager in fight, in- 
fenfibie of blows, and incapable of parting. 
There are however fbme that pretend to find this 
difference, that out of Etrglattd the Dogs are vi- 
cious, but the Men more tradable. 

Cock-fighting is diverting enough, the Anger, 
?nd Eagernefs of thefe little Creatures, and the 
triumphant Crowing of a Cock when he ftruts 
haughtily on the Body of his Enemy, has fonie- 
thing in t lingular and plealant. What renders 
thefe Shews lefs agreeable is, the great Number 
of Wagerers, who appear as angry as the Cocks 
themfelves, and make fuch a Noife, that one 
would believe every Minute they were going to 
fight I but Combats among the Men are another 
kmd of Diveriion, where the Spe£lators are more 
peaceable* 

The 
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The Affailailts begin with running againft 
each other. Heads foremoft, like Rams, and af- 
terwards come to Boxing. By the Laws of the 
Play (as they call it) a Man is not to ftrike his 
Advcrfary on the Ground, but muft give him 
time to rile ^ and the Staiiders-by take care to 
fee thefe Laws ftriftly obferved. They never 
part till one of them calls for Quarter, which 
they don't do till they are quite difabled. Thefe 
Combats are in great efteem among the Ejiglip^ 
and very diverting not only to the Men but to 
the Women likewife. One may fee Mothers 
bring their Sons, and m-arried Women encourage 
their Hulbands to engage : And Perfons of Qua- 
lity lay afide their Swords, Wigs, and Neck- 
cloaths to box, when they are infulted by mean 
People, againft whom they muft not draw their 
Swords. ' For if a Man mould happen to do fb 
againft any Perfon whatever, he would run the 
Rifque of being knock'd down by the Mob, 
which is the Reafbn that there are no Bullies in 
Lovdov. And fuch as are pleafed with Conflicts 
of this Kind, ma)^ eafily indulge their Tafte by 
turning Prize-fighters. There are now and then 
fome of them in this City ^ but none fince my 
coming, or at leaft I have not feen any, 

I believe the Execution of Criminals may be 
put in the fame Rank with their fierce Diver- 
lions : This returns every fix Weeks regularly 
witli the Seflions. The Criminals pafs thro* thp 
City in Carts, drefs'd in their beft Cloaths, with 
white Gloves, and Nofc-gays, if it be the Sea- 
(on. Thofe that die merrily, or that don't at 
leaft fhew any great Fear of Death, are faid to 
die like Gentlemen ^ and to merit this Encomi- 
um, moft of them die like Beafis, without any 
Concern, or like Fools, for having no other View 

than 
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than to divert the Crowd, One of thefe Wretches, 
being come to the Place of Execution, delir'd to 
fpeak to fbme of his Neighbours that he happened 
to lee in the Throng. They came to him, and 
then he told them, that he was unwilling to die 
without aflcing their Forgivenefs for a great In* 
jury he had done them. They anfwer'd, that 
they forgave him heartily, but that they could 
not imagine what it could be. The Thief 
feem^d to be in much hafte to tell it, and 
at laft own'd that he had to do with their Wives, 
which had troubled him very much. Another 
lately made the Cart ftop l^fore a Tavern Door, 
and afk'd the Man of the Houfe whether he had 
not loft a filver Ewer : The Man told him he 
had been robb'd of one very lately. Make us 
Axmk^ then faid the Thief, and I'll tell you , 
where *tis. The Tavern-man being tranfported 
with the News, made a great deal of hafte to 
treat him, and he treats his Companions \ and 
before the Cart movM away, he told the Tavern- 
man very calmly, 'twas I took away your Ewer,, 
and you Ihall have it again when I come back.-^ ^ 
They have been obferv'd to put their white ^rt^ 
Gloves into their Pockets on the Way, left they_^> — - 
fhoul J be injured by the Rain, and made unfit •^ ^'^^ 
to appear at Tyburn. Something of this Kind 
happens at moft Executions, and four or five 
Thieves are generally honoured with Elogies. 
Tho' there's Ibmething very melancholy in this, . 
yet a Man can't well forbear laughing to fee 
thefe Rogues fet themfelves oft* for Heroes, by 
an Affedation of defpifing Death. 

There's not the leaft Appearance of any Al- 
teration in the Faces of fome of them, which is 
a much ftronger Proof of their being under no 
Concern, than all thefe Bravadoes. One can't 

obferve 
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obftnre either Fear or Palenefs i nor could thcfe 
Malefador$ be diftinguiih'd from others, were it 
not for their Finery, and the Ropes about their 
Necks. I have been ibmetimes coniidering what 
might be the Source of this Infenfibility, which 
appears to me very extraordinary j but I could 
never account for it. I believe, indeed, that the 
frequent Executions, the great Numbers that fuf* 
fer together, and the Applaufes of the Crowd, 
may contribute Ibmething to it. The Brandy 
which they fwallow before their fetting out, 
helps to ftun them 5 but all this would have no 
JEffed on any other People, fo that the Evglifi 
muft be influenced by fome ftronger Reafons to 
be deduced from their Q)nftitutions. I am af* 
fur'd that 'tis ufual to fee their Parents or Friends 
pull them by the Feet while they are hapging, 
in order to put a fpeedy End to their Pain, which 
is very extraordinary. 

You muft know, the EvgUJb die by their own 

hands with as much indifference as by another^s : 

-'^ Tis common to hear People talk of Men and 

Women, that make away with themfelves, as 

/^4A>^ they call it, and generally for Reafons that 

would appear to us but as Trifles : The Men, 



r\ • perhaps, for the Cruelty or htcovjlancy of their 
i^^A^ty MiftrefTes j and the Women for the IndifFerency 
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of the Men. Laft Year, in the fpace of fifteen 
Days, three Girls hang'd themfelves for fome 
Uneafinefs in their Amours % and the People that 
told me of it, did not feem to be fo much con- 
cern'd at the thing, as that two of them fhould 
do it for the lake o£ Irijhme^t, whom they defpife 
very much, and look upon as People incapable 
of Love. Not long fince, a young Man, and an 
only Son, drew a Piftol out of his Pocket, and 
(hot himielf thro* the Head in his Father^s Pre- 

fence. 
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lehce, tccaufe he rcfus'd him Money* A Man 
of Figure did fbmething of the fame Kind to vex 
his Wife : He comply'd with every thing fhe de- 
manded upon Marriage, but being afterwards 
diffatisfy*d with her, and knowing her to be ve- 
ry covetous, he told her he would play her a 
Trick, and this Trick was to go and hang him* 
felf 5 thinking by that, to have her Eftate (which 
was confiderable) forfeited to the King, as is 
ufual on like Occafions. Hanging, it (eems, 
was formerly much in Fafhion, but now cutting 
of Throats is more modifli. 

An extraordinary thing of this kind happened 
very lately, and tho* it be melancholy enough, 
yet it made the whole Town laugh. A French^ 
man that liv d a long time in Evgland^ and thought 
he was Efigltjb in every Article, refolv'd to kill 
himiclf in a Fit of Chagrin. He made choice^ as 
you may well imagine, of the modifh way of 
Dying, and proceeded £0 far as to give himfelf a 
cut with a Razor 5 but being frighten'd to fee his 
own Blood, and fuddenly changing his Refolu- 
tion, l>e had Recourfe to the Surgeons, but they 
coul4 not lave him ^ and fo he died in their 
Hands, to the great Joy of the Evglijh^ who 
made themfelves very merry with it : They go 
roundly to work on fuch OccaHons, and never 
retreat. ^ To the Proofs I have already given on 
this Subjed:, which may perhaps be too many, 
J muft add two more, which feem to be un- 
common. 

An old Lord, not long fince, endeavoured to 
cut his own Throat, but wanting Strength to do 
it to the purpofe, his Servants happened to come 
into the Room in the mean time unexpededly, 
and being in Hopes of faving him, they run ta 
the Surgeon's, but the old Man being fix'd in 

his 
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his Refolution, thruft two of his Fingers into the 
Wound, widenM it, and then died. The famo 
Week, if I am not miftaken, an Officer belong* 
ing to the Tower, being much concerned for his 
Wife's running away with her Gallant, flung 
himfelf from a Balcony into the Street, by 
which his Legs were broke. He was carried im- 
mediately to be drefsM ^ but before it could be 
done, he took a Knife out of his Pocket and 
kiird himfelf. Thefe People feem to cx)ntradidl 
an Obfervation that is made, as if thofe who re*- 
fblve to fall by their own Hands, arc however 
capable of being furpriz'd, and even willing to 
live, when they are under an Apprehenfion of 
dying after any other Mode, than that they 
made choice of. The Author of that Refleftion, 
who knew Men very well, did not know the 
Eiiglijh^ for 'tis certain they will die fome way 
or another, when they have taken a Refblution, 
as they often do on fmall Occafions. 'Tis diffi- 
cult to know the Source of this Singularity, if it 
be not what I have already hinted to you in their 
Charadter : They are violent in Paiiion, (that is) 
they are refolved to fiicceed ^ proud withal, and 
incapable of bearing ill Fortune, or mending it ; 
and, in a Word, too melancholy for any Bull- 
nefs but their Chagrin ^ and tho' they are lefs 
influenced by Cufl:om than other Nations, yet 
they fuffer very much by it on this Occafion : So 
many Examples of voluntary Death before their 
Eyes, feem to encourage them, as the Roman 
Matron did her Hulband, faying, / Pate^ 
there s no Pain in it. 'Tis, no doubt, very un- 
happy that fuch Madneft (hould get in among 
them, and be lock'd upon as a piece of Prud<^nce 
e\xn by good People, He was weary of Lifcy he 

is 
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is got outvf ity fays pn^ji Lthem, when he was ^ ^^^' 
told that his only Son had jump'd into the Thames 
and was,drown*a. They part with Life general- 
ly much after the fame Manner, calmly, and 
with a good Grace. 'Tis true, indeed, they take 
care to enjoy it firft, by Ihunning Bufinefs, and 
every Thing that is troublefbme. This is the 
Englijh Art of Living, which is fomething more 
important than a Man^s retiring hand£}melj 
from a Vifit. 

Now I have (aid enough of Murder, in a Let- 
ter that treats of Diverfions, the fmall Remnant 
of Fierceneis which is ftill in the Nation lead 
me to it. I would nx)t have you any way of- 
fended at this Word y it infinuatcs, no doubt, 
ibmething very odious to Strangers, but at the 
fame time it produces a great many good EfFcds 
among the Eftglijh. 'Tis to this Fiercenefe, 
which can bear nothing, and is jealous of every 
thing, that they owe their chief Happinefi, 
their Liberty. Tis by this that the People, tho* 
divided and j^lunged in Profperity, and Idienefs, 
recover in a Minute all their Strength and for- 
get their Difputes, to oppofe unanimoufly every 
thing that tends to fubdue them. In other Coun- 
tries, the)r that engage in dangerous Enterprizes 
have nothing to lole 5 but here thofe that engage 
in liich Deiigns are the People that have the 
greateft Eftates, that can't live without them, 
and that would foon. hang themfelves fhould they 
lofe them any other way than by a Plot. One 
may venture to {ay, that a Nation ought to have 
fome Pdrtion of this favage and fierce Temper 
to prelerve them from Slavery, as an honefl 
Man ought to be fomething of a Mifanthrope. 
In all other Countries, when a Man is difgraccd 

at 
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it Court, he is fd with all others ; hii Frien(& 
abandon him, and is unhappy in every re^ 
fpedt. Here 'tis quite otherwife: A Man is 
complimented on leaving the Court as one 
recovered from Sicknefs, and may «xpe^ to 
have more Friends than before. Reafon alone 
cannot have fb much Influence upon Men, 
there muft be fomething of this Temper to 
fupport it. *Tis this chiefly that renders the 
Evglijjh fo unfit for Court: As they have in 
all Times been fond of Liberty, they can't bear 
Conftraint* They are not given to talking, but . 
ivhen they fpeak, 'tis not fo much to flatter 
a great Man as to tell the Truths Sometimes 
they happen to do it bluntly:, and on Occa*- 
lions where it ought to be done ; and their 
Liberty, or Courage, in this Refpeft, is one 
of thofe Things that gain them Honourj and 
ihould induce others to imitate them ^ but fince 
few can do that with a good Grace, it were 
at leafl: to be wiih'd, that feme of thefe Erg- 
UJb were difpers'd through the World, to teil 
Men fuch Truths as none elfe dare venture to do. 
And next to that kind of Courage which is ne- 
ceflary for great Defigns, this may claim the 
firft Rank. The Evgllfh have but little de- 

})endance on the Court, or even on the Pub- 
ick in their way of living, nor will they be 
Slaves to Cuftom. They indulge their Incli- 
nations, and pleafe themfelves with wilhing for 
things that are extraordinary. They have Courage 
enough to thwart common Opinion, and the 
Cro\vd, and even pafi for Fools, when 'tis 
neceflary, which is a great Step to become 
truly reafonable j while wc fee extravagant 
Follies, in the mean time, become general 

and 
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and hereditary, among Nations more civiliz'd 
and uniform, through the care People take to 
refemble one another, and their Apprehen- 
Aon of deviating in the leaft from their Neigh- 
bours. Adieu, 

Sir, 

I am heartily yours. 
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j Have fpoke to you of the EngUfi as 

I a People that, for the riioft part, 

i have a greater Share of good Senfc, 

I than is generally obferv'd among 

I other Nations. You defire to know 

the Reafon of fuch a Superiority, 

and how I dare ftill find Fault with them after 

acknowledging it. I mull endeavour to gratify 

you on that Head, tho' I fhould be accufed of 

laying more than i$ proper in a Relation of Travels, 

or for one in my Condition. 

Good Scnfe is given to all Nations » 'tis the 
EfTence of Man j but all Men don't maintain or 
cultivate it with equal Care 5 which, in one 
Seiife, is the Thing that diftinguilhes Nations. 
Different Governments, "Wants, and Advantages, 
have induced them to fubftitute different Things 
in the room of good Senfe. In France, where 
every one endeavours to pleafe, and the Govern- 
ment is fuch, that few can bear up without court- 
ing the Grandees, in lieu of good Senfe they 
have a kind of Behaviour and an ill turn of Con* 
verCation they call Wit ; which are very oppdfite 
to it, fince they confift, for the molt part, in 
the Knack of letting off Trifles to acTvantage, 
which good Senfe delpifes ; ib that a Man would 
'*■ be tempted to fay, there's lefs of it in France, 
generally {peaking, than any where elfi. TTie 
DttUh^thaX inhabit abarren Country, where People 
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are otliged to live by Indtiftry^ and the dbvern* 
icent is an Enemy to Grandeur and Pagean* 
tiT, liave introduced Commerce and Frugality, 
which, no doubt, make the Underftanding hea* 
vyj but in the main are no way oppofite to 
right Reafbn, and it mtift be acknowledged 
that there's as much of it in Holland as 
any where elfe. The ttaliam that live in 
a delightful Country, have for their Share 
made choice of Pleafure, and the Art of 
indulging Senfej wherein they have fb well 
focceeded^ that they are wholly given up to 
it, which is as much as to fay, that, generally 
ipeaking, there*s not much 9-^^^^^ to be ex- 
pefted among them. The Germans^ who have 
been famous in all Times for Accomplifhments 
of Body, turn their Thoughts chiefly that Way, 
by applying themfelves to Exercifes and Dref* 
fing, and think the Improvement of the Mind 
coniifts in ftudying the Languages and Scien-- 
ces, fuch as are taught in the Schools 5 by 
which their Reafbn is too much confined and 
prevented from exerting its Faculties. Thefe, 
or any other Things once introduced in a Na- 
tion^ and become, as it were, facred thro' Cu- 
ftom., poffefs, jSU, and fire the Mind, fupplant 
Reafbn, and exclude it. Let ns now fee whe-» 
ther the good Senfe of the EvgliJI) is embar- 
rafs'd with fuch Obftacles or not. 

Their Government is mild^ they enjoy Li- 
berty, which elevates the Mind, and are not 
necelfitated through any urgent or particular 
Confideration,to fubmit to mean or low Conceili- 
ons that corrupt it. They live at their eafe, 
and the Country and the Sea furnilh them with 
every thing they want in abundance^ fo that 
they have no OcCafion for over much CEconomy , 

E 2 or 



or to make it their chief Care. Tha' the Coun- 
try abounds with things neceflary for Life, 
it does not, however, produce fuch deli- 
cious things as may give the People an 
Ocoifion of refining much upon Pleafure, and 
giving themfelves wholly up to it. They 
have no great Opinion of Finery or Drelfing, 
which they leave to the Women, or of the 
Exercifes, or generally of any thing that 
ferves only to let off the Body 5 whether *ti$ 
feecaufe they are not over handfbme, or that 
they fhun whatever requires much Care, or 
puts them under any Conftraint. They have 
too good an Opinion of themfelves, to imitate 
other People ^ and, in a word, they are fiich 
great Enemies to every kind of Slavery, (which 
is of more Confequence than all the reft) that 
they depend but very little upon Cuftom* You 
muft conclude from all this, that there ought 
to be fewei conceited Opinions in England than 
elfewhere, and confequently more good Senfe. 
But fince every Nation has fome certain Por- 
tion, or Meafure of Folly, which they can't get 
rid of, it comes to pafi that in a Country free 
from Cuftom or general Folly, there's at the 
lame time a great number of particular Errors, 
which muft vary the Defcription .of the Man- 
ners of the People, and give frequent Occafions 
for Cenfure. The fame thing happens here 5 
tut I have one thing to add, 'tis this, that 
whatever I may fay, is only intended to re- 
gard Nations in general, and that far from de- 
nying Reafon is to be found among them, I am 

Eerftiaded there's none without a greater num- 
er ofMen of Merit, that appears to the World. 
Let us now return to the Etiglijb, and the Proofs 
they give of their good Senfe, 

I 
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I telieye I have told you that fbme of them 
Ibun publick Employments, to which they prefer 
the Repofe and Pleafures of a retired Life. This 
Singularity feems to me to be of Importance, 
and i$ a Proof of their good Senfe, among ma- 
ny others, and I dwell upon it the more wil- 
lingly in regard *tis not only uncommon, but 
it may likewife be a neceflary Inftrudtion t<y 
us. Here are great numbers of thofe People 
that decline publick Bufinefs, and tho* they 
don't do much good to their Party by fuch a 
Conduft, they do them, however, a great deal 
c£ Honour j if it be true that there's more Me- 
rit in living without Bufinefs, than in being 
concerned in it; but they may even do them 
fbme good, and perhaps all that is poflible., A 
few Men of Merit are not fuiBcient to cb&nge 
the Courfe of Affairs ^ by Men of Merit, I mean 
thofe that underftand the whole Extent of their 
Duty, and perform it with Exadlnefs. They 
fee the Impoffibility of redreffihg things, and 
that it might not be faid, they labour in vain, 
they choole to live as private People , or if 
they happen to be in Employment, and fee 
their Endeavours turn to no Account, they re- 
tire from publick ^ufinefs, to avoid being idle 
Spectators of their Country's Ruin, at a Jun- 
dure when the Redrefs is expedled at their 
Hands. And fince by this Method they are 
not capable of doing any Service to their Party, 
what can they do better, than to choofe for their 
Lot, the Employment of doing good in fome 
Village ? A Man ferves his Country by ^ii^ing 
cxtenfive Marks of Probity and Tranquillity of 
Mind^ but the greateft good he can do is to 
give the Publick an Example of Difinterefted- 
m% as being, perhaps, the thing mpft wanted j 
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efpecially in a Country where People aw la 
accuftoni'd to Employments, that they thwk- 
themfelves unhappy and difbonour'd without 
them •, tho' this pretended NecelTity of coming 
to Preferment is the Source of Corruption and . 
Mifery; nothii^g but Examples of a CondufSt, 
oppofite to this, can undeceive People of an 
Error Co eftablifh'd and general, and let.then^ 
fee, that 'tis in every one's Power to continue in 
the State he is in, and confequently that a Man 
is under no Neceiiity of being corrupted to come 
at publick Employments, nor excufable for ne- 
gleding any thing that ought to be done hy \ 
thofe that enjoy them. But fince Example is 
to little Purpofe, when thofe that fupport the 
Charafter of a private Man with Dignity, are not 
yet able to encourage any one to follow them, 
the befl: thing perhaps that a Man can do in 
thefe melavcholy TrnitSy is to think of nothing 
but himfelf ; A Man of Integrity and Steadinels 
meets with Crolles on all fides in the Affairs 
of Life, and with Difficulties not to be over-* 
come, and fooner or later Occafions happen, 
when a Retreat is the only Courfe that re- 
rnains ^ things of this kind fall out here com- 
monly. I muft let you know the Refolution 
of an Evglijhman in an Affair of this Nature, 
and how fer he has Courage to follow his Reafbn^ 
. The King ufed all his Endeavours to hinder 
the Triennial Bill from palling, and got as ma- 
ny as he could on his fide. The Queen took 
much pains the fame way. Among others flie 
fpoke to my I-ord Bellemovt^ who was her Trea- 
fiirer, and got others to fpeak to him to op- 
pofe the Bill. But my Lord looking on a Trien- 
nial Parliament, as a thing neceifafy to the 
Welfare of the KiOgdom, Ii^d tji? Cpurage to re- 

fu(e 
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ft£ t^e Queen ^ urah winch ihe told him, thirt: 
fiiace he would not be of her Party, he ought not 
at Icaft to join her Enemies, and deiir'd that 
he would not go to the Houft that Day : This 
was a way of Compromife which few Princes 
jiropofe, and which I believe no Courtier ever 
refined before •, but among the EngW^) the honcft 
Man prevails over the Courtier* He would not 
comply with this neither, but goes to the 
Houfe, fpealcs for the Bill, and contributed not 
a little to get it pafe'd. Here is a greater In* 
ftance of Virtue thian is ufual at Courts 5 the 
Queen was in a great Rage, and thinking her- 
(elf rather affronted by him as one of her Ser- 
vants, than thwarted as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, loft no time in making him repent it. 
She lent to tell him that (he did not pretend 
to make a Man rich by her Favours, that de- 
clares himfelf againft the King's Intereft, and 
fo took away his Employment, Upon this he 
took a Refolution agreeable for a Man of Senle 
and Courage : He retrenches his Equipage, and 
laid alide every thing he could be without \ 
his Son, for whom he kept a Governour, is 
fent to the Univerfity \ and my Lord, who 
was always ufed to a Coach, goes a Foot. ^ In 
a word, without either Concern or Complaints, 
he leads a Life from that time conformable to 
the fmall Income that remain^. There hap- 
peny on this occafion an Affair much to the 
Honour of the EitgViJh^ and is a Proof of their 
Independancy on the Court, as well as of their 
Regard for a good Adion. A great number of 
thofe that were obliged by their Employments 
to be of Prince Georges Party, and confequently 
to be cautious, went immediately to vifit Lord 
BelkmanU they complimented hira on what had 
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pafs'd, and ofFer'd him their Purfes : Their As^ 
plaufts made much more Noife than the Morti« 
fication which the Queen intended for hiau 
There's ftill one Circumftance wanting to fet off 
this EftgUJhman's Greatnefi of Soul in its higheft 
Luftre, and to fave the Queen's Goodnefs : Thia 
is it eiaftly. The Queen, (whofe Behaviour 
in this Affair was no more than the Refult of her 
firft Heat) thinking that (he had done enough 
to mortify a Man of Merit, and, no doubt, re* 
penting of it, ofFer'd him a Penfion, that he 
might live at leaft like a Man of Quality ^ but 
he fupports the fame Charafter to the End, and 
fo refus'd the Penfion, telling the Queen, that 
fince he was not to ferve her any more, he 
ought not to accept of any Reward. If true 
Greatnels (as there's no room to doubt it) con- 
fifts in being wife and fteady, my Lord BelU" 
tnont is truly Great. 'Tis in this Country, that 
thefe great Men are to be found, which is, in my 
Opinion, the moft curious Thing in Englanij 
and what beft deferves the Attention of Travel- 
lers- It were to be wiflied, that they would 
turn it a little more that way, and acquaint us 
with all the particulars that come to their Know- 
ledge on Subjefts of this kind : Thefe familiar 
Examples would be very ufeful, and more, per- 
haps, than all thofe glittering Aftions which Hi- 
ftory is ftor'd with, and which are often vicious, 
and unworthy of our Imitation 5 by this Method 
we Ihould at laft be enabled to comprehend that 
all that is told us of Virtue is not mere Chimera, 
that 'tis not impoffible to renounce Ambition 
and Avarice, and that that is the fhorteft and 
cafieft way to Happinefs. But in England there 
are Ceremonies, Buildings, and old ruin'd Houfes 
with Infcriptiow j fo that there's but little Ap- 
pearance 
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pearance Aat Travellers will give us a Defcrip^ 
tion {£ EnglUhnen, or if ever they do, it will, no 
doabt, be ot another Sort of Heroes than thoft I 
have been (peaking of. 

When People fliew as much good Senfe in their 
ASiions, as thofe of this Country, 'tis eafy to- 
ufiier it into Converfation : Accordingly we find 
a great deal of it in theirs. They handle a Trifle 
without dwelling upon it, or putting themfelves 
into a Pailion. Good Senfe is what thejr efteem 
moft, and feldom talk of a Man for having Wit, 
or b^g without it. They fpeak of Things as 
they apprehend them, without any Fear of 
claftiing with conceited Opinions, tho* common, 
which, for that Reafbn, muft he of lefs weight 
among them than others 5 fo that their Conver- 
fation is always agreeable by new Thoughts, and 
often judicious when they confider Things on 
the right Kde. We find they have jufl: Ideas of 
many Things, wherein other Nations are mifta- 
ken. You would be much pleas'd to hear them 
make frequent ufe of the Word Plain as fbme- 
thing Praife-worthy, and that of Cunning as a 
Thing that is bafe. They never take the Title 
of a fimple or innocent Man in an ill Senfe, 
whatever Tone they pronounce it with ^ 'tis fo 
far from it, that they can't praife their Nation 
more than in faying, they are a good-natur'd 
People, and pretend that there's neither the 
Name nor the Thing in other Countries. ^ Ano- 
ther Proof of their good Senfe in Converfation is, 
the Silence with which they intermix it 5 and I 
believe it would not be difficult to juflify even 
their Hoip d'ye do, which they repeat at Times, 
and which the French laugh at, and attribute to 
the Want of Wit to fupport Converfation. The 
EngJifi have very well o^fervM, that when Peo- 
ple 
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pie talk onl^ for talking fake, there muft be i 
great many idle things laid, and that Converfk* 
tion ftiould be a Commerce of Sentiments, and 
not of Words 5 and fince, for that Reafbn, there 
may not be always Matter enough for Difcourle, 
they keep Silence for a long time j and then they 
have a Cuftom of breaking it off with a H(^ 
d'ye do ? which they make ufe of at Times, and 
is a Piece of Civility, fignifying, that they are 
attentive on thofe they are in Company with^ 
the' they have nothing to (peak to tnem about; 
But the tircfbme frothy Difcourfe of the greateffc 
Part of thofe that laugh at them, who would 
pafs for the Witty and Agreeable in Company^ 
juftifies the filent Temper of the EngUfi much 
better than all that can be faid for it. 

Their Writings are better known than their 
Converfation, and are celebrated for their good 
Senfe, which is often found even in their Dedi^ 
cations 5 for I muft tell you, by the by, that the 
Ertglilh dedicate Books as well as other People ^ 
but they know how to do it without praiitng, 
and to praife without cringing. There's a great 
deal of good Reafoning, but few Citations in 
their Works ^ and is as much as to lay, that they 
defpife Authorities, and that among their feveral 
\ Kinds of Liberty, they value that of Reafbn at 

a high rate, and are pleas'd to have it valued. 
As for Thefts, I am afTur'd they have fewer of 
them than others, if you except the Stage, that 
is to lay, the Bagatelle* Every where elle they 
defpife this Kind of Robbing, and 'tis more like- 
ly that they are the Peof>le that are robb'd 5 the 
lame good Senfe by which they excel others in 
the Sciences, demonftrates to them likewife their 
Uncertainty and Vanity, of which, perhaps, 
they are more fenfible than others, and have,^ 

at 
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at th.c iame. time, the moil Courage and Ho- 
oefljr to acknowledge it. 

T?is Matter of Concern to a Man to fee People 
with Xb many good Qualities, fb little communi- 
cative and fo harlh to Strangers that court them* 
iU this is one of the great Faults they are re* 
proaqh'd with, it ought to be examined a little. 
All that can be faid againft them on this Account, 
may be reduced to this ^ that they don^t compli- 
meiiit us much, or that they are flow in doing it : 
As for inditing us, I believe none charges them 
witih it, except it may be fome of the Story- 
Mongers that have never feen the Country thejr 
give aDefcription of^, or that exafperate every 
thing in order to make themfelves appear more 
conliderable. I lay then, that the Englifl) do no 
more in this refpeft, than what we fee reafona- 
ble People do every Day : They are generally 
reftrv'd at firJft, and open their Minds in Pro- 
portion to their Knowledge of the People they 
cleal with. On the other Hand, we reap the 
fame Advantage by them, which is common 
among referv'd People, and fufficiently recom- 
pences thofe that covet their Company, viz. 
that "we may depend more on their Friendftiip, 
once gain'd, than upon that of jrour ea£y, fawn- 
ing People, that condefcend immediately to 
every thing, and even obviate thofe that don't, 
delire their Company. It muft likewife be ob- 
fervM, that ''tis the French that complain moft of 
this Behaviour, without conCdering this is a 
Country, where the People are cool, and re- 
ferv'd, and confequently ought riot to mind fuch 
forward ^ and officious Pretences of Friendftiip, 
with which they ate not acquainted. When Evg- 
land is cenfiir'a on this Account, 'tis always by 
People that judge of it with Regard to France^ 

and 
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and that come from thence for the moff parC 
But I think they^ don't ^ exclaim fo mudi, 
when they come into this Country By the 
Way of Hollands In a Word, if People pretend 
that the Englifi have ftill fomething worfe than 
this Coolnefs, or IndifFercncy, that is, their 
Contempt of Strangers, it ought to be confider- 
ed, that moft of them ftay in the Country to 
make their Fortunes, and court the Etigl^ for 
that Reafon. And therefore, Ihould they think 
meanljr of us, or deipife us, I don't fee they are 
much in the wrong ^ for they themfelves are 
content with what they have, and never travel 
hut for Pleafure, as People ought to do that have 
already made their Fortunes. And in my Judg- 
ment, the Fault we have moft Reafon to reproach 
the Englifi with, is their extravagant Opinion of 
their Nation and Country: 'Tis certain they 
can't hear either found Fault with on any Ac- 
count 5 in this Refped they are far left reafbna- 
We than the French, of whom a great many 
well-bred People, not only acknowledge what is 
blameable in the Nation, but even prove it by 
the Writings which they publifh to correft iu 
This Self-Love of the Englijh is, of all things, 
the moft troublefbme to Strangers, who defire to 
be acquainted with them : It hinders People from 
converfing freely on all Subjeds, and informing 
them of the Manners, and Charafter of the Na^ 
tion, I am. 

Sir, 

heartily yours. 
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Letter V. 

OW that I am about writing to yoti 
concerning the Laws and Policy of 
the Englifiy don't expeft an exaQ: 
Enquiry^ which is difficult in Things 
of that Nature 5 I can only inform 
you of feme Angular and uncommon Paflages, 
that have furpriz'd me, and which, in my Opi^ 
nion, well deferve your Attention, Nor would 
I have you think that there's nothing commend- 
able in either, becaufe my Remarks tend to 
their Difadvantage. Both are, no doubt, good 
in fbme Refpefts, as well as in other Countries 5 
but 'tis only the ill Part in all Governments that 
is taken Notice ofj becaufe we fuffer by it : The 
Good, which only prevents our Sufiering, is not 
i(y eafily obferv'd. 

The Englijb Government is excellent in many 
Things, and in nothing more than in fupporting 
Liberty 5 which is, at the fame Time, permit- 
ted to degenerate on feveral Occafions into Li- 
centioufnels, and that to fuch a height, that I 
don't know whether it be for the Advantage of 
the Englijb to maintain it. The People, that 
Profperity has render'd forward enough to at* 
tempt any thing, have been permitted, from 
Time to Time, to flip into exorbitant Privileges, 
which they now look upon as their own : For 
tho' the Laws in Being are not fufficient to keep 
them within Bounds, yet fhould any Alterations 

happen 
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happen to be made, to make them moire efFeSuat^ 
the People would immediately regard thetn as 
fo many Attacks on their l^rivileges, I>t us 
now lee what they are, and how much every 
thing feems to favour them. One of the Ways 
tending to that End is, never to aid the Law^ 
but to keep ftridtly to the Letter, which is done 
fbmetimes after a childifh Manner : For Exam- 
ple, *Tis againft Law to have tW6 Wives ; but 
to avoid it, a Man has no more to do, than to 
marry three. Not long fince the Thing was 
proved, or at leafl: thought to be fo by moft Peo* 
pie, and I believe they would have ftill conti* 
nued in the fame Opinion, had not a rafh un-* 
thinking Fellow fpoil'd all by carrying things 
too far. As he travelled thro' the Countries, bfc 
marry'd all the pretty Girls that came in his 
way. But the Lcnpjers have fince bethought 
themfelves, that a Man cannot marry three, 
without firft marrying two, and fo the Eitglijh 
have loft their Privilege. I am affur'd that a 
Man can't be arrcfted, if he finds any room for 
chicaning about the Spelling of his Najme ^ he 
has no more to do, than to tell the Catch-poles 
that the Writ is not againft him, and they muft 
acquielce. Every one, as you may well ima- 
gine, is ready enough to take Advantage of thefe 
Quibbles, to play with the Laws, and fo get rid 
of the Danger. 

In cafe of a Crime not jpunilhable by any 
known or pofitive Laws, the Judges choofe rather 
to acquit the Criminal, than to have Recourfe to 
general Laws that might be rigorous. Suppofe 
a Man would be reveng'd on another, or infult 
him, he need only take Care that the Crime be 
not fpecified in the Defence or Anfwer, and then 
he is fafe. Some Years paft, a Man happened to 

cut 
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Cut off his .Adverfary's Nofe 5 pat it had no other 
Confequence^ than making ,a Law againft the 
Oflfenge* T?is true, there /ivas one in Force at 
that Time againft Maimii^g •, but the Man al- 
ledgM in his Juftification, tl^t a Perlbn without 
a Nofe was not maim'd, ^fcut disfigured 5 and fo 
cfcap'd by that Diftindfcjon. This gave Occafion 
to make an express X^w againft Disfiguring^ 
which comprehends^ all Parts of the Bodjr, and 
puts them out of Danger. What a Jeft is this 
in lb ferious an Aftair, and among fuch grave 
People! 

But let us examine a little what ill People 
liave tp fear, or the Good to hope for from the 
Xaw^« Let us begin with the Thieves, who are 
fo confiderable a Body, that the Government 
ought, in good Earneft, to think of fome Expe- 
dient to dettroy them. But this is not thought 
of; 'Tis fb far from it, that they are treated in 
fuch a Manner^ as to make them (bmewhat eafy, 
and not to repent altogether of choofing fuch a 
kind of Life. Here 111 acquaint you with the 
Things that feem to be done on purpofe to en- 
courage them. If one gets into a Houfe, or 
other Building, without breaking open or for- 
cing any thing, he is acquitted for a fmall Fine, 
or lome other trifling Punifhment, let the Theft 
be never fo confiderable. If he goes to work 
awkwardly, and has the Misfortune to be taken, 
and condemned. People do all they can to com- 
fort him, and make his Condition eafy : He 
keeps all the Money he ftole, and if you afk the 
Realbn of fuch an extraordinary Cuftom, they 
tell you, the unhappy Creature s Life pays for 
all, and that People s Money can't be diftinguifh- 
ed, fb as to be able to return every Man his own. 
At this rate they have Money enough to foften 
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the Thoughts of Death 5 the;^ cat, drink, attd 
divert themfelvcs fometimes in getting a Year's 
time for the Women under Condemnation, that 
happen to be locked up with them. Here, as 
well as in other Countries, they don't execute 
Women with Child, or fuch as give themfelvcs 
but to be in that Condition, as all may cafily 
be in this Place ^ for there's nothing to hinder 
the Sparks that keep them Company ftom be* 
ing in a good Humour, and doing them Ser- 
vice 5 or in cafe thefe Gentlemen fliou'd hap- 
J)en to fail, the Jaylor or his People are gal* 
ant enough to prolong, their Days. There's 
generally all forts of Debauchery and Wicked*- 
nefs in the Prifbns, and every thing looks 
among thofe that are condemned, as if there 
was nothing more to fear, or that an approach- 
ing and inevitable Death was a Motive to Plea* 
fure and Corruption. Thus an Englijhman will 
fay. Liberty follows us every where, and we 
find a way to enjoy it even to the End of 
our Lives. 

The Women of Pleafure are treated with as 
much Gentlenefi as the Thieves, there's a pro- 
digious number of them, they follow their Trades 
o])e'nly, and fpoil two thirds of the young Men 
with Impurity. If one of them finds herlelf 
impregnated, fhe may pitch on^ who (he will 
for a Father, and make- him a Prefent of a 
Child. If they are afk'd any Queftions about the 
Matter in their Lying-in, *tis after fuch a Man* 
ner, that any one might be perfuaded there 
was no harm in it, or that there could be a 
Junftuire when a Lie fhould be troublefome to 
a Crack. The Men are oftentimes furprized 
to find themfelves Fathers all of a fudden, and 
to have Children they did not think cf. I 

know 
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kaour a French Gentleman that was not a lit- 
tle perpkx'd about one of thefe Prefettts : The 
Girl that carry'd it to him was very ugly ^ he 
was very vain, and would much rather be fu- 
fpe£ted of any thing elfe, than an Intrigue with 
ftich a homely Piece. He would by no Means 
accept of the Baby, and fo,gav# Security, ac- 
cording to Cuftom, to prevent going to Pri- 
ion,: zpd in the mean time took a great deal 
of Pdns to juftify himfelf. There was one 
merry Circumftance in the Affair, if the Peo- 
ple of the Country may be believ^ed, the Gen- 
tleman, it feems, carry*d Teftimovies enough 
about him to prove his Innocence in a Minute, 
and fo as . never to be under the like Appre- 
henlions for the Time to come 5 an Englifimajt, 
no doubt, would fooner die than get off in 
fuch a Manner. But the Girl's Death, which 
happened in the mean time, put an End to 
his Fears ^ fhe own'd, as Ihe was dying, that 
what Ihe did was only for Intrigue fake, and 
to fee how he would get rid of it. 

The marry'd Women of Gallantry have as 
little Reafon to complain of the Laws, as the 
Ladies I have been talking of: There's one 
as much to their Advantage as they can wifh, 
which decides a grand Pomt in their Favour; 
a 'Hufband is obliged to father all the Chil* 
dren his Wife is delivered of, while he is in the 
Kingdom, tho' he can prove that he had not 
Icen her for Years. The Women have mapy 
other confiderable Privileges tending the fame 
Way 5 they can't be found guilty of the Bufi- 
nefs with^jit the clearefl Proofs, and pretty 
near fuctffks Madam Fermlle infifts upon in 
Moliere^ which is imppllible for the Hulbands 
to produce, they muft be conftantljj^ polled be- 
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hind their Wives, and fi€ all with tbeir oM 
Eyes, for no other Proof will do. The firft 
Duke of England proved his Misfortune clear 
enough, at leaft fo as to latisfjr the Publick, 
but yet he could not get a Divorce from his 
Wife. All the Satisfaftion he had, was to make 
the Gallant (wfio was a rich Tavern Man's Son) 
pay a confiderable Sum of Money in an Adion 
cjf Scandahm Magnatum, which punifhes an^ 
Difrefpeft to the Noblemen. So that in this 
Country 'tis as great a Fault, and there's juft 
as much Danger in debauching a Lord's Wife, 
as to fpeak ill of him. 

'Tis true, indeed, that this Toleration does not 
Ihclter the Women from all Dangers ^ for there 
are feme Hufbands that have Recourfe to other 
Expedients, when the Laws won't help them : 
I'll inform jou of what an Englijhman told me 
on the Subjeft. A certain Woman finding her 
End draw near, bethought herfelfof aflcingher 
Hufband's Pardon for. a great Injury fhe had 
done him, and with which ftie would acquaint 
him, in cafe, he promised to forgive her. He 
readily comply'd, and then fhe own'd an Af^ 
fair of Gallantry-, the Hufband affur'd her that 
he would not refent it, adding withal, that he 
had done her fome Wrong, for which he aflc'd 
Pardon, this (he did willingly, being no left 
furprized, than tranfported with her Hufband's 
extraordinary Goodnefs. Upon this he own'd 
to her that he was well appriz'd of her Con- 
€ufl:, which had made him poifbn her. Here's 
an Inflance of the cool Blood, and Conflancy 
of an EffgliJ/man that has taken a Refolution. 
It is well that People who are fo fleady don't 
do it often in all Things, efpecially in a Coun- 
try where the Laws are fb ealy. But to put 
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kn End to the Proofs I have given of* their ei* 
traordinary Gentlenefs, let us go on to the 
felfe Witneffes. 

If thefe Wretches are not entirely above the 
Pear of Punifhment, it may be laid at leaft, 
that 'tis fo light, and that there's fo little Pro- 
portion between the Rifque thej'" run, if they 
are found guilty, and their Profpeft of Gain in 
cafe of Succefs^ that a Man ought not to be 
furprized at their Nuiiibers. In the Year 1692 
a Fellovi^ forged a Writing, and counterfeited 
the Hands of leven of the chief Lords of the 
Kingdom, who enga^'d themfelves by it, to fa- 
vour King James's intended Invafion, and to 
feize th^ Queen, He found a way of conveying 
the Paper fecretly into the Bifhop of Rochefiers 
Houfe, who was one of the (even. He informed 
againfi: the Bifhop, upon which he was taken 
Up, and all his Papers feiz'd, except this that 
was forg'd, which as Fortune would have it, 
the Menengers could not find, and this was 
the only Thing that fav'd the Lords. Tho* I 
Ihould fey no more of this villainous Attempt 
which is fcarce credible,, I am perfuaded you 
have heard enough to aftonifh you, efpecially 
when you confider that it was undertaken with 
no other View than to get Money. But the 
Story does not end here, there's a great deal 
remaining untold, which is more incredible than 
what you have heard. The Roguery is all found 
owt \ and the Rogue, who was worth nothing, 
and confequently without Friends, is left to 
the Severity of the Laws, but meets v/ith no 
other Punilhment than the Pillory, that is, to 
be exposed for fome Hours to the People's Laugh* 
ter, and the Dirt which is thrown at him. Had 
he fucceeded in this^ or any other Defign of 
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the fame Kind, he might well hope for a ve- 
ry great Reward ^ if he mifcarries there's nothing 
more than the Pillory ^ when a Man once lofes 
his good Name by Things of this Nature, and 
fuch a Puniftiment, he goes to work again with- 
out any Hefitation, and may undertake any 
Wickedfnefs. How childifli is all this ! will you 
fay, or rather, what little Care do they take 
in England to fecure People's Honour and Lives ! 
or have the Englijh no more good Senfe than 
what every one makes ufe of for himfelf, or 
his own private Affairs? 

If, on one hand, the Government is negligent 
in finding out proper Ways to keep wicked 
People within Bounds, it takes but little Care, 
on the other, to relieve the unfortunate 5 and 
it may be affirm'd that the firft don't fuffer 
io much by the utmoft Severity of the Laws, 
as the other by their neglect ^ if it be true 
that hanging is a left Puniftiment than ftarving 
with Hunger, which is often the hard Fate of 
fome Prifoners for Debt : They muft maintain 
themfelves, for the Creditors are not obliged 
to contribute any thing towards it, and the 
King allows them (as they call it) nothing but 
Drink, that is to fay. Water. People are often 
arrefted for Trifles, a few Shillings, perhaps, 
which are much more difficult to be got in a 
Prifon than out of it, and after fome Time, they 
have not Money enough for Subfiftance, much 
lefs to pay Debts with. Some have been re- 
duced to live on the Rats and Mice <hey have 
catched ; others ill ufed by the Jaylors in ma- 
ny Refpecls, and afterwards poifon'd. Thefe 
Wretches have publifti'd a whole Volume of 
their Sufferings, and were in fucli Hafte to ap- 
prize the World of them, that tliey wilh'd the 
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whole Book might be contain'd in the Title, 
which is too long to be quoted at large 5 but 
here you have the Beginning and End of it : 
" The Cries of the Opprefs'd : Or a True and 
" Melancholy Account of the unparalell'd Suf* 
** ferings of the poor Prifbnefs for Debt in moft 

** of the Prifbns in England- with other 

*^ barbarous Cruelties not to be found in any 
*^ Hiflory or Nation whatever. The whole made 
" out from the cleareft Proofs." The Book was 
printed in 1691, and addrefs'd to the Parlia- 
ment^ but I have not heard that it has yet 
produced any EfFeft. 

'Tis difBcult to proceed any further without 
exclaiming againft fuch Cruelty as this, which, 
is not omy uncommon, but aftonifhing. The 
Policy of the EngUJh, in not remedying every 
Kind of Inconveniency, as much as they 
might, is not unlike that of other Nations ^ 
for to keep Men in Order, and make them 
live neighbourly together, muft be a difficult 
and imperfedt Work in all Countries^ but to 
fee Thoufands fufFer miferably.in the com^ 
mon Prifbns, and many die for Hunger, 
and . the Government not vouchfafe to apply 
any Remedy, is what could not be well ei- 
peded among thefe good Natur'd and wealthy 
People, (many of whom are often choak'd with j.j> 
their own Fat)>and' in a Country where the ^^^-^ 
Princess Care is fo extenfive and condefcending, 
as to order the very Ducks and Fifh in Ponds 
to be well fupply'd, and that by printed De* 
clarations pofted up in feveral Places. But the 
great Craelty of the Englijb confifts rather in 
tolerating the Evil than in doing it. 'Tis cer- 
tain they abhor all cruel Things •, Duels, Af- 
(affinations, and generall}^ all Sorts of Violence 
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are very uncommon in this Country, and I 
don't remember to have heard any thing of 
j)oy foninc, except the two Inftances I have men- 
tioned i for generally fpjeaking, an En^lijbman 
vents his Rage upon himfelf. 

Their aboli(hin§ of Tortures (which are a 
Shame to Chriftianity) is no fmall Proof of their 
Averfion to Cruelty. They are lookM upon here 
witli Horror, and never put in Prance even to 
difcover the Accomplices in a Plot \ while other 
l^^ations that regard the Efiglijb as Savages, and va^ 
luc themiclves very much tor extraordinary Po^ 
iitenefi^ ftill retain this barbarous Cuftom, and 
carry it fo far, that the moft frirfitfol Tortures 
^re in the Rank of common Formalities in 
criminal Proceedings. Ill acquaint you here, 
in a few Words, with the Method which the 
EvgliJI} obferve in Things of this Kature 5 it 
feems to me to be Angular, and I think it pre- 
ferable to any thing of the Kind in other 
Countries, 

No Man is punifh'd with Death without be-» 
Jng found guilty by two Courts of Juftice ^ 
the firft confifts of above twelve (e) Judges, but 
twelve at leaft muft agree in Opinion, the 
other confifts of that Number, and no more, 
they muft all live in the Neighbourhood of 
the Party accufed, and be of the fame Rank, 
as near as poifiblej after they are fworn, they 
continue together, without eating or drinking, 
till they are agreed in their Verdift : If you 
obferve well, you'll find that all the Circum- 
ftancca in the whole Proceeding are to the Pur- 
pofe, and well grounded : T^s to them we are 
^idebted for an eitrjiordinary Affair that hap- 
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pen'd fome Years ago : A Man was accuftd of 
Murder^ and the Evidence was fo clear, that 
eleven of the Jury were for finding him guil- 
ty withmit any Hefitation; the twelfth would 
not agree, but continued obflinate in fpite of 
all the Arguments ofFer'd by the Judge to con* 
vince him : At laft, the other Jury-men, being 
prels'd by Hunger, came over to his Opinion, 
and fo the Prifbner was acquitted. The Judge, 
being (iirpriz'd at the Man's Proceeding, aik'd 
him the Reafbn of it in private ^ he comply'd 
with the Requeft, having firft bound the Judge 
to Secrcfy. The Man that afted this extraor- 
dinary Part proved to be the Murderer, but 
he would neither violate his Oath, nor confent 
to a {econd Murder. When one confiders the 
Concifenefs and Brevity of this Method, and 
refleds at the fame Time on the abominable 
Tedioufnefs in Civil Caufes, which are fpun out 
to as great a Length in this Country, as any 
other, 'tis difficult to comprehend how Years 
fliould not be fufficient to put an End to one 
trifling Suit, among People that require no more 
than a Morning to determine between Life 
and Death ; and that the fame People who are 
fo fond of Liberty in other Things, can fub* 
mit tamely to the fhameful Tyranny of Law- 
Tricks, aiid of thdfe whofe Profelfion 'tis to im- 
prove them. 

Tis furprizing to lee People fometimes con- 
demned for finall Matters, and others eafily ac- 
quitted at the fame time that feem to be much 
more guilty ^ the Reafon is, becaufe they don't 
determine any thing but on the ckareft Proofs, 
without any Regard to Probability, Here Ma- 
lefadors may fometimes efcape the PuniftimentSi 
they deierve j but 'tis rare to fee an innocent 
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Man fufFer : Tho' thefe Criminal Proceedings 
are very moving, yet we fee them often at* 
tended with fuch gay and airy Circumftances, 
(no way agreeable to fo melancholy a Subjed) 
that the printed Accounts of them are in the 
Opinion of many People one of the moft di- 
verting Things a Man can read in Loniott. 
Among other Particulars, ^ there's an Account of 
the Preparations made by fbme of the Male- 
factors for Death ; and always that others would 
not liften to the Ordinary s Admonitions, or 
that they were infenfible, and refolv'd to pre* 
pare themfelves for Death after their own Man- 
ner, which is a Thing no way furprizing to 
the Peonle here, nor perhaps to you neither, 
after all I have told you already m their Cha- 
rafter: The Ordhiary endeavours, on "his Part, 
to perfuade the Reader, that the Unhappincfs 
of the Criminals muft be imputed to their ne- 
gledl of the Sabbath, which is lookM upon here 
not only as the heighth of Impiety, but likewife 
the Way to it. So that in this Country, as 
well as in others, the People always mak^ 
choice of feme eafy Duty of Religion, and ap- 
l^ly themfelves to it zealoufly, as if it were 
fomething more eflential than ordinary, and fo 
it may be truly laid, that among the Preachers 
the People make the greateft Number. 

Thefe Executions, with the Farces that at- 
tend them, have made nie think, with Aftonifh- 
ment, of the Obftinacy of the EtigliJI), for not 
making fome Change in their Laws. For it 
appears very plain, that thefe People that have 
fo little Fear of Death, are fenfibly touch'd with 
the Apprehenfions of any other Kind of Punifh- 
: ment •, and there's no room to doubt, but one 
Example of condemning a Thidf to any hard 
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Labour that was to contitaue for a confidera- 
hlc Time, would have more Influence than all 
thefe frequent Executions, which are fcarcely 
look'd upon to be infamous, and confequently 
can never produce any great Efteft. Something 
happened not long fince, as it were on Pur- 
pofe to convince them of this |Truth 5 a Thief 
was found guilty of ftealing fbme fmall Mat- 
ter, and fent to the Work-houfe. He was no 
fooner come out of it, but he returned to the 
old Trade, and is taken again. They defign'd 
to fend him once more to Work, but he would 
not bear to think of it, and chooling rather 
to die, he own'd that he had ftole a Silver 
Bafon from a Goldfmith, which he proved, and fo 
got himfelf fairly hang'd for it. This Contempt 
of Death, and Fear of Labour point out very 
clearly the way to free the Country of Thieves 5 
and there are a great many Reafbns to pre- 
fer this Kind of Punifhment to the other, iince 
all reafonable People a^ree, that there's no Pro- 
portion between the Crime and the Punilhment, 
between Thieving and Death. 'Tis true other 
Nations agree with the Englijh in this refpeia, 
but thefe Ihew an unaccountable Indolence (not 
to be met with any where elfe in my Opinion) 
in their negleft of fuch Expedients, as would 
foon put an End to the Pradtice. You wou'd, 
perhaps, think that they look upon thefe Exe- 
cutions as &i many publick Shews. due to the 
People, and that a Stock of Thieves muft be 
kept up and improved for that End. 

There are many other Reafbns to prove that 
the Laws of this Country are far from being 
rigorous 5 but if any of them happen to be 
more fevere than ordinary, they are but faintly 
executed. I believe there has been enough faid 

to 
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to fatis^ you, that a Man ought not to be 
furprizea to Heat the Peoj>le value thek Laws ve- 
ry much, and think them the beft in the World. 
Tis mudi more furprizing, that People offuch 
good Senfe, fliouU not make ufe of it on thefe, 
as well as on other Occafions, by accommodating 
their Laws and*Cuftoms to their Neceffities: 
But I believe it will be eafy to find the Rea- 
ibn partly in the Form of their Government: It 
items the great Bufincfs of Parliament is to 
watch the King, and his to watch the Pariia* 
ment \ fo that Sie People, which both of them 
endeavour to manage, enjoy, in the mean time, 
all the Licentioumefs they can wilh for. Be- 
iides, 'tis certain, that fuch free and wealthy 
People as the Evglijb, can't be fo eafily brought 
to follow any Party, as others j being too much 
accuftom'd to gratify their own Humour in 
obeying. I could readily add a third Reafon, 
that the fame found Underftanding which ren- 
ders a Man truly great, unhappily inclines him 
rather to fliun publick A&irs than to redie{s 
them. 

I embrace you, SJR, &c. 
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iTHAT youddir'dofme. Sir, in your 
I laft, puts mc in Mind of an Af&ir 
that happen'd here not long iince. 
A Mulician fat down to ling to 
^ fbme of his Friends. After he had 
entertain'd them with fome of his beft Airs, one 
tSths Company ddir'd him to iing a Ballad then 
in Vc^e. The Mufician being provok'd at fuch 
Uiage, gave him a terrible look, and went away, 
without finging any more. I will not take up- 
on mc to maintain that the Letters I write to 
you were fine Airs \ but 'tis certain that the De- 
icription of London, which you deCre, is no 
more than a kind of a Ballad, in Comparifbn of 
the People that live in it, and that you muft 
think me very good, if I continue finging after 
fuch an Affront. I don't, however, approve of 
the Mufician's ill Humour ; And fince you arc 
for Ballads, I am relblv'd you ftiall have them. 

London is iituated in a Plain along the Thames^ 
which is here in the Form of a Half-moon ; the 
Plain is fomewhat {helving, fo that the Situation 
is very agreeable. And tho' 'tis at this Time the 
greateft City in Europe^ the People are ftill adding 
to it i and great Numbers coming from all Sides 
to fettle in it, it was thought neceflary to build 
whole Streets. 

The Streets are wide and ilrait, efpecially 

thoft that have been built fince (lie great Fire, 
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which are about half the City. They want no- 
thing but to be better paved. 'Tis (iirprizing, 
that in fuch a wealthy City (where People never 
retrench any thing for being fuperfluous) they 
fhould negleft what is really neceflary, and be 
laving in a thing that might keep them from the 
Dirt and the Dull. 

The Houfes are built with Bricks, and made 
very convenient, the finalleft Corners are ufeful 
for fomething or other. The Ground is very 
dear, fo that People make the moft of, it. They 
take it commonly for a certain time, forty or 
fifty Years perhaps, and calculate Things with 
to much Exaftnefs, that the Buildings feldom 
ftand much longer. But they are fometimes out 
in their Computations 5 and 'tis common to fee 
fome of thefe daring Accomptants crufh'd to 
pieces by Houfes that drop before the End of 
the Term. Their way of Building is both agree- 
able and expeditious. A Man in this Place has 
the Pleafure of feeing his Houfe built in lefi 
time, than is allowed in other Countries fcr lay- 
ing the Foundation. Let us now go on to the 
chief Places of this great City. I am fenfible I 
promife too much, and that Prints would be 
more proper than a Lette;r ^ but 'tis that you de- 
lire, and not Prints, and my Delign is to pleafc 
you. 

Trhiteball is fituated between the Thames and 
the Park, and is a great old Houfe, very ugly, 
but very convenient. It has nothing like a Pa- 
lace but the Banquettirg-boufe '^ the reft is a 
heap of ilf built Houfes, which were not intend- 
ed to join. This is the ordinary Refidence of 
the Kings of Evgland. But the prefent King 
lives at Kevfingtofty in a fmall Houfe which he 
bought of a private Perfon, the Smoak and thick 
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Air of London not agreeing with his Conftitution, 
^Tis about a Mile and an half from it, and has 
nothing extraordinary either for Building or Gar- 
dening. 

St, James's is another Royal Palace. • 'tis old, 
and very irregular, but convenient and large. 
There's nothing elfc i:o make it agreeable, but 
the Profpcft of the Park, which is near it. Let 
us get into it, to refrelh ourfelves a little after 
the Fatigue of defcribing the three Royal Palaces, 

The Park is a large Extent of Ground with 
"Walks fet with Trees all round, which are very 
agreeable. There's a Canal in the middle edg'd 
with Trees, where one may fee the Ducks fwim- 
ming ^ the reft is Meadow, and Pafture for Deer 
and Cows. Its great Beauty confifts in bring- 
ing (as it were) the Country into the City. I 
am inform'd, King Charles II. intended to have 
added more Ornaments to it, and that he had fent 
for a fkillful Perlon from Paris for that Purpofe, 
the fame that defign'd the Scheme for adorning 
the Tuilleries. After he had taken a narrow 
View of the Place, he found that its native Beau- 
ty, Country Air, and Deferts, had fomething 
greater in them, than any thing he could con- 
trive, and perfuaded the King to let it alone. S(f 
the Park remains in the lame State, that is, a 
fine Country-like Place, and is the more agreea- 
ble, in my Opinion, ^ becaufe it has neither Art 
nor Regularity. ^ This is the Place where People 
go to get rid of the Dirt, Confufion, and Noife of 
this great City, and where the Ladies in fine 
Weather difplay all their Ornaments. They 
make a fine Appearance, as I have told you be- 
fore, and their Splendour is the more furprizing, 
becaufe we imagine 'tis in the Country we fee 
them. 

There's 
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There's another Royal Palace to be defcnbed, 
which is cMedr ^merfet-hojifei Tis no imall 
Concern to me that I cannot gratify you in this, 
and to find myfelf obliged to lend you an imper- 
ieft Account of London for Want of lb impor-* 
tant an Article* The Truth on*t is, I did not 
forefee that any one would fct itie to this Tafk, 
and beftdes, not being ov^r curious to fee Build^ 
ings, I unhappily ne^lefted this. But, if jrou 
pleafe. Til fay fomething of the Thames^ which 
runs juft by it. 

Next to the Park, I fee nothing more agreea^ 
ble or commodious than the River. I fay no* 
thing of its Breadth or Depth, which, with the 
Advantage of the Tides, render it capable of re- 
ceiving the largeft Ships of War, and 'tis to this 
that the Wealth and Greatnefs of the City is 
owing. What pleafes me befides is, the Gentle- 
nefs of its Stream, and a thoufand little Boats 
that cover it, and pafs from one End of the City 
to the other when People have Bufinefs, or fcr 
Pleafure when thejr have none* On thefe Occa- 
iions* there are fometimes great Numbers of 
Hautboys and Violins, -which render the Amufe- 
ments on the Water extremely delightful. 

There's a private Houfe more ftately than all 
*I have mention'd, and is properljr what Travel* 
lers call a Thhig worth feeing ^ this is my Lord 
Montague\ The Englijb are mbdeft enough, 
when they go no further than to {ar, 'tis the 
£neil Houfe in London ^ if they don t imagine 
that that comprehends every thing. The Houfe 
wants nothing but Furniture and People : You 
would think 'tis a Prince's Palace that does not 
live in it. 

There are feveral Squares in London^ feme of 
them are very fine, and furrounded with Palli- 
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jBdoes and Rails, but they are generally far fliort 
of what they might be made. They are nol 
much adorn d, and few People flop to amule 
themfelvcs alx>ut them, which would be very 
proper for this great City, and would fhew the 
Number, Wealth, and leifure Time of the In- 
habitants. I believe, indeed, that the Park 
makes People neglea thefe Places, and that they 
are not ^acious enough for thole that walk fait, 
I am likewife of Opinion, that the great Num- 
ber of Coffee-houfes, yrhere People fte one ano- 
ther conveniently, is one Reafon that thefe 
Squares are fo little frequented. But whatever 
'tis, be fore to remember this as a thing very 
remarkable, that there are a great many Places 
in London called Squares, where People may 
walk,^ and where few do. 

The Tower of London well deferves a whole 
Letter ^ and generally fpeaking, it takes , up a 
greaj deal of room in the Pocket-Books of the 
Gentlemen that travel. 'Tis the Citadel of the 
City 5 the Arfenal, the Prifbn for People of Qua- 
lity, and the Mint. I don't remember all, and 
'tis poffible I may have forgot half its Titles. 
There they fliew (Crowns and Sceptres, Axes, 
and Clubs, Lions, Leopards, and other terrible 
Things. The Governor of a young Gentleman, 
not long fince, examined all very carefully, and 
was of Opinion, that the Thing which deferv'd 
chiefly to be taken Notice of^ was the Axe that 
cut off the Head of a Queen of England ^ he 
made the young Gentleman under his Care, take 
off his Glove, and hold the Axe in his Hand, 
that he might boaft of it on Occafion. 

If you have any Friend that is curious, and 
that intends to travel into England^ you may 
give him an important Piece of Advice 5 that is, 
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that he need not be in much hafte, for St, PauV^ 
Church is not yet finifh'd 5 People are conftant* 
ly at work upon it, and *tis in a very forward 
Condition. HTis only waiting five or fix Years, 
at moft, to have the Pleafure of feeing it com* 
pleatly finifti'd 5 'tis one of the largeft Churches 
in Europe, and is capable of putting a ftop to all 
the Corruption o£ London, provided the Efficacy 
of the Sermons is anfwerable to the largeneO» of 
the Building. 

That of W'ejiminfier is very curious for its An- 
tiquity, the Tombs, and Epitaphs of the illu- 
flrious People that are interred in it, and alfo for 
Hejtry the Seventh's Chapel 5 but above all, for 
its being the Place appointed for the Coronation 
of the Kings of England. If a Man has not the 
Happinefs to fee this rare Ceremony, he mav, 
however, get fome intelligent Perlbn, as he 
views the Church, to fhew him the Manner of 
performing the whole, and then form an Idea of 
It with the Satisfadion of imagining himfelf to 
have l^een on the Spot. 

The ftately Building call'd the Royal Exchange, 
is another Ornament of the City, and might 
furniih Matter enough for a Defcription, which, 
no doubt, would become one of the Ornaments 
of my Letter, could I perfuade myfelf to under- 
take it i but feveral Obftacles ftand in the way, 
and elpecially the Apprehenfion I am under left 
I fhould not perform fo great a Taflc with the 
Eiadtnefs which is fo neceflary and agreeable in 
the Defcription of Buildings. I'll tell you no 
more of it than this, that the Merchants meet 
there every Day at a certain Hour, and that I 
have had lometimes the Pleafure to fee from its 
Top, the World in Epitome, and laugh'd to fee 
Men, for a little Gain, flir about like a Swarm 
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Ants, and hear them humming like a Swarm of 
Bees. 

The Monument ftands near the Royal Exchavge •j 
I muft tell you what it is, for then I ftiall have 
the better OppjortunitT* of giving you an Account 
of an Infcription, being an effential Thing to a 
Relation of Travels; it gives them an Air of Li- 
terature and Importance which they have not 
without it, and makes them immortal, if any 
Thing can. The Monument is a Column of the 
Dorick Order, chambered and hollow, 'tis raised 
near the Place where the Fire begun. This be- 
ing the higheft Building about Lovdon, People 
go to the Top for a Profpect, and 'tis the firft 
Place vifited by curious Travellers. There's a 
long Infcription at the Bottom, by which the 
Papifts are charg'd in bitter Terms with being 
the Incendiaries. King jfames order*d it to be 
eraftd ; afterwards the EvgVtJI) had it cut deeper 
than it was. And fince they are a People fub* 
jedt to Revolutions, 'tis not improbable but they 
may be obliged to make ufe even of the Foun* 
dation, if they are fo very obftinate about their 
Infcription. 

'Tis no fmall Concern to me^ now I have en* 
ter'd on fb curious an Afl&ir, that I can*t go any 
further, and entertain you with the Plan of fome 
Building, the Defcription of a Tomb, Blatoning 
of a Coat of Arms, an Account of fame Bas Re-* 
liefs, a Diflertation on fome Medal, or, in a 
Word, that I can't reftore fome Infcription half 
Worn out, which would raife me even to the Sub* 
lime. In the room of all this. Sir, I prefent 
you with an humble and fincere Acknowledg-* 
ment of my Want of Capacity for Things of 
that Kind* I muft even confefs, my Negligence 
has been lb very great, as not to fc;e the Cere- 
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tnony of giving Judgment againft a Lord, which 
happened fince my coming to London^ and that I 
did not go to the Horfe-Races, which is one of 
the greateft Diverfions in Evgland. I)are I tell 
it ? I have even neglected to lee the King in his 
Robes, and the famous Univerfilies of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Let me tell you what I have 
feen. 

There's a prodigious Number of Q)ffce-houfe8. 
in London^ the Outfides have nothing remarka** 
ble, or worth defcribing 5 fo that I'll {peak only 
of their Cuftoms, which deferve fome Notice, 
becaufe moft of the Men refort to tliem to pafk 
away the Time. Thefe CofFee-houfes are the 
conftant Rendezvous for Men of Bufinefs as well 
as the idle People, fo that a Man is fooner a(k*d 
about his Coftee-houfe than his Lodging. Be- 
fides Coffee, there are mapy other Liquors which 
People can't well relifh at firft. They fmoak, 
game, and read the Uazettesy and fometimes 
make them too. Here they treat of Matters of 
State, the Interefts of Princes, and the Honour 
of Hufbands, &c. In a Word, 'tis here the Eng* 
lijh difcourfe freely of every Thing, and where 
they may be known in a little Time 5 their Cha- 
rafter, likewife, may be partly difcover'd, even 
by People that are Strangers to the Language. 
It appears coolly in their Difcourfes, and Atten- 
tion to what they hear j you don't fee them in- 
terrupt one another,, nor feveral fpeaking at the 
fame Time. They reprefent thefe Coffee-houfes 
as the mod: agreeable Things in London^ and 
they are, in my Opinion, very proper Places to 
find People that a Man has Bufinefs with, or to 
pafs away the Time a little more agreeably, 
perhaps, than he can do at Home •, but in other 
refpeds they are loathfbmc, full of Smoak like a 
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Giiard-Room, and as much crowded. I believe 
^tis tbcCe Coftee^houfes that furnilh the Inhabi- 
tants of this great City with Slander, for there 
one hears eiatt Accounts of every thing done in 
Town, as if it were but a Village. 

The Shops arc handTome and large, and there's 
no room to fear the dangerous Civility of the 
People o£Paris^ that would engage a Man to buy 
more than he has a Mind to do ^ nor the cold 
and blunt Behaviour of the Dutch Merchant, that 
is always for (aving Charges 5 you are neither 
ibath'd nor (bwer'd by the Merchants in London^ 
They ieldom a(k too much: Strangers buy as 
cheap as others. Tis true, the Engltjh pay £0 
roundly for every thing, that the Merchants can 
^o no more than ufe us as if we were Evglijh 5 
but we are obliged to them for not diftinguilhing 
us in the odious Manner they do on other Occa- 
fions, which is more provoking than the Lofs of 
the Money they (harp us of. 

That you may think me an eiaft Writer, you 
(hail have an Article on th^Taverns, and 'tis 
furprizing that we Travellers l^ould fay fo little 
of them, fince they are, perhapi, the Things We 
arc beft acquainted with. Evefy Thing is ex- 
cefllvely dear in them, but fo far all are treated 
alike. Filh Entertainments are much better 
here than in Varis \ but there's no Compariroii in 
other Things, elpecially the Attendance ^ audit 
muft be owned that a Tavern is the proper Place 
for Hafte and Forwardnefs. I had like to have 
forgot fbmething very particular and important, 
the Tavern Signs are extraordinary big, and 
magnificent ^ I have feen fome in Villages that 
were worth pretty near as much as the Taverns 
themfelves. 

G 2 There 
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There arc great Numbers of Hackney Coaches 
in Londofty they are pretty cheap, and. ready at 
a Moment's Warning 5 all the Crofs-ways, and 
Corners of Streets are crowded with them. The 
Coachmen keep in their Boxes, but watch Peo- 
ple narrowly as they pafs by, and run towards 
a Man on the leaft Signal : This, in my Opi- 
nion, is one of the Advantages which London 
has of Paris. And without this Conveniengr, 
People wou'd pafs their Time but very indifife-* 
rently in this Place, for it rains continually in 
"Winter^ and the Streets being ill pav'd, are 
icarce fit for walking. Sometimes a thick Fog 
mixed with an oiFenfive and unwholefcmeSmoak, 
covers the Town •, lb that in London a Man is 
employed either to keep himfclf out of the 
Dirt, or Ihut up in a Coach, to prevent being 
blacken'd or poifon'd with the Smoak. Befides 
this, the Streets are very ill lerv'd with Lights 
in the Night-time 5 *tis true, for fome time they 
have made ufc of Lamps, but there's not a 
fuflScient Number of them 5 and befides, they 
are made after fuch a Fafhion, that a Man iis ra- 
ther dazzled than lighted from the only Side which 
cafl:s a Light. 

The Winter Dirt is followed by intolerable 
heaps of Summer Duft ^ it fpreads every where, 
and fometimes makes very fine Houfes unfit for 
Habitation. Then People retire to the Country, 
and you wou'd lay that the Englijh muft have 
Duft to make them go. This may, perhaps, 
perfuade you, that the Country here is not agree- 
able, or that the Eitglijl) have no great Inclina- 
tion for it 5 but this is not altogether true, and 
before I finifti my Letter, I muft fay fomething 
of it. And now I hope your Curiof ity is entire- 
ly gratify'd, after ^U I have told you about the 
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-City c£ LoTtdoTty and that you*ll put it iri the. 
Number of tho(e you know, and niyfelf amoiig 
the complaifant People, that can't refufe their 
Friends any thing, and that find nothing impof- 
fible, when they are refolv'd to pleafe them. 

The Country is moftly plain, but not uniform, 
which makes flat Countries very di(agreeable. 
There arc Hills here and there, fb that you have 
always a Prolpeft. You may fee Rivulets wind- 
ing-, and Woods of feveral forts. Parks, and fine 
Hou(es. But what is more agreeable than all the 
reft, is the Verdure, which is more lively and 
durable than in other Countries, but they pay 
pretty dear for it, fince the moifl: Air by which 
'tis nourilh'd, foon puts an End to their fine 
Weather, fo that they have nothing but Leaves, 
when oti^r People have Fruit : Theirs have but 
Kttk tafte, except the Gulden Pippins^ which I 
believe I have laid fbmething of already. Their 
Flowers have little fmell •, their Game is infipid* 
and I don't know that there's good Water any 
where 5 and they have no Wine, which is a 
greater Mortification to them than all the reft : 
You know there are no Vinej'-ards in England^ 
and tho* they bring Wine from other Countries, 
yet they have not the Pleafure of eating Grapes, 
which 1%^ in my Opinion, the great Inconveni- 
ency of Countries that have no Vineyards. 

The Englijh value this Country I have been de- 
fcribing, at a very high rate ; they boaft of it 
in an extraordinary Manner, and prefer it to all 
the Countries in the World, as they do theni-r 
(elves to all other Nations. I wifti it were in my 
Power to give you an Account of their Manner 
Vf Living 5 but I never durft inform myfelf fuf- 
ficiently about it. I am told, they make one 
gnothej: long and frequent Vifits at Hunting 
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Matches, and at Entertainments •, the lirft can- 
fifts in running faft, and the other in drinking 
hard •, but I muft not forget one Circumftance 
among the reft, that there are fbme Occafions, 
where the People that value themfelves fer do- 
ing every thing in order, get but half drunk 
with the Man of theHoufe, that they may after- 
wards com pleat the Work thro' the good Will of 
the Servants. They have fome other very par- 
ticular Ways which I take no Notice of here, 
becaufe I know them but by Repc«rt : I was fa- 
tisfj^'d with this uncertain Intelligence, left there 
might be fome Myfteries in the way, which 
none can approach unpuni{h*d. 

I am but juft returned from a (hort Journey I 
tork into the Country, but I have not feen any 
thing worth relating, except Sir Villicm Temple*^ 
Place cf Retirement, and another Houfe that is 
not fo Iblitary. I happened by chance to be ia 
the Neighbourhood of that famous Negociator 
and Philofopher, and in the Interim I recoUeft- 
cd fbmething I had read a few Days before ia 
one of his Books : That England was exclaimed 
againft in the World, for no other Reafon but 
bccaufe Strangers that come to vifit her, had,, 
generally fpeaking, no other knowledge of her 
than what they got in their Inns, and by People 
worth nothing ^ and perhaps without Merit, 
Birth, or Fortune to give them an Opportunity 
of; knowing People of Figure. I thought a Man 
that reproachM Strangers after fuch a Manner, 
could not excufe himfelf from giving a good Re- 
ception to thofe that went to vilit him, and be- 
sides that, I had no Reafon to be apprehenfive of 
any violent or boifterous Diverlions. I went ac- 
cordingly, and was received with great Civility, 
but this, in mj Opinion, is nothing to the King- 
dom 
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dom in general ^ for there are but few (uch as 
Sir William Temple in England^ no more .than in 
other Countries, and a few fiich able Men as he, 
conclude nothing for their Country 5 for they 
poffefs all the good Qualities of the Nations they 
are acquainted with. I fpoke to him about his 
Writings 5 he afk'd me whether I had read them 
in Eftgljjh or in French 5 and on my telling him 
it was in French^ he complained ot the Tranfla- 
tion, faying, that they had barbaronjly murder'd 
it. Here I faw the Model of an agreeable 
Place of Retirement : 'Tis far enough from the 
City not to fear Vifits, the Air is wholefome, 
the Land good, the Profpeft bounded, but plea* 
fint, a River runs hy the Houfe, and makes the 
only Noift that is heard 5 the Houfe is fmall, 
but convenient, and nicely furnifti'd •, the Gar- 
den proportioned to the Houfe and cultivated by 
the Owner, himfelf free from Bufinefs, and, in 
all Appearance, without Defigns, few Servants, 
and fome People of Senfe to keep him Company, 
which is one of the moft agreeable Things m the 
Country, to the Man that is Co happy as to have 
it. I obferv'd, at the fame time, the Effect of 
all this 5 Sir JTilUam is healthful and bri(k, and 
tho' he is much troubled with the Gout, and ad- 
vanced in Years, yet he tired me with walking, 
and had it not befen for fome Rain that fell in 
the mean time, he would, I believe, have obli- 
ged me to call for Quarter. You may well ima- 
gine I did not fee all this without fighing feveral . 
times, and refieding on the Reafons that car- 
ried me to this Place, to difturb People in their 
Retirement. 

The good old Gentleman thought I was not 
recompenc'd enough for my Trouble, fince I 
faw nothing but his Houfe •, and tho* I alfur'd 
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him I was much inore curious in Men than in 
Buildings, and that I was fatisfy*d with the 
Honour of feeing him, he would have me, by 
• all Means, vifit the Duke of &«i^r/^t's Country 
Houfe at Petfworthj before I return'd to Lottdon^ 
he complimented me with Horfes and Servants 
to conduft me, and fearing that the Duke might 
be gone to Lovdon^ he made Lad j Temple write 
to the Dutchefs. The Duke received me v^y 
civill3r. He lives retir'd in the Country for the 
moft part, if a Man can call it a Retirement, 
. where there are above a hundred Servants, a 
iiner Palace than the King's, and as good a Ta- 
ble. I am of Opinion, a moderate Income is as 
eflential to Retirement, as it is to the Happi*- 
nefs of Life, and that a Man of boundlefs Riches 
has too great a Talk upon his Hands* I was 
qonftantly thinking, in this ftately Palace, of 
Sir WiUiajn Tejnples folitary Houfe and little 
Garden, which made me dream of the Pleafure 
of a private and quiet Life. I did not think of 
any thing el fe, and returned to London with all 
the Expedition that could be, to prepare Things 
for my Departure, 

Now, Sir, I take Leave of you, and will not 
think my long Travels into England to be in 
vain, if my Letters give you any Pleafiire, or if 
they hinder you now, that you are fo near, from 
coming over, and doing that common and un*- 
profitable Thing called a Tour into England. 
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LETTE RS 

Concerning the 

French Nation, &c. 
Letter I. 

SIR, 

E Pleafure I have had in fending 
Otters to you concerning JSnglam^ 
ind that which you fay they have 
jiven you, puts me into the Hu- 
nour of writing to you about 
. _ _ France, and tlie French Nation. 

Here 'tis eafy for me that am unpolifti'd and a 
Svifs, to eicuft myfelf (were it neceffary) from 
fD bold an Undertaking : It will look as if I had 
eiercis'd my Parts and let them an Edge on ano- 
ther Nation, before 1 begun with the Frenck, 

As 
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As to the Objeftion of my venturing to cha* 
ratterize Nations, without being fri^ten*d at 
the private Characters of the Men that compofe 
them, I am of Opinion 'tis not fb bold an En- 
terprizc as it fcems to be at firft. Men change 
and differ from one another, but the Difference 
does not alter the Charader of the Nation *, it 
only introduces fome Diverfity. I mufl defire 
you to obferve, that when I {peak of the French 
Nation, I mean by it the greatefl Part of the 
People, and that I except Perfons of Merit out 
of it J they are above the Charafter of their Na* 
tion, and muft be treated of diftindly. I like- 
wife except fuch other Perfons, as are diftin- 
guifh'd on Account of their Conftitutions, or any 
other particular Circumflances, for my Defign 
is to fpeak of the Multitude only, that is, the 
French Nation, 

The French are more fonvard in Chewing their 
heti Side, and anticipating People's Expectation 
than any other Nation : ^Tis by that way which 
firfl offers itfelf, that l muft begin to malce them 
known to you. They are eafy of Accefs, civil, 
obliging, and forward 5 they appear to be fincere^ 
open and very affectionate ^ they love to pleafe , 
People, and to do it readily and with a good 
Grace. They feem to be cut out for Society in 
every refpeft 5 they love Mankind, and delerve 
to be loved. But the]^ are not, for the moft part, 
content with the Sentiments of Friendihip which 
they infpire 5 they muft be applauded and ad- 
mired, and particularly by us Strangers. They 
look upon us as if we were made for that Eno, 
and as it were to admire them before-hand 5 it 
muft be own'd they are not altogether miftaken, 
and that Strangers are, generally fpeaking, vhat 
. they fuppofe them to be. The Things they 

would 
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vonld hare us admire in them above the reft, 
are their Wit, their Sprightlincfi, Politenefi, 
and Behaviour. They think a Man's greateft 
Merit confifts in them, and pretend to be diftin- 
gaifh'd from the reft of the World on that fcore 5 
and it muft be allow'd, that the Charader of the 
French J with refpeft to their Vivacity, and the 
good OiMnion they have of themfelves, is diftin- 
guifh'd from that of ^11 other Nations, 'Tifftroe, 
all have fome Prefumption, and Self-love is fo 
much diffused aqiong Men, that People in gene- 
ral, as well as private Perfcns, have each their 
Sbare, and make themfelves ridiculous by the 
Advantage which they pretend to have of others. 
But it varies according to its Ob jedt ^ fbme value 
themfelves one way, and fome another, and this 
is it that partly forms their different Charadlers, 
Vivacity, and the Pleafure it gives the Frettcb^ 
are the principal Things that (hew theirs. 

But this Vivacity, which is their known Cha- 
racter, has the fame Fate with fuph as are equi- 
vocal or ambiguous, and depend only on Opi- 
nion ^ for if fome are charmed with it, and 
think the French the firft Nation in the World, 
there are othersr at the fame time that have no 
Regard for it, but, on the contrary, think it dif- 
agreeable. They pretend that Men ought, for 
the moft Part, to be cool and plain, according to 
their ufiial way of walking, and that a fpright- 
ly Nation, that fpeaks nothing but Wit, deferves 
to be admired much after the lame Manner that 
another Nation fhould be, that never ftirr'd but 
when they danced. They maintain that good Senfe 
is the effential Qiiality of Man, and that 'tis it 
which unites Men, and that this fprightly Wit, 
which they prefer to good Senfe, and the Senti- 
ments 
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ments of Hit Heart, may not be entirely what 
People imagine. They obfenre, that moft of 
thole who acknowledge this Charader of the 
French^ admire them the lefs, and that the more 
they know them, the left they agree with them, 
and that they fee thro' the Varnifh, which at 
firft is dazzling and pleafant ^ and perhaps not 
without Reafon. It may even be true that thefe 
fair Appearances, which are nothing at Bottom, 
are the very Things which make People after- 
wards not only efteem the French lefs than they 
delerve, but even to hate and defpife them : 
We are always very ready to hate thofe that im- 
pofe upon us, and a little Hatred is fuiHcient 
to hinder us from judging equitably. Be it as 
it will, and without any Prepoflcffion either for 
or againft the Frotcb, this muft be pwn*d, that 
by a {lender Knowledge of them, we eafily dif^ 
cover that their over-valuing Wit, Behaviour, 
and Outdde, makes them negleft what is (olid, 
that they are fond of Trifles, and that, generally 
Ipeajcing, they don't know the Value of Things. - 
Tis even apparent, that by their Negleft of 
cultivating good Senfe, and valuing it enough, 
the}'' are apt to miftakeit^ for if it be not accom- 
pany*d with Exprelfions and Ways to fet it off 
to Advantage, they are often fo far deceived as to 
take it for Stupidity. We have feen their Men 
of Wit perplex'd with the good Senfe and Cool- 
nefs of a Stranger, without knowing the Reafon 
of their Perplexity. They muft be much more 
embarrafs'd when a Man of known Merit does 
not fhew much Wit ^ I believe thofe that obferve 
this Defect in him, whifper it to their Friends as 
a Thing that ought to be kept fecret. They are 
eager after Fame, and moft of them look upon it 
as the ultimate End of Merit. This is another 
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'SJStSt ot their fmall Regard for good Senfe, and 
their fctting too high a Value on Vivacity, 
Wit, and Outfide. Thus they ftek after that 
Kind of Merit, more than any other, that 
makes thq greateft Noife j or they feek rather 
after Noife, which they look upon to be infepa- 
rable from Merit. As for that which confifts in 
renouncing Chimeras and extravagant Defigns, 
and leading a quiet and private Life, or that 
which is its own Reward and felf-fufEcient, they 
look upon them as fine Ideas to be found no 
where but in Books 5 and the Name of a Philofb- 
pher, or a Man that would reduce his Ideas to 
PraSice, is with them a Kind of an Affront. 
Accordingly we find no Philolophy in their Chara- 
fter y fo they feed themfelves with Shew,and prefer 
the Pleafure of the Outfide to what is real, if I 
may be allowed to fay fo, without philofophizing 
too much 5 and *tis obferv'd, that, on many Oc- 
cafions, they would have their Happinefs confift 
in being thought happy. They are better pleased 
in being well cloath'd, than eating well j to be 
at great Expences, in order to be thought rich, 
even at the Hazard of confounding their Riches 5 
to expofe them to Danger, rather than prelerve 
or enjoy them with Moderation, without ap- 
pearing rich, Thofe that are fuccefsful in their 
Attempts upon Women, or would be thought fo, 
and that have the envied Title of the Womcn^s Fa-^ 
vourites to encourage them the more, acknowledge 
that they would rather be looked upon as Favou* 
rites with the Women, tho* they were not fo, than 
be really in their Favour, without being thought fo. 
Thefe Gentlemen make a confiderable Body in 
France^ by their numbers ^ in which they reckon 
every Man that is well made 5 fo that by meit^ 
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tioning thcm^ I prove more than appeared at 
firft- 

In this Country, as well as in others, the* 
perhaps not fo geaerally. People are ftrangel|r 
intoxicated with the Thing calFd Quality ^ and 
tho' the French are not (b exa<^, nor capable of 
bringing as many Proofs of their Nobility as the 
QermattSf they are however lb full of their Titles, 
that they think there's fome real good in them ^ 
the People believe it too, and bear with Eaie the 
Di(clain, which they look upon as the Confe- 

?uence of a well grounded Su1)ordination« Thefe 
lentlemen csLxry this Notion of their Quality Co 
far, that even in extream Poverty, to which 
great Numbers of them are reduced, they are £b 
obftinate, that they will not help themfelves 
either by Work or Trade, and have no other 
Refources but War, Marriage, and the Court* 
In other Refpeds they look upon Idlenefs as their 
befi Privilege, and the mod: effential Diftindion 
between them aiKi the Tradefmen, with whom 
they would have nothing in common, were it 
poiiible. The French are very fond of Authority 
and Command, which make another Diftindion. 
They buy Employments very dear, to pleafe 
themfelves that Way -, they never think ot run- 
ning in Debt, or being ruin'd, provided they 
get above thofe that were their Equals, and 
make a great Figure in the World. What can 
they do more ? As the Tafte of the Nation is 
bent on thefe ^n^ployments, there muft be con- 
fequently a great Number of them, and fome 
are often created to make them ilill greater. 
But if the Officers of Juftice are very numerous 
in France^ thofe that go to Law and are ruined by '• 
it, are numberlefs ^ the French have undoubtedly 
more litigious People than any Nation in the 

World. 
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World. When we Confider this double Folly, 
we can't well avoid calling to mind two ridicu- 
lous Perfbns in one of their Comedies j and one 
is under (bme Temptation of making a more 
general Application of the Verfe which chara* 
derizes them : 

One is always a Client^ the other always a Judge. 

The trench don't think much of Liberty 5 
they are not iatisfir'd to depend on the Prince in 
every thing they iufFer themfelves to be deprived 
o£^ but fubmit, even thro* Inclination, in that 
which is the moft independant Thing that Men 
are poiTefs'd of, and have the leaft Power to give 
away. A Word that falls from him, orisipoke 
bycnance, is magnified, and becomes the Subject 
of a Decifion, that lets a Value on Men and 
Things. Whatever Share of Liberty the Prince 
has left them, they facrifice to Cuflom, to which 
they are Slaves- They make Cuftom, the 
Queen of the Country, the g^eat Queen, no lefi 
than their King, the great King. Tis Jo ! 'Tu 
ftot fo! are their iacred Reafons to approve or 
condemn any thing ^ and 'tis a bold Adion in 
France J that gives occafion to any one to fay. Is 
it not jo ? if he has Courage enough to revolt 
any way againft the Nation, by replying 5 Tis 
foj fcr / did it. There's however a French 
Liberty^ and no doubt but you have often heard 
this Word, which they re{pe6t, and pronounce 
with a loud Voice in foreign Countries. This 
Liberty is no more than to have Courage to 
difpen^ with fome of their Laws of Politenefs, 
and not to be more formal than is proper *, for a 
Man to be fo daring as to lean m his Elbow 
Chair, when he is weary with fitting upright 5 

to 
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to aflc for Meat and Drink at all Times, among 
ones Acquaintance •, to fay that ihe Wine is 
good, when 'tis not fo 5 and to do other Things 
of like Importance. If there's any room for 
laughing to think the Liberty of a Nation ftiould 
conlift in this, there's undoubtedly much more 
Realbn to laugh, to fee Nations where 'tis not. 
* They are very eXaft here in all the trifling 
Duties of Life : People take a great deal of Care 
to inform themfelves about a Perfbn's Health, 
after a fmall fatigue, and 'tis a Point of Civility 
to fend him a Compliment upon it. An honeft 
Man is not more fcrupulous in returning a Pledge 
left in his Hands, than a French Man in return- 
ing a Vifit. To make and receive them is one 
of their chief Occupations, and they think their 
Time well employ'd that way j a Life which they 
pafs in Company is,^ in their Opinion, a Life 
agreeably fpent, and in Order. Man, fay the]r, 
is made for Society 5 and they are forming this 
Society all their Days, and will have it conlift of 
great or fmall Companies, where they give one 
another an Opportunity of becoming Men. 
They almoft think every Man an Ob^Z, or a PW* 
lofopbety that difcovers any Inclination for Soli- 
tude, not being able to comprehend how 'tis pof- 
fible for any one not to be pleas'd with Conver- 
fatiori, where a great many polite and obliging 
Things are faid. They are litewife very watch- 
ful for any Opportunity of employing a thou- 
iand little far-fetch'd Ways, that are become na* 
tural, as it were, by Cuftom, and by which 
they pretend to pleafe. All this put together, 
makes up that magnificent Name which they 
call the Art of Livings and which they have 
Reafon to call lb, finoe they look upon it as tht 

great 
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jjrfeat Concern of Life, and that they don't iccili 
to live for any other End. 

People of this Complexion iiluft neceffSiriltr 
value a Court Life at a high rate, and prefer it 
to any other ^ which is another Singularity in 
the Charadler of the French. Thejr arc Courtiers 
By Inclination, and, if I may fay fo, bjr Birth i 
They are pleas'd with obeying, and coinmand* 
ing; they admire Things eafily, and a little 
Gutlidfc is fufficient to eirtploy them: They 
think of nothing but to impofe upon People, 
dnd to be thought happy, and they let others 
impole upon them, in their Turn, for they look 
tipon themfelves tobehapfiy, if they can pafJ 
on the World Jts fuch. Thefe noble Difpbiitions 
^e ftill flrengthen'd more arid more by the 
Form of the Government, which is fuch in 
France^ that every thing depends on the Court. 
So that Inclination and Interelt, i^rhich are twa 
t)owerful Motives, concur here to make great 
Numbers of People choofe this kind of Life, 
and fiicceed in it. If a great Man that is a Cour^ 
tier happens to give the King any Offence, and 
that he orders him to retire, that is, to go and 
live on his Eftate, the very fame Eftate that he 
has taken the greateft Pains to improve, and 
&dorn 5 yet he thinks himfelf an Exile : He Ian* 
guilhes from the Time he becomes his own Ma-» 
fter ^ Leifure and Liberty make him unhappy* 
The Count de Btiffl^ who made himfelf famous by 
his Writings, is a Proof of this : Some pretty 
Stories malidioufly wrote^ were the OdCaiion o^ 
his Banilllment from thfe Court-, and tho' one! 
inight think that a Writer fhou'd 1I0^ fear R^ 
iircment, it did not, however, agree with "hint ^ 
he wou'd write no more than what tended to get 
Aim out of it« The Letters which he fent to 
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the King are publilh'd^ oh! what SubmifEons^ 
what Efforts to be reftored to Favour ! But when 
he found there was no Hopes of fucceeding, he 
became inconfolable, and fell upon writing Mo- 
rals towards the End of his Days. He composed 
a. fmall Treatife of it, wherein, after demonftra- 
ting, by feveral Examples, that great Men are 
generally unhappy, and that Providence makes 
ufe of all forts of Adverfity to make them fenli- 
ble of the Vanity of worldly Affairs, he puts 
himfelf at laft in the fame Rank, and writes the 
Hiftory of his own Life : He derives his Gran- 
deur from the Pofts he had in the King's Armies, 
that is, from many Years Service, and looks up-* 
on his Banifhment from Court as his Unhappi- 
nefs, that is to fay, many Years Liberty. There^s 
a Frenchman for you made for Society, and ta 
live with the Great, but fo uneafy that he can't 
live with himfelf ^ I deiire no other Proof of 
the little Value of this Wit, Politenefs, and Be- 
haviour that they make fuch a Noife about : All 
thefe Things are neither ufeful nor agreeable, but 
in the Commerce of Life, on which they make 
tis dependant ^ and every Man that has no other 
Qiialities, which is the Cafe of moft of thofe that 
ftud)'' them, is in a Manner loft when he is alone ; 
He is abandon'd by himfelf, as foon as he is 
abandoned by others. 

But 'tis not only the Nobility that are attached 
to the Court, and prefer this Way of Living to 
all others ^ but, generally, . People of all Ranks 
in France have a ftrong Palfion to puffi their 
Fortunes, in which they fucceed better than 
others : They travel thro' all Nations with that 
Defign, they find a Way of getting Accefs to all 
Houfes, and putting themfelves into all Shapes* 
£ven the mean People, that in other Countries 
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ffiinlc of nothinjg more than Subfifiance, are here 
poffefs'd with the Fancy of growing Great 5 and 
fome one has remarlc'd, merrily enough, that 
France furnifhes all Europe with Valets de Chambre 
and Cooks, being the Employments that make 
People's Fortunes. The Governors to young 
Men, Dancing-Maftcrs, Fencing-Mafters, En- 
gineers, are almoft every where Frenchmen 5 and 
if People are wanted for any other Occupations, it 
is poflible there may be found in all Parts o£ France 
fuch as will be very ready to undertake them. 
There needs no more to know the French, than 
to examine the good and bad Qualities that are 
requifite to make a Fortune, that forms their 
CharaSer : Firft, I think there muft be Com- 
plaifance, Affurance, and Forwardnefs, and that 
there be nothing either above or below a Man. 
Thefe are, in effect, the Talents of the French, 
hy which they get very much the Start of the 
Adventurers of other Nations, when they are 
Competitors. They are always bufy about finall 
Matters, that feem to them confidferable ^ they 
think themfelves very well employed, and are 
feldom undeceiv'd in one Trifle but by another. 
One may fay, without wronging the French Na- 
tion, that 'tis among them a Bagatelle is in its 
Kingdom, 'and that they do it more Honour 
than any where elle. But on the other Hand, 
they may well boafl: of bringing it to Perfedtion 
inieveral things, and furpalling all the World 
in this refpeft. 

I now return to that which forms the principal 
Character of the French, their brillant Wit, or I 
muft rather tell you what Advantage they 
have by it, lince they are no lefs diftinguifh'd 
by- it from others than by Wit itfelf. When I 
obferve to you that 'tis on that Account they 
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thirile thcmfelves the firft Nation in the Worlif, 
and made to be admired, you' may think, per^ 
haps, that *tis becaufe they muft have more Peo- 
ple of Wit than are to be met with elfewhere. 
But that. Sir, is- not the Reafon. The Freneb 
are witty in general, the Nation Ihines with it, 
and their Wits have no other Advantage than to 
be the firft among their Equals, You will fay 
then you underftand by this, that Nations have 
the Advantage of each other, and are diftinguifh- 
ed by the more and the lefs. As the French have 
more Wit, and the Englijh more good Senfe, with 
other Advantages : But you have not found it 
out yet. The French have not only more Wit. 
than other People •, but they have Wit, and 
others, have none. As the Greeh diftinguifhed 
themfelves formerly from all other Nations, not 
aecording to the more and the lefsy but abfblutely 
without the Degrees of Comparifbn, and look'd 
upon all other People as Barbarians^ {b the French 
dittinguilh themfelves now from the reft of the 
World : They are the Greeh of our Times, and 
other Nations ferve them for Proverbs. If other 
Men happen to have any Wit, and that it can't 
be contradicted, then they fay 'tis not impollible 
but there may be Tome in the World that refem* 
ble the French. Their Title to Wit (as a Thing 
that is their Property) is fo well eftabUftied 
among them, that I am perfuaded, a Frenchman^ 
tho* ever fo little conceited, and that has no 
great Opinion of himfelfj with Regard to his 
own Countrymen, will make no Helitation, at 
the fame time, to think he has more Wit than 
any Stranger, and that he need go no further, 
than not to mortify us unfeafonably, by treat- 
ing a German as if it were in his own Power to 
Ibecome a Frenchman^ They extend this A& of 
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Juftice fb far as even to allow we have good 
SQn&^ which the;jr think may be found in all 
Countries, and which they leave us as the Renpi** 
nant or Dregs of Wit, but think it fufficient to 
fecure us from the Q)ntempt of thofe that have 
Wit, You fee, Sir, what 'tis that fives us from 
the Contempt of the French, even fuch of them 
as are the Glory of the Nation, and vouchfife to 
take fo much Notice of other Men, as to majie 
Comparifbns which gives them a better ReJiOi 
of the Prerogative they poflefs. But tho* they 
fliould think themfelves above us in every things 
lb far as even to defpife us, which may fome- 
times happen, it would be wrong in us to take 
it ill or to call them to an Account for a Superior 
rity which is generally eftablifh'd among them, 
and which they have recei/d from their Fathers. 
Few of them find any Oecafions of renouncing 
it 5 and 'tis certain there are not many in a Con- 
dition to take the Advantage of fuch Opportuni?^ 
ties as offer. Let us leave thefe Frenchmen in 
Pofleifion of their Charatter in its utmoft Extent^ 
let us make a Party, and laugh at Opinion with 
every thing it eftablifties among Men. In Con» 
ffequence of a Partition that gives Wit to fome 
and leaves good Senfe to others. Men of Wit 
ought to be allow'd to raife themfelves above 
difcreet judicious People and to make a Jeft of 
them, and thefe fliould be hindered from finding 
Fault with it. On the other Hand, People of 
good Senfe ought to be permitted to make Ufe of 
It to examine the Manners and Ways of the 
others, and to fet a Price upon them, I enjbracij 
ITou, Sir, &Cnr 
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Letter II 



il Am ftill writing to you, Sir, atout 
J the French; and what I have not 
11 accomplifh'd in my laft Letter, I 
11 will in this : I'll tell you what Good 
■' can be faid of them, as well as the 
111, and I hope Things will happen accordingly, 
and am preparing to write to you with Pleafure. 

The French have match'd their Characler very 
well, and form'd a convenient and regular Plan 
of Life in its Kind j that is, with Regard to So- 
ciety, to which their Inclinations lead them. 
They have not all thefc ftarch'd Ways that are 
difagreeable in Company, and no doubt have 
been introduc'd thro' a Defefl; of Friendftiip and 
Confidence. They have not that falfe and aF- 
fedled Gravity, which rather conceals the Want 
of Merit, than Merit itfelf! They don't en- 
tangle themfelves in continual Formalities j they 
make no Prefents to one another, but fuch as 
may be well receiv'd, and which are as fo many 
Snares for thofe that accept of them. They 
dou't interrupt a Man that is Jifcourfing of the 
common Concerns of Life by Compliments j 
they know how ridiculous 'tis, and on fuch Oc- 
cafions where they are necefTary, they make 
ihem in few Words. We are not perplex'd about 
chuling iheir Titles, and givingthem magnificent 
ones, againft the Grain; we are excus'd for a 
plain Moajieur, which ferves fgr ail every where, 
efpecia]Iy 
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cfpecialij from -a Stranger, They have a great 
many decent and becoming Ways, that arc al* 
ways th.e fame, to which 'tis eafy for one to con- 
form himfelf, and which we adopt with Pleafure 5 
and there'^s no doubt but Trance is the Country 
where every thing that is decent and ornamental 
in Society is beft known. 'Tis Pity they don't 
ftop here, and that they fhould add a great Numi- 
ber of Niceties and fantaftical Ways, that vary 
;ind depend on the Fafhion, to proper and fettled 
Rules of Decency. Thele Whimfies are very 
perplexing and troublefbme to a Stranger, that is 
unacquainted with them, and is defjrous of ac- 
commodating hiipfelf to the Ways of the Coun- 
trj^ 'Tis true they are civil enough to over- look 
our Miftakes in Things of that Kind, as well a& 
thofe we mak^ in fpeaking their Language, 
lyhich is too difficult for us 5 and 'tis what they 
may well do, fince 'tis impoffible for us to fol- 
low them in all their FinefTes, which require 
more Attention than any Language or Behaviour 
ftre worth. They not only pafs by fuch fort of Err 
rors as thefe, but even give themfelves the Trouble 
of correcting them, when they think we are 
grown familiar enough with them to bear it. 
They take a great deal of Pleafure in all Refpecls 
to reprove and infl:ru6l a young Stranger that is 
docible, and are very ready to receive him into 
their Favour ^ and by all thefe Civilities to Stran- 
gers, 'tis very obvious, that they know the Du- 
ties of Life, in order to put them in Prattice. I 
remember when I ferv'd in the Army, whidh 
was then canton'd near Verfailes, I went out to 
Ihoot, ^nd happen'd to fire at fbme Partridges very 
near a fine Houfe. It belong'd to a Gentleman 
that then dwelt in it, 'and that was retired from 
Court. Jie came towards me, and obferving I 
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was a Stranger, he invited me Home to refreib 
xnjrfelf. The Vifit pafs'd in Compliments, 
without the leaft Notice of my Ihooting ^ and at 
mj fecond Vifit, he let me know, after a friendr 
ly and polite Manner, my rude Behaviour, which 
gave Occafion to our Acquaintance ^ fo that this 
rafh and inconfiderate Adion, infte^d of provo- 
king him, fervid only to let him underftand I 
was a young Man th^it wanted his Advice. He 
cave me Inltrudiops about my Behaviour, and 
lne\|/'d me a great deal of Kiiidneft all the Time 
I continu'd in his Neighbourhood. The Frenchr 
man has a ftrong Biafs to Friendlhip, as well to 
the clofe and ftrong Band, which properly der 
ferves that Name, as to the agreeable Commerce 
of Acquaintance, to which 'tis likewife given, 
^nd he acquits himfelf handfbmely of the Duties 
it requires. But, generally fpealcing, his Incli^ 
nation is too quick, and mftead of eftablilhing 
Friendfhip by little and little, 'tis fuddenly 
cnflamM, ajid comes to its higheft Period in a 
few Days. From hence you may well imaginp 
that *tis not durable ^ accordingly we find they 
are charg'd with beipg inconftant, and fond of 
new Acquaintance. But 'tis too foon yet to con- 
clude fpeaking of their Virtues. 

^Tis certain that we Strangers meet with every 
thing among the French^ that wc can exped in ^ 
Country where we travel, and in many Reipefts 
all that the French themfelves can meet with. 
They don't repulfe thofe that defire their Acr 
quaintance, and let a Stranger's Behaviour be 
never fo indifierent, they will make no Diffi- 
culty, however, of procuring him other Ac- 
guaintanccs, and in general, all the agreeable 
Things he can wifti for in a ftrange Country. A 
Frenchman enters into ftritt friendlhip wifl^ ^ 
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Stranger, that he likes, as eafily as with another 
freficbman. At three Days End he offers him his 
Purfc, if he wants it, and will do every thing for 
his new Friend, who does not eipc^ fo much 
Kindnels, and can Icarce think it pdnble, or at 
leaft that none in his own G)untry had done fo. 
much for him. But laying afide thefe particular 
Inftances of extraordinary Friendfhip, we can- 
not avoid being fatisfy'd with the kind Recepr 
tion they give us, for it may be affirmed, there 
are but few Strangers that don't paf5 their Time 
^s agreeably in France as in their own Country^ 
and wilh to be treated at Home as they are by 
the Fremh^ who are influenced by no other Mo- 
tive than an obliging Temper, and the civil and 
polite Charafter fo peculiar to the Nation, Tis 
true, if the Matter be examined narrowly, it will 
appear that their Politenefs conceals (bme Senti- 
Plenty we have no Reafon to be entirely pleased 
with : We may fay they are obliging to us much 
after the fame Manner as the Men arc to the 
Women, that they treat us as inferiour and weak 
Creatures, who have a right to be confidcr*d with 
a particular Regard, but that ought not to leflen 
our Obligations to them, fince they may well 
difpenie with treating us politely, becgule they 
can't have Pleafure enough by our Acquaintance 
to make it worth their Time to be circumfpe^, 
qr put themfelves under any Conflraint on our 
Account. Befidcs, there's more than bare Polite- 
nefs in their Conduft towards Strangers : They 
kre very ready to believe us, at leaft the People 
cSFaris^ with whom we are beft acquainted, and 
I am of Opinion, this is pretty much the Cha- 
rader of the Nation in general. Tho* they fufFer 
ponfiderable Loffes by Cheats, that take Advan- 
tage of their Eaiinefs. it creates no Diffidence ia 
? them 
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them towards others 5 at leaft, they don't feem 
to trouble themfelves with any Precautions 5 in 
which Refpea they (hew more Humanity than 
the Eftglijh, who are often very harlh to Stran- 
gers, without giving themfelves the Time to con^ 
ider their Circumltances. 

People that behave themfelves fb handfbmely 
to Strangers, muft conftquently do fo to one 
another ^ or rather, that by being accuftom'd 
to do mutual good Offices to one another, they 
come to treat Strangers after the fame Manner, 
and to put them on a Level with the People of 
the Country. One may at leaft give this Enco- 
mium to their beft Societies, that is all thofe 
that are calFd Volite Peophj and are diftinguilh'd 
from the reft, by making a confidcrable Figure 
in the World, Tlicy are generally very com- 
plaifant to one another, and ready, on Occafion, 
to affift both with their Credit and Purfes 5 and 
when it was the Cuftom of the Country, they 
affifted one another with their Swords. Thofe 
that have neither Money nor Credit, beftow 
freely their Pains and Trouble. Their Manner 
of obliging is expeditious and genteel, they love 
to^ prevent People's afking, and readily difpenfe 
with any Thanks or Compliments which we 
think we owe them for their Kindnefs. I have 
known (bme Occafions where their good Inclina* 
tions carry'd them very far, even to that Kind 
of Heroifm, which of all others is no doubt the 
beft. I ^ak of thofe People that defire nothinjg 
with more Vehemence than to be ufeful, and to 
oblige all the World, hunting after any one that 
wants their AiFiftance, ' any unhappy Wretches, 
in order to relieve and comfort them, and that 
intereft themfelves for all thofe they find in that 
Condition, with as much Warmth as they could 
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Jhew for a Friend or a Brother j and they employ 
their Wealth and their Lives after that Manner. 
We likewife obferve another Kind of Heroifra 
among them, which is more common, I meaa 
that which regards their Bravery, wherein they 
don't give place to any Nation : The French No- 
bility reckon it the firft of all the Qualities that 
diftinguifti them from the People, and they give 
Proofs of it fometimes. We have feen Ibme of 
their young Gentlemen, that are formed into 
Companies, leap from the top of a Baftion, to 
afiift their Friends that were engaged, rifquing 
their Necks by the Fall, to be kilPd in the Fight, 
or at laft to lofe their Lives, in cafe the Thing 
happened to be difcover'd. I own there's fbme 
Excels in all this, and that their Bravery, might 
be better employ'd 5 but there's fomething noble 
and generous even in this Eicefs: 'Tis only 
proper in young People, and 'tis in favour of 
Friendlhip it ought to be cultivated. The French 
know what 'tis perfeftly well, as I have obferv'd 
already, and it deferves to be repeated to their 
Honour. On great as well as fmall Occafions, 
they pique themfelves in doing every thing they 
ought for their Friends, and the generous Tem- 
per, fo peculiar to the Nation, makes all their 
Devoirs very eitenfive. 'Tis this that renders 
the French, if not the beft Friends in the World, 
(which perhaps might be too much to fay of 
them) at leaft the moft attentive to the Duties of 
Friendfliip, and perhaps the Nation where there's 
tiie grcateft Number of Friends. 

But there's fomething very whimfical at the 
lame time in all this •, the Frejtch are fo far from 
pretending to any Encomium on Account of thisf 
generous Temper, which People would be very 
ready to applaud, and by that in fome Meafure 
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difchargc their Obligations, that yre fee the TitlV 
of a good fiatur*d Mav^ or a good natur^d Womart^ 
taken in an ill Senfe, and look'd upon as a Kind 
cf Affront, that infinuates nothing lefs than an 
Idiot, a fimple Man, which of all things is what 
they would leaft refemble in this Country. 'Tis 
fcr their Wit (which, generally f^jeaking, they 
look upon as the Oppoiite of good Nature) that 
the French yfoxxXi, be applauded, even at the hazard 
of being compared to the Devil, which is one of 
the Expreflions made ufe of on thefe Occafions. 
It ihews at the fame Time what Kind of Wit 
they efteem, and how 6r they examine what 
Generofity is, or its true Value, which is little 
known among them. This we may fay of the 
French^ that they are (b ignorant of their own 
Advantages, that they refemble the Stag in the 
Fable, tnat values himfelf on his lofty Horns, 
which may be fatal to him \ and is aiham'd at the 
lame Time of his fmall Legs, that are very fer- 
viccable to him. This whimfical Humour of the 
French dcferves to be remarked the more, becaulc 
in the neighbouring Nations, that are troubled 
with the Plague of copying after them, a great 
many begin to be alhamed of their Generofity, ' 
and endeavour to keep themfelves clear of it^ 
'Tis to little Purpofe to tell them, that a dull 
heavy Fellow is feldom good, and that Malice is 
oftener a Mark of Folly, than Goodnefs is ^ that 
It were even better for a Man to be call'd a 
Blockhead, with an honefl Heart, than a Man 
of Wit, with a bad one. Realbning is of. no 
Ufe among all thefe People, againft any ExoreC- 
lions that are in Vogue : They ftriftly obierve 
that Saying, which is grown into a Proverb, that 
'tis better to be a Knave than a Fool j and it often 

IjappenSy that by endeavouring to redeem theiiir 
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fclvcs from F0II7, by Malice, they join both 
together, and then become wicked Fools. When 
they Ihew any Contempt for a Perfbn, 'tis ufiial 
with them then to fay. He is a good naturd Prince^ 
as if it were awkward in a Prince, more than 
others, to be peaceable and good. But that is 
their Bufincfs 5 they know what it is 5 I mean 
the Merit of a Prince, which is grounded on the 
brighteft Qiali'tics. But with Regard to private 
People, they muft give us Leave to juftify our-^ 
ielves againft their bad Proverbs, and always to 
look on Generoiity, not only as that which terms 
a very good Charadler, but likewife as the beft 
Thing that belongs to their Nation, and as the 
Fountain of all their good Qpalities, that de- 
ferve either Applaufe or Imitation. 

To Generoiity the French have join'd Franks 
nefe^ which may perhaps b^ the Confequence o£* 
it, and this Quality alone might well deferve a 
Pafiegyrick, and fuffice to ground the Nations 
upon, which I would undertake with Pleafiire, 
had Panegyricks been my principal Defign •, but 
you. Sir, want nothing birt a bare Relation, for 
you make thele Encomiums yourfelC Among 
the French^ Franknefs^ and to fet oft* all the Co^ 
pioufnefs they have enriched their Language 
with, and is much to their Honour, Sincerity^ 
Honefiyj Integrity^ Candou^j Probity^ ReSitude^ 
Cordiality^ Opennefs^ to be dovn right, and in a 
Word, to be plain and free, feem to be all fix'd 
to the Charafter of a Gentleman, even without 
ipeaking of any others but the People of Polite- 
nefs, with which their Country (warms. If all 
of them don't really poifels thefc Qualities, 
which I dare not take upon me to fay, they da 
them at leaft fome Homage, by the Shew they 
ii»ke of them i and this chiefly produces » cer- 
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tain Behaviour that is peculiar to the Nation : 1 
am even of Opinion, 'tis from thence that the 
Kumber of Gentlemen appears to be fo great in 
France. Nothing is more neceflary to procure 
that Title, than an Air of Franknefs, becaufe 
nothing agrees better with a Gentleman than to 
be free and open, and nothing is more commoa 
in France ^ every one affumcs it, tho* properly 
the French Air, and a referv'd Man appears to 
them fomewhat lingular and ftraiige. They had 
Reafbn to derive the French Name from Franks 
their firft Name, and which they have only 
lengthened a little. And to lengthen their En* 
comium, I fay there are more rafh and heedlels 
People in France than in other Countries, and 
yet they are lefs ridiculous 5 which no doubt 
oneht to be much to their Honour, lince a heed^ 
leiS unthinking Man is not only the leaft to be 
fear'd in a Society, but likewife the moft agree- 
able, when he keeps within fbme Compafs, and 
is without Defign. The Generofity fo peculiar 
to the French J which is the Foundation of theit 
Charadler, and the Franknefs that matches it fo 
compleatly, are the Ornaments of the Nation. 
Should they cultivate thefe Qualities as much as 
they defervc, and make thenj the Center of the 
Advantage which they pretend to have of other 
Nations, People would be tempted to grant it* 
There are feveral Things in this Nation worthy 
cf Praife 5 but iince they are the fame in other 
Countries, I proceed to fuch as charaderize the 
French in a more particular Manner* The Edu- 
cation of Children may be reckoned among the 
chief. The Care which they take in that is much 
to their Honour. They let their Children be 
abput them, without endeavouring to get rid of 
them, even when they are in Company. They 
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hear them, and anfwcr them after a rational 
Manner 5 they likewife endeavour to gain by 
Gentlenefs what in other Countries would be 
done by Authority and Force. Tis a Pity, fihce 
they undcrftand the Matter fb well, that they 
have not greater Things in View. For, in EffeS, 
the French malce their Children learn Cuftoms 
before Principles ^ and fbme becoming Ways^ 
that are handtome enough for the prefent, before 
*any thing that may ferve as a Rule to them fof 
the Time to come. 

They fet too high a Price on fuch Things 
as mate a good Outfide, Behaviour, and Ap-^ 
pearance, and too fmall a Price on Qualities 
that are more effential, I mean thofc of the 
Heart ^ or at leaft they make them very un* 
equal. By this they lead their Children into 
miftakes, and Nature inclines them to the eafieft 
Things 5 to learn Behaviour before the Duties of 
Life i to be pleas'd with what is in Vogue, rather 
than what is plain and natural- Does not this 
Method of moulding Children put you in mind 
of that which was prafticed by an antient Sta- 
tuary, in cafting his Statues > He did not know 
(fays the Poet) how to give them their juft Pro- 
portions, but he exceird -in finifhing the Hair 
and Nails : So in Frajtce we fee the EfFefts of their 
irregular Care. The young Men become Liber- 
tines, and abandon themfelves to every kind of 
Excefs, as foon as they are ripe for it 5 and I be-* 
lieve one may fay, without the Fear of being 
raiftaken, that the Youth of France are the moft 
lively and debauched in Europe. To be guilty 
of a hundred Excefles, to obfervc no Decorum, 
to rally and turn every thing that offers into Ri- 
dicule, is the Charafter which may be given to 
jaoft of them^ They ftrive to out-do one ano- 
ther 
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thcr in thefe Ways, as if they Were proper ia 

?oung Men, and they fucceed to Admiration, 
his Evil, wWch is almoft generaL ought to 
l^arft the Fretttb that even good Sentiments, 
without lome other Foundation than Honour ind 
E^ecorurti, ari not a fuffi<:ient Prefervatire againffi 
Corruption and Debauchery, where thereV gene- 
rally ill Company. One would imagine that 
the French muft obferve enough, on thofe Occa- 
fions, to put them out of Conceit with the Viva- 
city they value at fuch a Rate, and which they 
cultivate in their Children in lieu of moderating 
it. But I muft tell you, likewife, that 'tis no 
tetraordinary Thing in France to fee fome of 
thefe young People, which are fo extravagant 
and plung'd in Debauchery, become afterwards 
very polite, and addidt themfelves to Good, as 
they did formerly to Evil 5 and one might fay, 
that great Numbers of them had not been guilty 
of all kinds of Excefs in their Youth, but witft 
a View of knowing them, and hating them 
the rnbre afterwards. 

There's fbmething very lingular in the Chara-^ 
fter of the French^ and diftinguilhes them from 
all other Nations 5 that is their Courfe of Life, 
conlifting in Vifits. This Article, which I have 
hinted at already] by the by, defer ves to be enlarged 
upon in a particular Manner 5 I ddn't fpeak of 
Vifits which Friends make to one another, t6 
paft away fome Hours together, and enjoy the 
Sweetnefs of Friend fhip. I believe the fame 
Thing is done in all Countries, and if the French 
have any Advantage of other Nations in this 
Refpeft, 'tis bccaufe they have a ftronger Inclf* 
nation to be communicative, and that Society is 
their only Study. They have eftablifti'd Vifits of 
another Kind, which are more general^ where 

there's 
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there's toom to obferve fome of the moft reittar- 
Icable Things in the Character of their Nation 1 
Thefe are the frequent Vifits which they make 
every Day, as Work to be done, or as if there 
were fick People to be vifited. All People of Edu* 
cation, and that drefs genteely, make and receive 
Vifits, of which they keep Accounts as of an Af- 
fair in Trade's and among the exaft Duties be- 
coming a Gentleman, they reckon that which re- 
gards Vifits as one. They muft be made after a 
handfome and genteel Manner, and free from all 
Trouble or Perplexity-, fuch as would embar* 
rafs ordinary People, if they happened to be 
in any Place where. they had nothing to do, 
and among People to whom they had nothing 
fo fay. Thofe that underftand the World, that 
is, thofe that know what is effential in it, are 
out of the Cafe, and that they may never be 
in it, they, have agreed among themfelves to 
make Ihort Vifits ^ they do no more than ihew 
themfelves to the Perfons they come to fee, 
and as foon as they are feen, (efpecially if 
others happen to come in) they retire. The 
Converfation) during the Minute the Vifit con- 
tinues, muft be kept up, as much as if they 
had fomething to fay to one another, and it 
generally is, tho* we don't fee what 'tis that 
fuppdrts it, there being nothing, fjroperly 
fpeaking, that can be called a Subjedt for 
Converfation, and in this lies all the Cun- 
ning. There People Ihew themfelves on their 
beft Side, that is their Wit, if they have any, 
and every one in this Country has more or 
lefs of its for Vifits have their prqper Stile, 
which is as much owing to Rote, as what is 
free or natural, and the firft feldom fails 
here. None but a Man of good Senfe, 

I and 
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and a Stranger to the Company, can be erii* 
barrafs'd at thefe Vifits -, but fuch a Perfon may 
come off very well after another Manner : Si* 
lence is allow'd on thefe Occafions, while any 
one is fpeaking, and a Man is always fure to 
find fomebody Ipeaking at the vifiting Hours 5 
that is, that a Man may be a Spetlator if he 
pleafes, and that this Theatrical Way of adling 
is allow'd of in France. Tis very convenient 
for Strangers, and feems to be eftablilh'd pur- 
pofely for their ufe, and 'tis abfblutely necef- 
lary that Strangers fhould be Spectators at thefe 
Vifits, confidering how they are managed* And 
it may be even true, that Strangers firft intro- 
duced this Method, and that the French may 
have Reafon to accule us of bringing a fantafti- 
cal Humour into their Art of Living ^ but be it 
as it will, there are fome French that adopt it 
for their own, and adl the Part of a Stranger, and 
pleafe themfelves with the Shew ; whether they 
really find any fatisfadtion in it, which is not 
impoinble, or that Silence at a Vifit looks like 
a Mark of Diftindtion, which they take a great 
deal of Pride in. For tho' a Frenchman avoids 
Singularity in fonrie Things that are not regu- 
lar, he looks for it, however, in others, where* 
in he expects to meet with fome that may 
have the fame Tafte, and fets himfelf off by 
this Method as a M^n that marches at the 
Head of others. 

Some People appear at Vifits to fliew their 
Finery, which is properly the Thing to be fhewn, 
being efTential to the Bean Monde \ a»d 'tis to 
it they chiefly owe their Title. Finery is efta- 
blifti'd in France more than any where elfe, 
and I believe it contributes to give a Curren- 
cy to the Trade of vifiting as much as Wit 

does^ 
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[• 6oei, and perhaps more, tho' there w-ere nothing 
elfe in it, but Novelty and Eafineft of change 
ing, in which it has the Advantage of Wit. The 
French ar^ much indebted on this Account to 
the Women, who leave their Houfes, and run 
to fhew themfclves as Well as the Men; whea 
I fay run, I mean an honourable Race, in 
a Coach, with a {plendid Equipage fuitable 
to the reft. This Circumftance contributes 
much to fet off Finery, and to carry it even 
as far as Magnificen<*e ) for the Coach, together 
with fine Cloaths, makes even Women triumph, 
and expofes them every Day as a Shew to the 
People* This is the Reafbn that drefling is their 
chief Employment, they refine upon it above 
anjr thing I can fay. 'Tis true, that with all 
their Care to adorn themfclves, yet they no 
Way depend Upon it, and that they run no 
rifque in making all the Eflkys they can think 
of. In other Countries the Women are diffi- 
dent of their Charms, and know themfelves too 
Well to negled any thing in their Drefs. But 
here they are not tied to fo much Circumfpe* 
dion i 'tis almoft indiiferent to them to cover 
or uncover themfelves, to have their Gowns 
figured with F^lowers, or with Dragons and Fu- 
ries.' All turns equally to their Advantage, and 
Whatever Way they drefs themfelves, they are 
ftill fine i they have always fomething new up* 
on them, and they pleafe a*new the Men for 
Whom they drefs themfelves, and who drels 
themfelves for them in their Turn. I don't know 
whether the Women in this Country, who make 
ad publldk a Figure as the Men, whom they fee 
every Day, have Communicated their Tafte for 
Finery to them, or whether the Men like it 
becaufe ^tis the Guft of the Kation j but what- 

I 2 i^ver 
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ever the Reafon is, 'tis certain, that the Men 
take as much Care to be fine as the Women, 
and that they become it as well ^ that drelling 
for Vifits, and vifiting to Ihew their Drefs, 
are the common Employments of all the Peo- 
ple, caird in France the Beau Monde, which are 
confiderable enough to induce me to tell you 
Ibmething of them with the utmoft Eiaftnefs. 

The Sean Monde put themftlves forward, and 
keep the Vulgar at a great Diftance •, not on- 
ly on account of the Rank which Nature gives 
them, but alfb for the eminent Figure they make 
in the World -, and their great Expences, which 
muft not be calculated with too much Exaft- 
nefs ; and for the Diverfions they procure for 
themfelves from Day to Day, which they en- 
joy with more Delicacy than the Crowd. But 
the Way of living of the Beau Monde is chiefly 
fupported by the Mixture of Men and Women, 
which is (as it were) its Foundation and Band. 
This is it that fets off the Art of Living, and 
the Fre7jcb Gallantry to Advantage. Tis by this, 
that the Inclination which both Sexes have 
naturally for each other, is awak'd and fet to 
work. Tis by the fame Way that the Advan- 
tages of each Sex appear with Splendour 5 the 
Defire of pleafing animates them, and 'tis here 
that the rrejich Liberty is in its proper Station, 
and does Wonders. As they leave the Crowd 
the grofs Plealures which they difHain, or at 
leaft profefs to do fo, the greatefl: Part of them 
likewife leave to another Sort of People that 
Kind of tirefome Converfation, that turns up- 
on Morah J which is fuppos*d here not to be 
naturally agreeable to any one's Tafte, or at 
leaft to thoie that have any. This is fo well 
eftablifti*d among the greateft Number of the 

Beau 
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Bectu Monde, that the Word Moralize is apt to 
be taken in an ill Senfe-, it imports cenfuring, 
or nnfeafoftable refining 5 and you know very well 
that in France when an Expreilion authorizes 
Cuftom, 'tis out of all Danger. I believe we 
muft, after, all, pafs by this Diflike of theirs, 
and. ftill look upon them as People of good Senfe, 
that keep up their Way of Living, and know 
very well how to j(hun everjr Thing that is 
difagreeable. They can likewife difcern what 
is agreeable. The Beau Monde have a Syftem 
of Morality of their own, which they put in 
the room of the other, that is rigid and grown 
out of Date : Their Morality is gay and airy, 
it excites Joy, and maintains the NecelKty 
of making the beft of our Time, which paffes 
away with fo much Swiftnefs, and ends our 
happy Days when they are (carce begun. What 
they give out freely in Difcourfe on this To- 
pick is not fufficient, there are fome Works 
writ in a fine Stile to prove it, and to en- 
courage weak People that fuffer themfelves to 
be carry'd away by unfeafbnable Doubts. It 
muft be own'd after all, that we may do worfe 
than enjoy ourfelves, and the Sweets of Life, 
and 'tis, no doubt, in the Beau Monde, rather 
than out of it, that we muft relifti them. They 
are Enemies to Formality and Conftraint, and 
give themfelves up to a mutual and gentle Fa- 
miliarity, that affords them an Opportunity of 
opening themfelves to one another without any 
Diftruft. The Collations, Gaming, Entertain- 
ments, Singing, and other Diverfions are Part 
of their Morality, and they reckon Variety 
among the Pleafures by which they fubfift ; 
'Tis there the new Famions appear and gain 
thp Society the Refpeft of the Publick ; and 

I 3 there. 
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there, alfb, new Ways of fpeaking ate intro- 
duced to ejnbellifh Converfatfon. As the Wit 
of thefe Societies is formed on the Books that 
arc in vogue, fo the Books, on the other hand, 
are form'd on their fparkling and airy Converr 
iation. Thefe two Things circulate Wit and 
genteel Behaviour in France^ and difcover the 
zreateft Abilities of the Beau Monde, The 
[xnalleft Village has its Beau Movdey whp di- 
ftinguifh themfelves from others, and keep 
up the Honour of the Place and the Nation. 
And 'tis not the young People only that com-: 
pofe thefe Societies j even the aged are no left 
pleafed with them, and think they are no 
way unfit for them 5 or more properly, the 
People of Pleafure and Gaity in France never 
grow old 5 they always preferve the Charaftey 
of Youth, and reliih Pleafure to the laft. 

What can a Man fay of all this ? Muft we 
gallantly place the Courfe of Life of the Beau 
Monde ^mong the Things that ought to be ad- 
mired in France ? Or fhall xy-e examine it like 
PbilofopherSy or People that Moralize and pro* 
pofe it as a Queftion > Shall we grant that tq 
pafs a\yay Life agreeably, it muft be ^n Plea- 
fure, that is renewed every Day I Dr among 
People that are more voluptuous, or addiftea 
to Pleafures than they? Shall we afTert, that 
'tis effential to a plain and uniform Courfe of 
Life to be only intermii'd with Pleafure, * and 
that too with Difcretion ? Muft we approve of 
the extraordinary Liberty the Women take in 
f ranee? And fhall we agree, that the frequent 
and free Communication between both Sexes, 
preferves them from grofs Corriiption^ into 
^^hich fome of thofe Woinen fall in other Coun^ 
tries, whom they pndeavour to feut up ? But 

to 
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to decide this Queftion, we may propofe ano- 
ther, that is, if the Charafter of the fair Sex, 
which in Truth, and according to the Practice 
of fb many other Nations, ought to be private 
and retired, if this CharaAer, I fay, is not 
wounded and deftroy'd by the Way of Living 
eftablifh'd in France^ and if it be fo, then X 
would know which of thefe two Inconveniencies 
is the greateft : Not to be able to hinder fome 
Women, now and then, from falling into Tempta^ 
tion, out of which they efcape, or to fee Women, 
in general, every Day of their Lives depart from 
the Charafter of their Sex, and corrupt their 
Minds, and yet that nothing that pafles in this 
relpedt fhould be look'd upon as Pranks. *Tis 
true, that " (f) to the Women of the World, a 
Gardener is a Gardener, and a Mafon, a Mar- 
ion 5 but to fome others that live more retired, 
" a Mafbn is a Man, and a Gardener is a Man j 
^' that every thing is a Temptation to thofe that 
^* fear it" But I would willingly aflc, if what 
has cured the Women in France of Temptation, 
is not like that which has made fome others 
fall into it, in other Countries ^ if Women, that 
fee Men every Day without any Referve, don't 
after their Way, that is, with Delicacy and 
Franknefs, take the fame Pleafure which the 
others do grofly and with Precipitation -, if they 
don't ruin themfelves gingerly and by Degrees, 
as the others do by Wholefale, and at once. 
In a Word, whether a worn out Charafter of 
a Woman is not as defedive, and as great a 
blemilh to the Sex, as a Gharafter that is fome- 
what torn, I would likewife know, if the plea^-^ 
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fare they talce in the Women in France, and 
in the Beau Monde, is not fomething more 
grofs and vulgar, than what they might ex- 
pect, in cafe they were allow'd to prefervc Cha- 
ftity, Modefty and Bafhfulneft, which without 
Contradiction, are the Ornaments of their Sex ^ 
or, if the Comparifon be not too coarfe, whe- 
ther it be not Folly in a Man to let others talce 
off the Cream from the Milk he intends to 
make a Meal on. Let us talk grofly, and ac- 
knowledge a Truth which is much to the Ad- 
vantage of the Nations that obferve an oppofite 
Conduct to the French : A Woman that once 
in her Life has had an unluckjr Minute, when 
fhe goes aftray, for which Ihe is afterwards in 
the greateft Confiifion •, a Woman that takes a 
Refolution to live retired, on Account of a 
wrong Step which the Publick is acquainted with, 
is left corrupted, and a hundred Times lefs a 
Whore, than a Woman that fpends her Life in 
loving, and endeavouring to pleafc Men, in 
communicating and receiving the Impreluons of 
Lovc^ efpecially if it be true that Corruption 
is a Vice of the Heart, and that 'tis there that 
Shame has its Exiftence. But fhall we really 
believe that the Women in France are content 
with the Pleafure which they call innocent and 
delicate, and that the Beau Monde, who are eve- 
ry Day fet agog— keep within Bounds, and 
don't Q)oil their Beauty ? Do all thofe Men that 
are the Favourites of the fair Sex boaft in vain ? 
Or are they difcreet without Reafbn ? Are all 
the Adventures we hear of in Publick nothing 
but made Stories? Do all the fine naked Bo- 
foms, which feem to be expofed on purpofe 
to invite the Men to Materialize that Love which 
is fo delicate and innocent, produce no Ejffea > 

If 
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If- it be fo, then I much admire their Difcre*, 
tion, of which I don't fee the Caufe •, I admire 
that the Women in France can flop in a Way 
that is fo flippery, that there's nothing to lay 
hold on, and muft confequently be dangerous. 
Let us talk a little clownifhly once more, and 
fay, that there's, perhaps, a hundred times 
more Corruption, more Whoring in France^ a- 
mong the Beau Monde, than in other Countries, 
where the Women have not the Liberty of 
feeing the Men^ and that after all, the great 
Secret that preferves People from falling into 
Temptation, is to fear it, and not to expofe 
themfelves to it. Let us be Philofophers as well 
as Clowns, and fay of the French, that they 
have found out the Secret of making Life agree- 
able : They refemble a Company of Travellers, 
that endeavour to make their Journey as 
eafy as poflible, fometimes getting into a 
Valley, at other times looking for a Shade 
of Trees, and repofing themfelves where-ever 
they find any cool ^ but run a rifque iu the 
mean time of loofing their Way, and not com- 
ing in time to th^ir Inn. Others that have 
not this Art, go on openly, and keep the Plain 5 
they fee before them the Place they are going 
to, and employ themfelves more about it than 
about their Fellow-Travellers, and the Pleafure 
they might take on the Road 5 they are fatigu d, 
but at lafl come to the Place. In fhort, the 
French make Life a Sport, or a Walk : Others 
a Journey, which is a ferious Affair. Every 
one of thefe Ways has its Advantages, and its 
Inconveniencies, according to the Manner of 
confidering them ^ 'tis our Bufinefs not to mix 
them, and to fee what is proper for us. Let 
me make fome fmall amends for my faper-abun- 
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dant Philofophy, and the 111 I h^ve faid of the 
Beau Monde of the French, \>y to Encomium 
that is due to them, a Word on their Men of 
Merit, which requires a diftindl Article. 

A Frenchman of Merit has pretty near the 
fame Qualities with Perfons of Merit in other 
Places ; fince there can be but one Kind of true 
Merit among Men, and he has over and abo\''e 
all the Agreeablenefs peculiar to the French ; 
One is not at the Trouble of gueffing at him, 
his Behaviour makes him tranfparent, (if I may 
ufe that Exprefllon) and fliews all, his Merit, 
and *tis in him that the Wifti of one of the 
Antients, with regard to Virtue, is accomplifti'd ; 
One may fee Virtue in him, as it were, with 
the Eye, and it makes People love him paC- 
iionately. In Efteft, we feel ourfelves hurry*d 
towards a Frenchman of Merit 5 we would be 
like him, and are grieved that all are not fo j 
we may depend upon him, and believe what 
he fays without any Scruple : Probity, Honour 
and Uenerofity appear in him, in fome Man-* 
ner, as in their Fountain : 'Tis he that difFu-^ 
fes it among the French^ and gives them the 
vogue in which we fee them. He poffeffes 
the good Qualities of his Nation, and he ha]> 
pily improves every thing in them, but the 
Defedts which he rectifies : If he fhines in Con- 
verfation, 'tis to fay things that are obliging, 
to defend thole that are attacked, or to ad in 
fuch a Manner that People may be pleafed with 
themfelves. He fucceeds {o well in this, that 
<5very one follows him, well fatisfy'd with him-» 
lelf 5 this is all they can reproach him with. 
If he gives ^any Attention to fmall Matters, 'tis 
becaufe he would not negleft any Occafion of 
pleafing 5 and he does it with fo good a Grace, 

^ ^ that 
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that People fcarce think themfelves obliged to 
him i it feems as if he had nothing elfe in View 
than to be pleafed. In a word, and that I may 
not engage myfelf in too particular an Account, 
to be an honeit Man, and to pleafe is his ProfeG- 
fion ; he applies himfelf to it, and he eicells 
in it ; this is, in my Opinion, the moft en- 
gaging thing aniong Men : He wants nothing, 
but to be as valuable to himfelf as he is to 
others, and 'tig not to be doubted, but fome 
of them have that Advantage alfo. But what 
deferves to be remark'd above all the reft, and 
is much to the Honour of the Nation, that Peo- 
ple with fueh Accompliftiments are not fo fcarce 
as to give an occafion of crying out when we 
fee them ; there are fo many, that every Man 
who has any Merit, or can diftinguilh, may 
promife himfelf to meet fome of them j hut 
I don't know if fuch a thing ought to be much 
wifti'd for i it may, perhaps, be Matter of Re- 
gret for the Remainder of a Man's Life, and 
may create a Diflike for the greateft Part of 
(hofe he is oblig'd to live with. 

I embrace you, &c. 
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SAD I entertain'd you with a De- 
fcription of any diftant Nation that 
was little known, I would have the 
Pleafure, Sir, of telling you fome 
new Things, and giving more Va- 
riety to my Letters j but the greateft fingu- 
laritics of the French, who are, I believe, the 
Kation in the World the beft known, have no- 
thing in them that is furprizing. I am come 
back to them again by a Way which is con- 
fiderable, on account or the Price they let upon 
it, that is, their Behaviour and Turn of Con- 
verfation. 

The End which moft of them propofe by it, 
is to put themfelves forward, in order to give 
an advantagious Idea of their Perfons, which 
feems to be their Defign in fpeaking. Thefe 
are the Ways by which they chiefly endeavour to 
pufh forward, Quality, Riches, Wit, Bravery ^ 
and as thefe Things have an Influence in the 
common Affairs of Life, they have the Satis- 
faftion of coming near them every Minute in 
Converfation, and pleailng themfelves with 
fome Subjeft it turns upon, or more properly, 
they manage things fo much to the purpofe, 
that either direflly or indireflly, the Conver- 
fation Ihall never turn on any thing elfe j fo 
that they are like thofe rich Men that can 
travel whole Days on their own Lands. What 
you 
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you fee at a Man^s Houfe that entertains you, 
IS always the leaft, or the worft 5 he has a 
better Suit of Cloaths than that he wears, and 
more Servants, but they are bufy : He has, 
likewife, more Wit than he feems to have, he 
has made fome Repartees, that were thought 

Sood, and that 'tis good for you to know. You 
lall likewife underftand that he is not over 
patient, and that he has been feen more than 
once with a drawn Sword j that fiich a Man, 
who is a confidcrable Perfon in the World, is 
his near Relation, and that he dined a few 
Days before with another, who is a Maii of 
Diftindion, a Grandee. Thefe fame Grandees, 
if any Credit may be given to thofe' that are 
near them, are mighty full of their Grandeur, 
and would have others be fo too^ they obferve 
a great many Circumftances, that may be ho- 
nourable to them, and often harp upon them. — 
As to the common People, 'tis certain, they 
have the Faults of the Great, whom they inU' 
tate in every thing, and who are more eafily 
imitated on the Side that abafes them, than 
any other. If the Meannefs of the one does not 
hinder them from puftiing themfelves forward j 
if the Grandeur of the others does not keep 
them within Boundaries, you may judge of the 
Character of the grofs of the Nation, and of 
thole that are placed between the Mean Peo- 
ple and the Great, to remove, as it were, firom 
the one, and draw near the others. You may 
likewife imagine, how curious the Converla- 
tion muft be in a Company, where every one 
thinks he deferves the Attention of the reft, 
and labours for it. Among People that have 
no other View than to impofe on one another. 
Strangers, who they think may be more eafily 
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deceived, muft of courfe be well receivM, and 
*tis not impofllble but the good Reception w6 
meet with m France, may in fome meafure b^ 
owing to this. On that fcore We ought not 
to examine the Affair any further, but to let 
them pleafe themfelves with all their Grandeur* 
Let us proceed to their Behaviour. 

The free and fprightly Behaviour of the French 
does not &em to me in the general, to be fo 
very good as fome imagine, nor fo very bad 
as others make it. It gives a Man room in 
the common Affairs of Life, to get above Con* 
ftraint, and the fame things don't conflrain all 
ibrts of People ^ fo that it mufl produce va- 
rious Effeds, according to the Difference of the 
Perfons that have it. In a Man of Merit, 'tis 
becoming and agreeable 5 it fhews him to the 
beft Advantage, and makes him the Delight of 
all thofe that converfe with him. In a Man 
without Merit, or a Blockhead, it turns into 
Impudence, and makes him a troublefome Block* 
head, that thinks he may do any thing under 
the Protection of his Behaviour, and is guilty 
of a great many] ridiculous things, in order to fet 
it off. The Mifchief of this Partition is, that 
tho' there's a great Number of Perfons of Me- 
rit in Ftattcej yet you muft be plagu'd with 
a great many Blockheads before you meet with 
one Man of Merit, and that the Agreeablenefi 
which a frank and eafy Behaviour adds to him, 
cannot, by a great deal, make you amends for 
the other's Impertinence, which is occafion'd by 
it. There is another Evil in it likewife, that 
ought to be taken notice of, it makes People 
ridiculous that don't derive it from Nature, 
but would aifume it. Every Nation has fuch 
Ways as are proper fox them, becaufe they re- 
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fult from the Charadler of the Mind, and every 
Nation has a proper Charadler. The only Way 
of pleafing, is to cultivate it, and not to 
keep too clofe to thefe Ways, becaufe they 
follow ijear enough of themfelves, and are un- 
doubtedly no further good than as they are the 
Sequel of it. The French^ that are imitated by €0 
many Nations, imitate none ^ they fbllow tneir 
own Charafter entirely, and 'tis by that they 
happen to pleale. Tis not to be doubted, but if 
other Nations did the fame thing, they would 
pleafe too ^ each Nation according to its Way 5 
and 'tis in that refpedl the French ought to be 
imitated. Variety is one of the Beauties of 
the Univerfe, it extends to Nations and their 
Ways, as well as to the green Fields j 'tis of 
the fame Order with Nature itfelf, that is pleafed 
with fporting and difplaying her Skill 5 fb that 
we are in the wrong to endeavour to blot it 
out, for by that Method we run a rilque of 
fpoiling a Charader that i« proper for us, with- 
out being able to get a better in its room. On 
the whole, if they underftand, by Behaviour, 
fome little fuperficial and fprightly Ways, which 
they think to adorn outwardly, they may, per- 
haps, find themfelves miftaken^ and that the 
befl Behaviour is that which is taken no No- 
tice of, as in Scents, 'tis beft to have none, 
and *tis an eflablilh'd Rule among People of 
Tafte to carry no Perfume about them. For 
tho' the French are the People in the World 
that picque themfelves mofl on having eafy, as 
well as genteel Ways-, we may, however, ob- 
ferve an Affeftation among them, which may 
be reckoned as one of their Singularities : We 
fee a great Number of them do what they call, 
living themfelves Airs, which is as iaauch as to 
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iay, that they would let others know by theii* 
affedled Ways that they value themfelves moft* 
One might, I believe, (fpeaking grofly) call a 
Perfbn that aded fuch a Part a Fool, or fay, 
at leaft, that he appeared to be fo by his Be- 
haviour. This Kind of Folly, likewife, has its 
Followers in other Nations. 

Politenefs is a Thing we muft not {eparate 
from their Turn of Converfation and Behaviour. 
To do nothing that is rude, abufive, or forbid- 
ding is not enough with them ; they muft win 
People's Efteem, and fet themfelves off by Po- 
litenefs 5 and they are fo dexterous in it, that 
you can fcarce obferve how 'tis done. 'Tis in 
this the Frejtchman triumphs, and in effefl:, he 
is really come to fo much Perfedion in it, that 
even People of Senfe may be pleas'd with the 
Shew. He is wonderfully intent upon Trifles, 
•and fubmits with a good Grace to a Thing 
of no value, which redoubles that of his Po- 
litenefs, and by that Method, extends to all 
the Actions of Life, as well as to all Sorts of 
Converlation : His leaft Adions and his leaft 
Motions are adorn'd with it, he ftretches out 
his Hand politely, and draws it back politely. 
He ofters it to a Woman goin^ from one Room 
to another, and runs to do it juft as if the 
PaiTage were difficult, or the Track dangerous. 
He runs in the fame Manner to take up a Glove, 
or a Handkerchief fallen to the Ground, v/ith as 
much Precipitation, as if he were to take ther^i 
out of the Fire 5 for there's fomething more in 
that, than bare taking up a Glove, or a Handker- 
. chief! At Table, likewife, he does fomething more 
than to help his Neignbour with clean Hands ^ he 
makes Proteftations that he has not touched what 
he is going to help him with, and treats hina 

with 
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\i^ith Politenefe, even at the hazard of palFing 
for a Man that is ill; He is not content with 
telling in a plain and natural Way what he 
has to fay, that would not be polite : He tells 
it by Honour and by Favour*^ the mbft indif- 
ferent Thing becomes a Favour with him : He 
is fo f)olite as not to fay even an indifferent 
Thing without firft faying, J/V, may I be fo bold ? 
or, give me leave^ Sir. He has the Honour to 
fee what he fees 5 the Honour to follow what 
he follows. He has the Honour to fay what 
he fays, and he accompanies his Favours and 
Honours with great and fmall Inclinations 
and Reverences which fuit them. He has the 
Honour to be moft humble Servant^ moft obedient 
Servant^ to be without Referve, with much Regard 
and Ejieem, very particidarty^ mofl truly, moft per-^ 
feSly: He has the Honour to be with an invio^ 
lable Attachment^ with an entire Devotion, with 
RcfpeS, with a moft profound RefpeS, with all 
Sorts of Refpeit, more than he is dble to eicprefs^ 
dnd rnore than any body. He has a great ma- 
ny more Honours I can't remember 5 every one 
endeavours to out-do others, and to have a frefh 
Honour, and never was Nation fo fruitful, fo 
rich in Servants, fo glorious to ferve. But their 
Politenefs is great, in this efpecially, that they 
are not content to fhew it to thofe above them 
only ^ but even to theif Equals, thefe Submif- 
fions they make reciprocally to one another^ 
and moft commonly they have the Honour to' 
be the moft humble and moft obedient Servant 
of thole that have the Honour to be theirs^ 
This is a Play not much unlike that of the 
Flies, that pais their time in going under one 
another 5 . or, if I muft fpeak more Honoura- 
Wf of the French Politenefs, I fay that all 
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fhefe curious Toys that come to us from PtancA^ 
and are admirably well wrought and finilh'd^ 
all thefe Trinkets in Cafes, all thefe little Movc-» 
ables with their Springs and Hinges, are a com-* 
pleat Figure of the pretty People of this Coun- 
try ; of thefe Men that move artificially, and 
fold and unfold with a good Grace, and on. Ac- 
count of every Thing they have that is polifh'd 
and curious, defcrve all the Attention of Peo- 
ple of the fame Tafte, that know how to han- 
dle Trinkets : For that is one of the Ingre- 
dients in the Charafter of the French s they 
oujgjit to have Trinkets, they know how to han- 
dle them, and it would be in vain for Nature 
to make lor us, that are a clownifti and unpo- 
lifti'd People, fuch Sorts of Prefents, as we did 
not know how to enjoy. This Man that bows 
down before you every Minute, this Man that 
is t[y gracious, and has the Honour to be your 
moft humble Servant, if you dorft bow down 
to him in your Turn, if you don't entertain 
him with Honour and by your Favour, will grow 
ftifF for you, and all his Brightnefe will tar** 
nifh* 

Let us venture to talk grofly of the French 
Politenefs, or if it be fo very fine, that grofs 
Words can't reach it, let us venture, at leaft, to 
fkyr of it, or of a great Number of Ways which it 
eftablilhes among the People of Air,, that 'tis 
nothing but Apifbnefs and Littlenefs, and that 
^tis an Indignity to them to value themfelves 
on that Account. But efpecially Strangers, who 
affume thefe Ways and idt themfelves off with 
them, ought to be marked for every Thing that 
is ridiculous in them : But, fay they ,. thefe are 
only bare Civilities, that are allow'd to be done 
and received as fuch, and a Man of Senfe ought 

not 
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hot fo be lingular, nor thwart Cuftohii 'But^ 
without determining whether a Man of Senfe 
ought to fubmit to Cuftom, in Things of this 
Kind, or not, we need fay no more than that 
« great Number of little ridiculous Things, eve- 
ry Minute repeated, amount, at laft, to a Very 
great Ridicule 5 that they make thole that are 
noted for them ridiculous, in the ordinary Af^ 
feirs of Life 5 that 'tis becoming a Man of Senie 
to be exadt and plain in his Exprellions and 
Behaviour, as well as in his Conduit, aiid that 
extraordinary Politenefs and Behaviour, ftt off 
to fo much Advantage, are as improj>er for a 
Man as too much Finery* In Truth, we ought 
to leave both to the Women, and at the fame 
Time advife liich of them as have the nioft Senfe 
to defpife them :* What Ihall we do then with 
this Politenefs, and where fhall we put this 
Behaviour which People of Fafhion are rather 
difguifed with than adorned? TTis agreed that 
a Suit of Cloaths with too much Lace becomes 
a Qpadk Doftor, on the Stage, much better than 
a well-bred Man in Society. When an out-fide 
is all over embroider'd with Politenefs and fine 
Ways, ought it not to be fent back to the Stage, 
as a proper Ornament for it? 

This Affair is too confiderable, with Regard to 
thofe that imitate the French^ and coftly too, with 
Regard to themfelves, not to fay fomething more 
e£ it 1 would willingly alk thefe Gentlemen, 
trhether true Politenefs ought not to be ufed 
at all Times 5 and if a Man that is thoroughly 
\irell-bred does not behave himfelf ais fudh td 
all his Acquaintance : *Tis likely that ^tis fo^ 
iince Politenefs is the out-fide of Civility, which 
is always the fame. True Politenefs fliould be 
What we ought not to lay afide, and confe* 
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quently fliould confift in quite another Thing, 
than trifling Waj^s, which People alTume for 
thofe they meet by chance, and lay alide as 
foon as they part with them. But, perhaps, the 
French may really have this Mark of true Po- 
litenefs, and that in the common Affairs of Life ^ 
the Huiband is polite with Regard to his Wife, 
and the Wife with Regard to her Hufband •, the 
Brother to his Sifter, and fhe to the Brother ^ 
and that the Perfons they meet by chance have 
no more of it than the Surplus, which they 
think fit to give them. If it be fo, we muft 
make Satisfaction to the Politenefs of the French^ 
and agree that the other Nations have fbme- 
thing grofs and barbarous, in Comparifon of 
them 5 but if they were like the reft of the 
World in their Family or domeftick Af- 
fairs, the Thing would be otherwife, and we 
would be in the right to improve their Polite-* 
nefs againft them. If Diflentions, Quarrek and 
Reproaches were common among them, and 
that their polite Behaviour was referv'd for Neigh-* 
bours and Strangers, we would have Reafon to 
fajr, the People that are lefs polifti'd, but at 
the fame Time have Ways more regular, and 
almoft equal for every body, are not fo clownilh 
or ill-bred as the French^ fo inconfiftent with 
themfclves, and fo far below what they may 
be : It would be fo, at leaft, for thofe they live 
with, and we fiiould have no room to envy them 
on Account of a Politenefs which would make us 
wifti that it might not be too nearly related to 
thefe polite People. It would be well for the 
Freyich that fome Man of Genius would do them 
as much Service, with Regard to their Beha- 
viour, Politenefs and Wit, as a Man of Genius 
did the Sganiardsj with Regard to their Brave- ' 
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ry. The Bon ^lixots^ in Wit and Behaviour 
are as great Fools as the Don ^lixots in Cou- 
rage^ they are 'even more numerous, and 'tis 
certain, that the taking away Men's Tafte for 
fuch Trifles as thefe, would be of great Service 
to them. It would give them an Oppor- 
tunity of putting themfelves forward by bet- 
ter Ways, and not to think themfelves People 
of Merit, when they have nothing but Words 
and Behaviour, an out^fide trimm'd and bor- 
rowed. I pafs on from the Politenefs of the 
French to their Gallantry, to that which makes 
a gallant Man, and out-tops even the polite 
Man, and in fome Manner makes him real. 

They ynderftand by Gallantry the Art of 
obliging with a good Grace, and embellifhing the' 
good Offices they do us with all Sorts of lit- 
tle Circumftances : They underftand it to ad-- 
miration, and fet off the leaft Services to ad- 
vantage by their Way of doing them. When 
you have received any Favours after their Way, 
tho' they have done fomething befides to 
oblige you, yet you ftill think there's fome-^ 
thing wanting, and you can fcarce avoid be- 
wailing the French^ at the very time one would 
think you have the leaft reafon to do fo. The 
French Gallantry is the Ejffed of their generous 
Temper, join'd to their Attention to fmall Mat^ 
ters, wherein they excel ^ and it fli^ws us that 
this generous Temper is not only excellent in 
itfelf, but likewife able to improve fome Qua^ 
lities which are of no value without it •, that 
it gives a Dignity to every thing it extends 
to. They underftand by Gallantry in Convert 
fation, a turn of Wit, that draws with dexte- 
rity enough from the fmalleft Subjedtsto flat- 
ter you, If it be commendable to flatter us, 
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and make us pleas'd with ourfelves, this Galrf 
lantry is, no doubt, a thing that ought to be 
eitoird in favour of the French^ and we muft 
like them, and admire them on that Account. 
But tho* the whole Nation pretends to it, yet 
this fine Gallantry requires fomething more than 
can be (bund in the Charader of a whole Na- 
tion, and for a thoufand Perfbns that pleafe 
that Way, there are ten Thoufand in Franca 
that difpleafe by it, in endeavouring to imir 
tate th^m ; People that tire you with inlipid 
Praifes to your Face, and give you a Diflike 
to the French Gallantry. The Women, above' 
all, are to be complain'd of, efpecially thofe 
of th^m that have Senfe. i^oft of the Men 
wou'd think they did not underftand thcmfelve? 
jhou'd they entertain them with any thing 
plain or natural, or any other thing but theni- 
felves J they think that not to tell a Woman- 
now and then, fhe is handfomc and has Wit, 
Woiild be to let her underftand (he had neither 
Beauty nor Wit, But the Women have enough 
to comfort themfelves with, becaufe the Menr 
do the fame thing, and entertain one another 
as the Women do. They uftier Praifes, or (ta 
make ufe of their own Term) obliging Things 
^to every thing they fay. This is the Guft 
pf the Countrjr, and they manage it generally, 
as they do m fbme Countries, every thing 
they eat, which tho' always fweetend with Sw- 
gar^ is fiill pleajifig on that Account. This Sin-s 
guiarity in the French is^ in my Opinion, one 
of thofe that deferves to be dwelt upon a 
^ttle. 

Not only their ordinary Difqourfes have fome* 

. thing of Flattery in them, which is troublefome 

to a Mao of Modefty and Senfe, and to every 

Mai^ 
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Man that is not cut out for that Kind of Lan-- 
gua^Cy and is ignorant of the Way of recoiling 
PraifeSy or anfwering them in fuch a Manner 
as to make them fall on thofe that give them; 
but even their premeditated Difcourfes are ge- 
nerally confecrated to Praife, as a thing the 
moft conformable to the Genius of the Nation, 
Tis in this they excel in France, and 'tis in 
it they glory to cxceL There's a Body of 
Men elefted from among all the People of Wit, 
and the mofi: famous Writers of the Nation, that 
even affume the Name by Way of Excellence, 
a Company confecrated to the Purity of Difr 
courfe and Eloquence, which by its Superiority 
of Wit, prefcribes to others, and dire(fts them, 
£very one of them, on being received into this 
Body, makes a Difcourfe, as it were, to fhew 
a*new, and in Perjfon, that he is worthy of th^ 
Choice they made of him \ and this Difcourfe, 
that will ferve for a Model to others, and Ihews 
on . what Foundation an Orator ought chiefly to 
exercife himfelf, muft contain Panegyricksj 
Ibme fcr the Living, and Ibme for the Dead. 
There they praife, as it were by Law, Men 
that have been already prais'd, and muft be 
always praised a-new for the time to come. 
They praife them jufl: as People fhoot at a Mark, 
they uft them with Praifes. They that praife 
will receive in their turn the Praifes they gave 
to others, and thefe learned Men that are pla^ 
ced, as it were, at the Head of the French Na-* 
tion, will, no doubt, continue the Cuftom of 

Praifing, and making ^ the nobleft Adion 

of human Underftanding confift in Praife. If 
the Panegyricks I have fpoke of are not fufficient 
for that End, thofe they put before their Books, 
to wit, their Epiftles Dedicatory, will do it com^ 
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pleatly: There they praifewith Magnificcnoe, 
not only a Man of an ordinary Rank, but even 
an unworthy one, and fpoil a good Book by a 
Dedication, which is quite contrary to it. In 
fhort, this is the Country where they praiie 
at any rate, and where Praife by being given 
to every Body, neither diftinguifhes nor pror 
perly deferves the Name. It ferves to (hew 
the Abilities of him that praifes, if he is inge? 
nious enough to find new Encomiums, or to 
give a new Turn to thofe that are worn out. 
Let us fpeak plain, and look upon all thefe 
Praifes as bafe and unbecoming. To praife Peo-r 
pie to their Faces, whatever they are, is to fup«- 
pofe they love Praifes, which is an Affront. To 
praife Men before all the World, that are known 
to deferve it, is Impudence. To praife the Great, 
who defire it, without doing any Thing to dcr 
ferve it, is Bafenefs. On the whole, to make 
a Trade of Praifing, tho' it were virtuous Peo-r 
pie, is a pitiful Trade 5 it hurts the Virtue which 
they praife. Virtue diftinguifhes Men 5 but 
Praife made fo general as it is, jumbles the Vir-^ 
tuous with the reft, and renders their Example of 
no Effeft. Befides, Men, in their utmoft perfei- 
ftion, are but ftill weak, fubject to Error and 
human Calamity, and very imperfed. 

There's no Proportion between them and magT 
nificent Panegyricks, which are as little fuitable 
to them as Gigantick Statues are to Men, who, 
tho* never fo tall, are but ftill fhort in compari^ 
fon. 'Tis furpriEing, that People of good Un-r 
derftanding and Merit, are not fenfible of this 
Truth ; that they ftiould fuffer themfelves to be 
drawn away by Cuftom to aft the Panegyrift, 
^yhich i^ but ^ mean Char after without fome difi 
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cretion, which is not much obferv'd in this Way 
of praifing 5 it puts the honeft Man on a level 
with the Flatterer, and, perhaps, with the For- 
ger too, when they praife the Living. The 
Extravagant Politenefs of the French^ and their 
falfe Tafte of Wit, have introduced this unwor- 
thy Way of Praifing and Slander, which is as 
common in France as the other, and, which they 
fet off handfomely, proves that there's fome- 
thing of the extream in the Charafter of this 
Nation, and of Ridicule in its Politenefs. Let 
us conlider the French by fome other Ways, 
and let us give them the Encomiums that are 
proper for them. 

There's one Thing, tho' not very confidera- 
ble, yet delerves to be extoU'd in their Favour, 
they are the People in the World that behave 
themfelves beft at an Entertainment, and the 
moft agreeable at Drinking-bouts. One wou'd 
think it was for them that Wine was made^ 
it makes them fprightly and witty, and 'tis then 
the French Wit fhews itfelf in an agreeable Man- 
ner, and receives new Strength. They have a 
thoufand little Songs to excite Pleafure, and 
make us renounce Care and enjoy Life, and their 
Moral difplay'd after that Manner, has its effedl : 
We fee how ridiculous our Cares make us, we 
would live happily for the prefent, and we want 
but little to enable us to do fo. Of all Kinds of 
Drunkenneft this is, no doubt, the beft 5 and few 
People, any where elfe, can boaft of having Mo-' 
rals that ftick fo clofe to them on Occafion, and 
ftand Proof better. For, as the Drinking-Songs, or 
perhaps Songs in general, are fiing more in France 
than in any other Parts ^ fb 'tis reckoned among 
thofe Things wherein the French excel, and have a 
■f alent which they have not elfe where. We muft 
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fay, befidcs, to their Praife, that in lieu of the 
great Entertainments in other Countries, the for* 
xnidable Banquets where Crowds of People get to^ 
gether very ill matched, and a Profofenefspf Meat^ 
ill drefi'd, the French make their Meals with 
few People, and few Diflies, and in fuch a Man* 
ner, that Opennefs of Heart, and an entire Free- 
dom of Speaking what we think, are their chief 
Pleafure. But above all, their familiar Way oi 
joining thofe that come in by Chance with the 
People of the Houfe, and eating together any 
Thing that is ready, is fomething cordial, and 
more fociable, than Eating and Drinking : This 
IS one of the Circumftanccs in their Art of Li-^ 
ving, which is worthy of Imitation. There's one 
Thing more to add to their Pleafiires 5 tfiefe Peo« 
pie that take them fo often,, and feem to be cut 
out for nothing el{e, do it after fuch a Manner, 
that the Bufinefs they are intrufted with never 
JfiifFers on that Account, In other Parts^ Debau*^ 
chery befots People, and thole that addi£t them** 
felves to it are fit for nothing: But here 'tis 
not fo, a Debofliee may be a Man of Parta, 
that not only makes ufe of all Opportunities 
of gaining' his Ends, but even makes his DebatZ'^ 
chery ferve for that Purpofe. It feems as if it 
lelong'd only to the French to extend the Plea^ 
fures of the Table as far as they have done 
it, and to make that a SubjeS: of Panegyrick 
which is a Reproach to others, and I am for lea-* 
ving them the Property of a Thing, which they 
^lone know how to ufe. 

There's another Abufe which the French have 
happily redify'd, viz. Gaming, 'tis very mudi 
the Tafte of the Nation, and, perhaps, none has 
more Gamefters in it. But they obferv'd that 
playing for great Sums of Money is a pernicious 

Thing 
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Thing that ruins arid makes Pe6ple mad, and is 
only proper for fome particnlar People 5 and 
they have generally agreed upon a Game for 
Company fake, which is a fmall Game, 
that muft neither be ruinous nor trouble- 
fome, and where they have an Opportunity of 
difplaying their Politenefi and theu: Wit, which 
muft render it ftill more agreeable. High Play 
is ferious, and has fomething of Tragedy in it; 
this is no ways proper in Societies formed for 
Mirth. Small Play, or Play for Company fake^ 
has more of Comedy 5 there the Adors play their 
Parts with a good Grace, and fay a great ma- 
ny prjetty Things that have relation to the 
Game, and make it more pleafing. ^ It has 
likewift an Audience to Honour it, and clap 
Hands, Thefe are the little Family Comedies 
which are now afted in Frarxe^ in all the Houfes 
where the Bea^ Monde comes ^ every one of them 
has every Day the Pleafure to choofe, either 
to be one of the Adtors, or to have the Satis- 
&aion of the Shew \ but 'tis better to ad:, and 
here the Dignity is on the Side of the Adors. 
Don^t you think, Sir, that ail this is well con- 
trived, and that half of 3, Life that is fpent in 
Playinff, and feeing others Play, is j^afled in? 
nocently ? In reality, to loofe Time is not the 
greateft Abufe that may be made of it, and by 
Means of Gaming, we fliun Idlenefs, which is 
the Mother of all Vices. But, you will fay, this 
^oes not do any Honour to a witty Nation, and 
we fee, in other Places, People that don't fet up. 
for Wit, entertain them^lves with what the 
Heart affords theih, and pafs away whole Hours 
without Gaming, and without being tired. 'Tis 
true, but belides that that leans too much to Se^ 
rioufneis^ *nd can onlj be proper for a few People 
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of a particular ^Charader^ 'tis becaufe they 
have not the Pleafure of beginning again thQ 
Day following, and making their Commerce 
the ordinary Courfe of Life. That is the great 
Advantage they have here by Play, it allows 
Men to meet Perfonally, and. puts them all in 
a ftate of profiting by one anpther. That is the 
Way by which the French may chiefly boaft of 
being of all Men th^ mofl: fociable. 

Of all their Singularities the Faftiion is the 
greateft, and contains the greateft Number of 
Singularities •, tis it that diftinguifhes them from 
the reft of the World. The Faftiion is Cuftom 
in all its Rage, which feems to play upon thera^ 
and to make an EfTay and Shew of all its Power^ 
In truth, all People lubmit to Cuftom, and that 
is, no doubt, their Unhappinefs. By this Depen- 
dance, wherein it fuffices to do as others do, we 
difpenfe with examining what we do, and even 
the politeft People that cou'd fet others right, 
fuffer themfelves to be hurry'd away, and are 
afraid, in cafe they ftiould do better, of being 
thought Angular or affedled. But Cuftom among 
all People is fbmewhat regular, and every one 
does all it requires of it. 'Tis not fo in France 
where it has nothing fixed or fettled 3 it is a Tor-? 
rent that changes its Current every time it over^ 
flows, and in fo doing puts all the Country un- 
der Water. • From one Cuftom that has glutted 
them they go on to another 5 *tis always to a 
frefli and vigorous Cuftom they fubmit, and Men, 
in all thefe Changes, find themfelves bufy'd with- 
out any Ceffation, to fubmit always a-new. This 
Exercife, in which they take a Pleafure, is Li- 
berty to them, in which they are like Priibners 
that have their Irons chang'd every Day, and 
90 th^t Account, might think themfelves at 
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larger From whence comes this Singularity, will 
you *lay ? Why, does Cuftom alter more in France^ 
and is its Power greater than ellewhere? 'Tis be- 
caufe the French Nation is more fub jeft to Change 
than all others, and is pleafed with Novelty^ 
and with a Kind of Uniformity at the fame Time : 
Every one will be like others ^ and, perhaps, no 
Nation can renaunce with more Eafe any parti- 
cular Libartj whidh others preferve. All this 
together fubjefts the French to the Falhion,. that 
unites them in Novelty, and gratifies their 
changeable Humour, and they fall to it again 
infenfibly in every Thing. All acknowledge its 
Authority, the Great, and even the King as well 
as others : The Faftiion refembles Deftiny, which 
the Poets {peak of^ and is fuperiour to all the 
Deities, and which Jupiter himfelf obeys. To 
enter into the Particulars of every Thing to which 
it binds the French^ would be to begin again; 
lor all that is done in France, and which I have 
mention'd to you in my Letters, all I can fay 
more to 3^ou of it, is done by the good Pleafure 
of the Faftiion, and the Matter is fo copious, that 
I can fcarce determine what Part to take firft. 
Let lis begin with their Cloaths, which is an 
Affair of great Moment with them. 

A Stranger that ftays in France^ is furprized 
at the continual Changes caufed by the Faftiion 
in Apparel : He thinks he fees People that 
try all Sorts, without finding one to fit them, 
but in the End there's not one but does fit 
them. Every time they get a new Faftiion they 
affirm very ferioufly, and prove by good Rea- 
fons, that "tis more becoming, or more conve- 
nient than that they left off, and a Man would 
almoft believe there's feme Truth in it. But, 
however^ at the End of a hundred Changes, all. 
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from good to better, they return to the old 
Fafhions 5 that is, after a great deal of Motion^ 
they find themielves in the Place from whence 
they fet out If any thing can flop them, *tis 
the Changes of their Neighbours that imitate 
them^ confidering to what extreams they 
carry the Falhions, and what Pleafure they 
take in over*doing the nejv* Things that 
come to them from France^ it would leem as 
if their Defign was to ridicule the French ra- 
ther than imitate them. But that is not the 
caufe, the French have Reafon for all their 
Changes 5 they fit themfelves with every Thing 
that is proper for them, and every Nation that 
would imitate them, becomes itfelf ridiculousi 
They feem, as it were, to be made for their 
Cloaths, and always for the laft Suit they put 
on 5 and on the other Hand, we Foreigners, with 
every new Falhion, look as if we picked up ibme 
new Ridicule. What is furprizing in this, is that 
fb many People fliou'd afliime it, and be fblli-» 
citous in turning it off from the French and lay- 
ing it on their own Shoulders : And they carry 
this fo far, that thofe among the French that take 
upon them to juftify their Nation on the (core o( 
the Falhion, alledge the Profit they make of it, 
by felling their Baubles at a dear Rate to the 
reft of the World : And it muft be allowed to 
be a good Reafon, and that after all we ought 
rather to laugh at ourfelves than the French^ 
as 'tis ufual to ridicule the Bubbles and not the 
Quack, when he fells his Pills at a good Price, 
and grows rich by his Drolling. 

The Changes of the Falhion are as frequent in 
other Things as in Cloaths j but they are more; 
troublefome \yhen they turn on Things that 
are difficult to Change« Such a Man was un^ 
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done by renewing his Furniture, which are jet 
new, but not of the new Fafhion^ another by 
getting his Dilhes and Plates new made, tho' 
very well made already, but out of Fafhion. 
This Man is difpleas'd with his Houfe before 'tis 
finifti'd, becaufe another Way of Building is 
come into Vogue in the mean time. That Man 
has dilcharg'd all his Domefticks, tho' they did 
their Duty very well, but they are not in the 
Fafhion^ for it feems Domefticks likewi(e are 
regulated by it, even among the Women, , with 
whom one would think nothing fhould be changed 
in this refped. The Falhion allows them to be 
ferv'd by Men, and by that gives them the Plea* 
fure of changing. Sometimes they muft have 
little Lackies, fometimes tall \ at another time 
Pages, and fome are for Blacks, At prefent, 
I underftand they are for Mutes, and I can 
eaiily believe it, when I thing of another fort of 
Domefticks which, no doubt, the French Polite- 
nefs will not allow them to bring ibto their 
Houfes, Mutes muft be very proper for them, 
if we confider the Courfe which Things may 
take. The Changes of the Fafliion don't flop 
at the Domefticks; People of all Conditions 
rife and fall with its Flux and Reflux, and a 
Man's Merit that is not overcaft by it, muft 
be eminent indeed. On the other Hand, there's 
no Character or Talent fo abjefi: or mean^ 
provided it has fomething of Shew, but a Man 
may hope to fee in Fafhion fometime or another^ 
Even Wit itfelf, the darling Idol of the People^ 
depends on this other Idol which is much greater^ 
Sometimes we have fcen Points of Wit in Fa* 
(hion, fometimes the iouhU entendre \ there was 
a Time when they fpoke nothing but Proverbs \ 
another time nothing but Riddles. Afte£ted 
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Words and Bombaft have had their Turns, and 
Jperhaps after the brillant and the elegant Stile 
now in vogue, the Mode will bring the French 
to the Plain and the Rational, where fome of 
them that had the Courage to go firft, areal-* 
ready come. 

Their Language alfo depends on the Faftiion 
and relents its Caprices, and all the People of 
Wit that have entered into a League to defend 
it, can't put it out of Danger. The new Ei- 
prelfions introduced by the Faihion, are not on- 
ly infufficient to make amends for thofe it re- 
trenches, but the Alterations it caufes in lieu 
of making the Language more perfed, gene- 
rally make it more whimfical, and that to fuch 
a degree, that the Prevch themfelves can't always 
decide fome Cafes that happen. That is the 
Reafbn that their beft Authors go out of Fa- 
ihion, one after another, that is, they become 
ridiculous to moft Readers. For the delicate Ear 
of a Frenchmayi is offended at a Word growfa old, 
that alone is fufEcient to give him a diflike of 
the whole Page, and to fome Readers of a more' 
refin'd Tafte, a diflike of the whole Book, which 
one of their own Authors affures us he has ften, 
and takes occafion from thence to recomiiiend 
Purity of Stile to Writers that wou d have their 
Works read. But now the Fafhion has efta- 
blifhed fomething very Polite for Writers, which 
I muft remark by the way, they don't put their 
proper Names at the head of their Works • 'tis 
no more the Johns and the Feters that write 5 
that would be too natural, and too nluch like 
the Days of Tore. The Authors of new Booksr 
are always, or at leaft very often, Meffieurs^ 
they take Care to advertife us of it at the Head 
of the Work, and their Worka, that, in truths 
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Have more of this Title of Monfienr in't, than of 
the iWjw, more of Turn and ExprelFions, than 
of Sentiments and Reality, are very fiiitable to 
the Title, and make it good. I am of Opi- 
nion the French owe this Politeneft to an Ex- 
cefs of the Faihion, with regard to the Title 
of MovJ^ur, which it has difpers'd every where. 
People repeat it every Minute when they 
^:)eak to one another, and they give it fo of^ 
ten, that at laft they give it to themfelves j 
This way is only ufed in Books, and the Fa* 
fhion has not yet introduced it into Conver- 
iktion ^ but in my Opinion we are not far from 
it, for when the Wife fpeaks to her Hufband^ 
or of him, (he calls him by no other Name than 
MoTjfietir^ Mo7iJieur fuch a one. Monfienr^ on the 
bther hand, calls his Wife by ' no other Name 
than Madam, and when he fpeaks of her, 'tis 
always Madam fuch a one. There's but one 
Step more wanting to make People give thefe 
Titles to themfelves, arid to turn into Mortjtetir 
and Madam thefe pitiful Monofyllables, M^ 
and J, which are fo often repeated in Conver-^ 
fation, and feeing unworthy to defcribe Perfcns 
of Quality, muft be left with the People they 
are fuitable to. That would, no doubt, be po* 
lite in the higheft Degree, and I long to fee 
it eflablifh'd. 

in fhort, the* Fafliion rules equally the moft 
important Things, and the moft trifling. It go- 
verns the Men themfelves, and regulates their 
Conduft and Courfe of Life, as well as the Out- 
Ude and Behaviour • 'tis it th^t orders a Man 
to be an Atheift or a Devotee, Knowing or Ig- 
norant, fond of Wine or Women, his own Wife 
or another Man's. Or rather, the Faftiion in 
FranQe^ at this Time, prohibits a Man from 
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minding his Wife, or in walking, or orf 6ther 
Occaflons, to hand her ^ that would be too much 
like a Citizen, and the old Times. Every mar- 
ried Man of the Beau ' Monde muft let another 
take care of his Wife, and tell her Ihe is hand- 
fome, as he on the other hand muft do by ano- 
ther's Wife, and talk to her of her Charms •, and 
Charms likewife depend on the Fafliion ^ they 
are fbmetimes in dark Eyes, fometimes in blue. 
We have fomctimes feen your hawk'd Nofes in 
Vogue, at other times Nofes fomething turn*d 
up, or flat, make a good Figure, and carry away 
the Bell from the hawked. The Fafliion does not 
ftop here, flie difcovers other Charms. At pre- 
fent (he is in Bofoms which flie has drawn out 
ofObfcurity, and fet oft to Advantage, as one 
of the Ornaments of the fair Sex, and ftie feems 
to be fix'd there. It may likewife'happen, that 
while (he is at reft, flie is meditating on fome 
great Deiign : As flie triumphs over Men in 
pufliing them to difplay all their Bravery, even 
lb far as to kill one another on Purpofe, flie 
may happen to compleat her Triumphs over 
the Women, by inducing them to difplay all 
their Charms. In this Cafe the Women of the 
neighbouring Countries, who are ready to obey 
every. Motion of >the Fafliion, and always di^ 
pos'd to excel the Women in France, will be 
obliged to content thcmfelves with following, 
without having the Pleafure of out-doing them. 
Let us come to fome other Regulations of the 
Fafliion. 

They extend very far, as I have told you 
already, even to Looks and Poftures. There's a 
Way of lying or fitting upright in a Coach, 
upright or leaning in an Elbow Chair. For* 
merly the French wore their Hats on their Heads, 
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and then there Was a Way of taking them off- at 
j)refent they don't put them on at all, for fear 
of difordering their Wigs, which the Fafhion 
would have them- refpeft above any thing elfe. 
For the Peruke is properly the Head-drefs of 
the Trench^ and a happy Amendment of a Man's 
Head of Hair, which Kature has made to mean 
for him by one half. There's a Way of eating 
according to the Falhion, a Way of helping 
one's felf at Table, and helping others, which 
muft be done artificially and with little Cere- 
monies that denote Poiiteneft. Above all, one 
muft be very attentive on fuch Things as others 
may have Occafion for, prevent them, and not 
to let them be reduced to the grievous Ne- 
Ceffity of helping themfclves 5 but in that, as 
well as in other Things, the Fafhion is not 
confined to Behaviour; fhe proceeds to what 
is effential, and 'tis by her Decifions that any 
Kind of Meat is wholefbmeor hurtful, infipid 
^r delightful, that it muft be drefs'd after this 
or that Manner, ferv'd up at the Beginning or 
End of a Meal. According to her Orders ea- 
ting is follow'd by gaming, of which I have 
fpoke to you already, for 'tis ftill the Fafhion 
that difpofes of Time j and the Manner of paf^ 
Ung it away, and fhe could fcarce eftablifli any 
that is more generally liked, and where the De- 
pendance is more voluntary. She regulates the 
Kind of Play that is proper, and alters it from 
Time to Time, which revives, by the Novelty, 
fhofe that grow tired, and engages fuch as have 
not begun to play. 

And does not Converfation (will you fay) de* 
pend in France on the Fafhion, as well with Re-* 
gard to the Subjeft, as the Kind of Wit ? And 
don't People entertain one another with certain 
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Matters regulated by the Fafhion, rather than 
others ? No, Sir/tis here the Fre7tchman preferves 
his Liberty. He difcourfes concerning himfelf, 
and every Thing that comes into his Mind as 
much as he thinks fit, and I am of Opinion, 
nothing can put him under any Conftraint in this 
Refpedt. But that the Fafhion might not lofe 
her Right to a Thing that is important to the 
prcfent State of Converiation, the French, of their 
own good Will, make it turn, moft commonly, 
on the Fafhion, and fpeak of it with all the Ap- 
plication that fo great a Subjeft deferves. Or ra- 
ther, they refpedt the Fafhion to fuch a Degree, 
as to fpeak nothing of her diredlly, or her Ori- 
gine and Dignity; but they entertain themfelvcs 
with hef Ordinances, which they call Modes. 
They approve and vindicate them againft any 
one that finds fault 5 they examine and weigh 
with Maturity every Thing that is equivocal 
or uncertain, in this Refpedt. The Queftion 
about Preference, between the Ancients and the 
Moderns, on which they run Parallels, and 
which is the great Queftion that employs the 
Wits of France^ is not more debated among 
them, than daily Qiieftions about the ancient 
and modern Fafhions ^ they make Parallels be- 
tween them, and obferve how far the lafl Fa- 
fhion has the Advantage of that which went be- 
fore it ; how much more becoming are the pre- 
fent Faihions than thofe in former Days. They 
reafbn on the turn of a Sleeve, the Genteelnefi 
of the Facings, on the Number of Buttons, and 
fuch other like Things, which they regulate and 
fet a Price upon with a great deal of Exactnefs. 
A Man is laid to have a Tafte, when he applies 
himfelf, and is well fkilFd in all thefe Things 5 
there's Emulation and Glory to excel in them. 

To 
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To fee ignorant of them, or negled them, favours 
of the old Times, or, as they fay, of the other 
World, which they think different enough from 
this below, to make them fuppofe that there's no 
room in it for all thefe Things. 

In a Word, the Faftiion leads and drives all 
in France^ and the French fubmit to her i\\ every 
Thing with a perfe(3: Refignation. Oh what a cu- 
rious Hiftory would that of the Faftiion be, if 
we had one, and how much doe$ this Deity de- 
ferve a Temple in a Country where flie is fo re- 
ligioufly ador'd ! unlefs they would have Paris 
be her Temple, where ftie gives Laws, and 
where all meet- to proftrate themfelves befbrq 
her and make her Offerings. The French refbrt 
to Paris to improve themfelves, and thofe that 
have never been there are no more than Conn- 
try Bumpkins^ which are defpifed. Strangers 
likewife run thither from all Sides to be polifti'd, 
to take for a Title of Merit, an Outfide, and 
Drefs, (which among them are Things capable 
of deceiving) the Honour whereof recoils on 
the French. By this Behaviour and Apparel, 
the French are not far from univerfal Monarchy, 
feeing all fubmit to them, but the invincibly 
Spaniard 5 

CunSa Terranim Stiha&a, 
PrsLter atrocem Ammtim Catoiiis. 
which muft give them pretty near as much Satif- 
feftion, as if Men had fubmitted to them in ano- 
ther Senfe,' for Behaviour and Apparel are of 
great Moment with them, and they would think 
themfelves in a State of Dependance, ftiould the^ 
be obliged to follow others in Things of this 
Kind. What is furprizing in this, is that even 
the People who feem to hate and defpife the 
French y fubmit to them, and acknowledge their 
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Superiority in this Rcfpca. 'Tis ^ Miracle which 
can't be eaiily accounted for 5 to hate a Notion 
with fuch Ways and Apparel, and yet not tq 
hate the Wa3rs and Apparel, is as extraordinary, 
in my Opinion, as what they tell us of Light-- 
rtiytgj that it melts Gold in a Purfe without 
burning it. 

Let us do Juftice to the Faftiion, as well with 
Regard to the Good ^s the 111 ftie does the French. 
The general and material 111 is, that Ihc is as 
fond of Novelty as of Trifles, and that this No? 
velty is not accompany'd with any Profit or 
Advantage as it ought to be. She troubles and 
ruins a, great Number of People, makes all Di- 
ftin£lion odious, and puts all thofe that would 
get rid of her on a level with the Vulgar. And 
I don't know whether flie is not an Olbftacle to 
good Senfc and the Liberty of the Mind j this 
is, however, true that the more prevalent Cuftom 
is in any Country, the Underftanding of the In- 
habitants is fo much the narrower, and reraotq 
from Reafon 5 and, therefore, the Fafliion muft 
confequently be yery injurious to the French. 
The Good me does them in exchange is, that fliq 
eftablifhes from Time to Time fbme ufpful Ways, 
fuch as the common People would not receive, 
perhaps, fhould they come from any Authority 
lefs venerable. By all the Changes (he introdu? 
lies one after another, even thofe that ruin Ibme, 
Ihc does good to others, to Workmen and Mer- 
chants, that grow riph by them, and to a great 
many others that get their Sqbliftence under 
them. Befides, the Fafhion affords Matter for 
Converfation tq an infinite Number of People 
of Wit, that would find themfelves embarrafs'd 
without her, and woutd fcarce be able to fup- 
port their Reputation, Therp are fome People 
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that will not allow of the Art of Printing, 
becaufe a great Number of People get their 
Bread by copying Books, All thofe People, 
fay they, would be reduced to Beggary, and 
there would be Reafon to fear mojft of them 
would become High-wayrmen. One might alt- 
ledge the fame Reafon againft any that would 
introduce a fix'd or fettled Apparel and Behavi- 
jour, ' and abolifli the Faftiions : All the fine Peo- 
ple that make it the ordinary Subjed of Convcr- 
fation, would not have any thing to talk of, and 
confequently would fall upon their Neighbours. 
In a Word, the Falhion diverts the reftlefs and 
changeable T^niper of the Nation from Things 
that are important, where it might have ill 
Confequences, and inclines it towards fuch as are 
lefs confiderable, wherein the continual Changes 
have their proper Ufe on Account of their No^ 
vclty. By this Method^ Trifles become valua^ 
ble and important in their Turn ^ and the Cha- 
rafter of the French^ as far as it runs upon Tri- 
fles, is in fome Meafure fet off by them. Af- 
ter all, mufl: the Faftiion be an Advantage to 
the Nation, notwithftanding all her Meannefs 
and Singularity? In that Cafe fhe will over^ 
flow in France like the NiU in ^gypt^ whofe 
Slime fpreads every where, and is a Benefit 
of Nature for the whole Country, 

Adieu, SIR, &c. 
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Believe, Sir, I have ftill Matter 
enough for another Letter concerning 
the French, tho' I may, perhaps, 
trouble you with foine Repetitions. 
The People in Jrjwcf appear to nje 
to be gentle and complaifant ; in other Refpeds, 
their Charafter is not uniform, but varies ac- 
cording to the different Provinces. For Exam- 
ple, they pretend the Normam are cunning, the 
Gafcous witty and brave, but much given to 
Vjoafting, and fo inclinable to fet themfelves 
forward, and to Vanity in every thing, that 
they are partl^y the fubje^l of the Fables or idle 
Stories made in Frarce. It may, however, be 
true that their Charader is the French Chara- 
fter over-done, and that while a great many 
People laugh at the Gafcort, they laugh at them- 
felves at the fame Time, without being fenfible 
of it, Thofeof iJOTo/M are reputed to be clownifli, 
that is, not fo polite as the reft of the French-^ 
for you muft know this Country can't produce 
any thing that is clownifh.; that is its Prero- 
gative, as every Country has its own \ for Eit- 
ample, they fay, there are no venemous Things 
in Ireland, nor Wolves in Englaitd. The Inha- 
bitants of Paris, who muft be confider'd as a, 
diftind People, are reckon'd filly, that fool away 
their Time with gazing at every Thing. They 
are igood hatur'd and civil, and very mindful 
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cf good Offices. A Tradefman of whom you 
^fk'the Way, will leave his Shop to ftiew it 
to you, and if you call him Movfietir^ "whtn 
you thank him, he will think himfelf very well 
paid for his Trouble. Thro' all France the Peo- 
ple are left infolent, and more tradable than 
m other Countries 5 this Conformity is a con- 
fequence of the Nation's Character. They fubmit 
to Authority, be it never fo fevere-, they admire • 
with Humility every Thing that has an Air of 
Grandeur, and rejoice as conftantly as the No- 
bility themfelves, at all the Chimeras the Court 
>vould have them feed themfelves with. 

The French Peafants feem to be miferable in 
every Refpeft j they are ill lodged, ill cloathed, 
ill fed, and have only from Hand to Mouth. 
And they are yet more unhapp)r than they 
appear to be-, they are cijt out for this Kind 
pf Life, and the greateft Mifery can neither 
humble them entirely, nor make them revolt; 
We don't hear any talk in this Country of Peo- 
ple that are pulH'd by Defpair to violent Re- 
Iblutions, neither againft themfelves or the Go- 
vernment. 'Tis very eitraordinar)^ that th? 
Peafaqts fhould> be plcafed with the Grandeur 
of the Prince under which they feem to groan 5 
ont would think their black Bread had a better 
Relifh every Time th^y heard of gaining a Battle, 
pr taking a Town, 

The HandicraftSTmen are fkillful and very iut 
duftrious, and they can't be otherwife in this 
Country, wher^ the Fafhion changes continually, 
and nothing pleafes, or is fold, but what is well 
made 5 for 'tis, difficult to pleafe the Frenchman 
in Trifles, he fifts them narrowly, reafons and 
refines upon them. He flops and amufcs him- 
felf with Pleafure at a Workman's Shop ^ his 
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Money gives him fome Authority over him, 
and it feems as if he took Ple^fure in prolong- 
ing the Time, in order to make it hold out- 
Belldes, not being over-rich, nothing but the 
Beauty of the Work can oblige him to buy it 
at a dear Rate. Tis likely the Workmen in 
France are fomewhat indebted to the Women, 
they have fome Tafte, and belides that Trifles 
* are properly in their Province, 'tis laid down 
iiere as an eftablifli'd Rule that they prefidp 
over all Sorts of Work. 

The Merchants are eitreamly civil, forward 
and indefatigable in fliewing you every Thing 
you afk for, and even more than you afk for 5 
you would fey, that as they are Frenchmen^ they 
take a Pleafure in fctting Things off to Advan- 
tage, you fee them always pleased, always ci- 
vil, tho* you have given them Trouble without 
buying any Thing 5 but to be even with you 
they afk extravagant Prices for .their Goods^ 
efpecially fuch as People covet moft ii^ this; 
Place 5 Civility and Novelty which they are 
continually inventing. And they make us Stran- 
;ers pay more than the French ^ they fuppofe 
le that has not fome particular Ways, or that 
has the Air of a Foreigner, is chalk'd out to 
be their Bubble. Thus when a Frenchman findsf 
they aflc an eiceflive price for any Thing, the 
ordinary Phrafe he makes ufe of to eiprefs his 
Relentment is, / believe you take me for a Fa^ 
reigjier 5 and the Fad is really fo : *Tis not ealjr 
to imagine how far their Affurance goes, and 
how much we are perplex'd when theft People, 
with their extraordinary Politenefs, endeavour to 
make us pay three Times more than Things are 
worth, and put us under a Neceffity of fuffering 
them to rob us, or otherwife letting them un-- 

derft^nd 
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derftand that we look upon them as Robbers. I 
muft, in particular, fay fomething of the Book- 
fellers, fince their Way of dealing with us fhews 
the Idea they have of us as to Books, and that it 
muft be fuch an Idea as Strangers give them. 

Thefe Gentlemen offer fuch of us as make 
the beft Figure, and whom they would feem 
to refpeft in a particular Manner, the Mercnrc 
Galavtj the Works of M. U Pais^ fome Novels^ 
in Falhion, fome new Comedies j and if new* 
Books are not found acceptable, they conclude 
>vith {hewing us the Book call'd the Courtier^ as 
being the beft of all, and never refus'd by ^ 
Stranger. I fay they offer thefe Books to the 
moft eminent among us 5 for they don't ob- 
ferve fb much Ceremony to fuch of us as make 
no great Figure, or that wear plain Cloaths. When 

M and I were at the (b) Palais, which is the 

principal Place for Books, we afk'd the Bookfeller 
for two or three, which he could not find, his 
Wife, who happened to be prelent, did not give us 
Time to afk for any others -, being enraged at our 
Prefumption, fhe fpoke aloud to her Hufband, 
(who eicufed himlelf civilly for his not having the 
Books we wanted) Dont you fee thefe are Foreigners.^ 
that dont know what they ask for? Give them Chif- 
flet's Grammar, *tis that they muS have. *Tis very 
true, I have formerly been thought worthy of 
the frte Difcourfe^ of Mademoifelle de Sucderi, that 
an honeft Bookfeller would have forced me to 
buy. But whlait Quantities of thefe falhionar 
tie Books, of thefe wretched Produdtions, are to 
be feen in that Place i Enough to infcd all Eu- 
rope, and to make us look upon it as the Sink of 
Tarnaffus ^ or, if w^ niuf|: h^ye a more polite 

Compa-? 
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Comparifon, I fay, when I fee fo many of thefe 
Book ranged, as it were, in Order of Battle, and 
ready to invade the neighbouring People, they 
put me in mind of the formidable Armies that 
ravaged Europe formerly, and after deftroying 
its fineft Ornaments filled it with Gothick Inven- 
tions. Romances make more Havock than any 
thing elfe, and 'tis with Refped to them that 
the Frevch refemble Conquerors, that are not 
latisfy 'd with carrying off the Riches which they 
get by Plunder, but fend their Troops to burn 
the neighbouring Countries, and make them 
all tributary. This Bufinefs is rather melan-^ 
choly than diverting, and requires our Atten-^ 
tion. If it be true that Compofitions of Wit, 
which are no Way inflrudtive, and ferve fop 
no other End than to amufe the Reader, fpoil 
the Tafte, which is allowed by People of Senfe, 
what fhall we do with the Crowd of bad Writers ? 
They that are not content to put off their Tri-^ 
fles, but poifon People by their Writings, teach 
Evil, and corrupt the Heart as well as the Un- 
der ftanding. The Athenians made Socrates drinfc 
Hemlock Juice for corrupting , Youth 5 and if 
they are blam'd, 'tis not for punifliing fuch a 
Crime after that Manner, but for puniftiing an 
innocent Man. What Punifhment does not thefe 
Writers of Romances and Novels deferve, that 
diforder the Imagination, and poifon the Hearts 
of thoufands of the young People ? They cer- 
tainly deferve the Hemlock which Socrates did 
not J but the fame Humour that got Socrates ac-r 
cufed and condemned, fecures them. 

There's fomething very fingular in French 
Books, which I muft obferve by the by, there 
are not only an infinite Number of Romances, 
[{Novels, and other Books on Love, but like- 
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wife a great many Poems on the fame Sub- 
jeft -, and their Tragedies and Comedies too, and 
even their good Books, their Books of Refle* 
dions paint Love after a Manner that does it no 
Difcredit •, they make it one of thofe Qualities 
or Circumftances that are common to Man, and 
for which he has no Reafon to conceal himfelf, 
or be under any Diforder. The Reafon of this 
is in all Probability, that in their Societies, which 
are compos'd of Men and Women, they make 
Love familiar, and indulge it even beyond what 
might be expected in Youth, or, we may fay, 
that Love carries Youth beyond their Years. 
This is the Reafon .that Lovers in this Country 
don't appear fo ridiculous as in other Parts ^ but, 
on the other hand. Love gives the Nation in 
general, or at leaft fuch of them as are its 
Ornament, a Ridicule not to be found elfe- 
where. The Opera, above all, as 'tis colnpofed 
and reprefented in France^ is one of the Sources 
where the Nation, or at leaft the Beau Monde 
that has an Influence over it all, takes their 
Charafter. Love is there reprefented as a Thing 
that forms the Happinefs of Youth, and is fet 
off with every Thing that can give it an Air 
of Innocence, and make it agreeable to the 
Audience. The Dances contribute to it, and the 
Ibft Mulick renders the Amufement very mo- 
ving, and carries Love to the Bottom of the 
Heart. The Mothers bring their Daughters to 
the£e Shews, alid there the Hufbands meet their 
Wives 5 and after they have feen them a hun- 
dred and a hundred Times, they can't be per- 
fuaded their Minds are any Way more corrupted 
than before, or more than People that never 
were at an Opera, which is a Proof that this 
Kind of Corruption is come to fuch a Degree 

in 
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in Prance^ that nothing can be added to it/ 
Tho* that is the Spring of grofs Corruption^ 'tis 
ftill nothing with them 5 and even this is look'di 
upon to be no more than a Trifle. They know 
how to extenuate and render it lefs odious by 
the genteel Names which their Politenefs gives, 
it, calling debauched Men the tTomen's Favour 
ritesy and the debauched Women, Women ofGaU 
latttry. 

There's a Rank of Men in France that ought 
not to have any room in thefe Papers, but their 
Manners intitle them to it, which are entirely 
oppofite to their Names ^ thefe are your Abbots 
that have no Abbeys : They are a genteel Peo- 
ple that pique themfelves on their Politenefs 
and Wit, and live only for Pleafitre 5 'tis among 
them in particular we meet with pretty Airs 
and modifn Behaviour, Phrafes, new Songs and 
Verfes, and all the reft of thofe extraordinary 
Things in which France takes €0 much Pride, 
But thefe Abbots are not all without Abbess, 
as you might imagine from what I have now 
told you, and that it was this Courfe of Life 
that excluded them. Thefe Gentlemen are even 
trufted with Biftiopricks, when Fortune will 
have it fo. I believe, when a Stranger under- 
ftands, the People of the World are afraid of 
thefe Abbots in their polite Societies, he thinks 
immediately that the Prefence of fuch religious 
People makes the others afham'd, and keeps them 
within the Bounds of RefpeQ:, but never con- 
fiders that they are fear'd becaufe th^ are for- 
midable Rivals, that often carry the Prize from 
their Competitors. 

There's another very fingular Set of People 
among the French, call'd Rakes of Quality, 
which muft not be pafled by in Silence, They 

are 
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^ft young M^n that reprefent in Epitome every 
Thing that is bad and impertinent among Youth, 
or in the French Charadler, and at Court. In 
order to put themfelves forward, and above other 
Men, they put themfelves above the Decorum 
obferv'd by the reft of the World, and difco- 
ver their Affurance and Scorn on all Occafions. 
They afFeft to have even Ibme Vices which 
they are free from, rather than ftiew their good 
Qualities which they may be endued with, and 
I don't think Virtue had- ever more faithful 
Admirers that carry'd her to a higher Point, 
than fome of thefe Rakes have carry'd Vice, 
to which they devote themfelves, and in which 
they glory. If Heroes of this Kind form them* 
felves, out of a CoUeftion of the worft Things 
in the French Nation, they take care to pay 
the Nation what they borrow'd with Inte- 
reft 5 'tis partly by copying thefe Rakes that 
the People who don't fee the Court, imitate 
it, and that the Court Air is li^)rcad over all 
the Kingdom. Strangers begin to follow the' 
French in this as well as in other Things, and 
to make themfelves as ridiculous as poffible, by 
affcdling what is in itfclf bad and ridiculous, 
and is no Way fuitable to any but fiich as are 
cut out for Extravagance, and equip themfelves 
with it as if it were an Ornament. Thefe Rakes 
are, in their Kind, and in the Opinion of th<f 
Men, exadlly what a Woman with a broken 
Reputation is among her own Sex, and it was 
neceffary fox France to have thefe two Singu- 
larities, that thofe who copy them might have 
Originals well mark'd for both Sexes. 

There's another Sort of People not much known 
in other Countries, and which we often hear 
mention'd in this, with Envy and Contempts 

Thefe 
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Thefe are your ( i) Part if arts ^ they arc, generally" 
fyeaking, very inconfiderable, but they acquire, 
in a fliort Time, immenfe Riches, fuch as put si 
Man fuddenly in a State of pleafing himfelf, 
whereby all his extravagant Fancies are difco- 
ver'd. Riches likewife ftiew us the Effedt which 
change of Conditions produces among other 
Men : Grandees that thought of nothing but 
keeping themfelves at as great Diftance as poffi- 
ble from the Commonalty, now make a great 
deal of Hafte to become the Sons-in-law of thefe 
Gentlemen. Ladies come down to them from 
a high Rank, fay they, and throw themfelves 
into their Arms. Such is the Power of Riches. 

Vel Casio pojfunt deducere Lunaniy 

Et verterc Jidera retro. 

But thefe Riches feldom laft long-, whether it 
be that thefe Parti/am ruin themfelves by their 
great Expences, or that they give People an Op- 
portunity of flripping them. Think oi Lxicians 
l(njl)€s, reprefented on a great Theatre j the 
Aftors appear in great Splendour, and attradt 
the Ej^es of the Audience, they make fome 
laugh, others admire, and then they vanifh. 

There's room for Sharpers, in my Opinion, 
in this Place j they are very numerous, they 
excel in their Trade, and are reckoned among 
the Singularities of France, I don't fpeak o^ 
Cheats, fuch are in all Countries, tho* in greater 
Numbers in France than elfewhere, becaufe there 
are more Gameflers in it. By Sharpers I mean' 
People that form daring Enterprizes, and Stra- 
tagems that furprize by their Novelty, and 
which they execute with Prudence and Bravery^ 
All forts of military Virtues are requifite to 
enable them to fucceed in this dangerous Trade^ 
and no doubt but thefe fmall Conquerors deferve 

to 
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to have their I^rowefi celebrated. Accordingly 
they have their Hiftoriographer, but he has writ 
only the fmalleft Part of their Exploits. They 
are encreafed fincc, both in Parts and Number^ 
and are rioitr come to (uch a Degree of Pef- 
fedion, that if excelling in a Profeifion iiiight 
intitle l?eople to Encomiums, thefe ought to have 
their Panegyrift as well as their Hiftoriographer; 
In all Probability ^tis the Neceffity of making 
a handfome Figure, in order to be of the Num- 
ber of thofe caird polite People, that gives a 
Rife to thefe Sharpers that do all the Mifchief 
in the Shape of polite or fafhionable Peoples. 
Let us pafs on to thofe of better Diftinftion, 
and confider the French Nation on the beft 
Side. 

The Nobility here are truly noble ofn feve- 
ral Accounts 5 Generofity, Franknefs and Ho^ 
nour, wherein they are very nice, and thejr 
don't diftinguifli thertifelves inore by any Thing 
than the Swords The Abbots difpute Civiliti^ 
With thein, of which the Nobility was poflefs'd^ 
and out-do them in the Article of Leifure, whidhi 
Was one of their Privileges. They are obliged 
to give it up^ on Account of the Expence, not 
only to People of Bufinefs, but likewife to the 
Clergy, who, feeing that Riches are very fuitablef 
to Men and Dignities, have join*d them together^ 
and ^ake themfelves as remarkable, on that 
Account, as by the Prerogatives they enjoy.- 
Polit^nefs, ivhich feems to become Perfons of 
Quality beft, might likewife diftinguifli them,^ 
but the whole Nation thinks they have a Right 
to it, and fo far the Nobles have but little Ad- 
vantage of others, and there reiT>ains but ontf 
ihining Diftindion for them, that is their Braf 
Ter/, whieh they carry very far^ 'Ti« ftot bng 
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fince they piqued themfelves on it fo much^ 
and fo unfeafonably, that they would have been 
exterminated, had not the King interpoled, by 
punilhing Duels with the utpioft Severity- 
Thefe Gentlemen form themfelves for War even 
in the Companjr of Women, which are oppofite 
Schools, but being join'd together, they make 
the Man of the World the gallant Man, They 
take a Pleafure, as it were, in living above their 
Income, and the Debts of a Fretich Gentleman 
are almoft reckoned among the Things annexed 
to his Nobility. That is the Reafbn they are 
not fb fcrupulous in preferving it entire, as 
they were formerly, and that they feldom lofe 
an Opportunity of re-eftabli(hing their Affairs, 
when they meet with a rich Merchant's or Par- 
tifan's Daughter 5 and the Folly of the French 
in Matters of Grandeur and Quality makes this 
Remedy very eafy to them. 

Give me leave to fay fbmething to you of 
the military Men, which I do the more wil- 
lingly, becaufe they are an Honour to the French 
Nation, and that I am beft acquainted with them 
of all Ranks of People in France. There's more 
good among them than one would exped, and, 
perhaps, more than can be found in Societies 
or Orders, where one might realbnably ima- 
gine there fhould be moft. I know not whe- 
ther this be owing to the Danger which People 
of this Profeffion are expos'd to, or a partfcular 
Point of Honour eftablifh'd among them ^ I have 
always obferv'd lefs Shew and more Reality 
among military Men, generally fpeaking, than 
others. Their Friendfhip is ftrifter, and does 
not ftand in need of fo many frivolous Shifts. 
Their Out-lide is more ealy, and 'tis among them 
that the French Behaviour is corrected 5 Polite- 
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Hefs is lefs refined, and Conyerfation more na- 
tural. Perhaps, the Reafbn of their having thefe, 
and other Advantages is, becaufe they don't read 
the fafhionable Books, which are, no doubt, 
one of the Sources of the far-fetch*d Ways We 
obferve in the Charadler of the French* Befides, 
'tis evident that War, or the Service itfelf, pro- 
duces the good Qualities of the People of this 
Calling, for the Regiments that are of a long 
ftanding have more of thefe Men of Merit, and 
have even the Reputation of it. There's ano- 
ther Thing very particular in their Condudl:, 
and is much to their Honour 5 we fee them 
now and then quit the Army and become Reli- 
gious ^ and 'tis common with them, on thefe 
Occafions, to make choice of fbme rigid Order, 
where they pafs the Remainder of their Days 
in Auflerities. 

I believe I have forgot to tell you fbmething 
that is much to the Honour of the Frevch, or at 
leaft, that I have only given you a hint of it. 
They love their King. more than other Nations 5 
it feems as if all the Efteem they have of them- 
felves, or their Nation, was united in his Perfon, 
andi I believe, there are but few Frenchmen that 
would not rather derive their Glory and Happi- 
nefs from the Kind's Favour, than from any 
other Advantages which they might have* Their 
King never does them any Wrong 5 it mufl be 
always his Miniftcrs. There's nothing good but 
what comes from him, and all the Glory he 
acquires turns to their good. If one fhould fay 
the French adore their King, perhaps he would 
not fay too much ^ at leaft their Manner of 
expreliing the Encomiums they give him, is not 
very far from it -, when they afTure him very 
feriouflj^ that all the People on the Earth would 
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think themfelves happy to be under his GoVef n- 
ment, and are ambitious of the French Name ^ 
if they don't make him a Deity, they give him 
room, at leaft, to look upon himfelf as the Prince 
to whom all Praife is due, and they put them- 
felves under a Necelfity of giving it to him. 
The Truth on't is, their Love for their King, 
which is fb natural to them, muft produce Ibme- 
thing extraordinary, for the Prince that governs 
them now : Befides the Majefty of his l?erfbn, 
and his being poffefs'd of Qualities that diftin- 
guifh him, and are agreeable to the French in 
many Refpefts 5 he extends the Monarchy fur* 
ther than any of his Predeceflbrs, and makes 
the Nation more famous than ever it was, that is, 
he pleafes the French in the fenfible Part. But 
what proves this Prince not to be an ordina- 
ry one, and that the}^ may make him the Objedt 
of all their Prailes, is that he fupports them 
without any Emotion, like the Ro?nan, recorded 
in Hiftory, that had Strength enough to bear 
the Heap of Garlands and Flowers thrown upon 
him by the Greeks at the Olympick Games. 

After all I have faid of the French^ and their 
Opinion concerning the reft of the World, I 
muft fay fbmething to you, Sir, of the Opinion 
the reft of the World have of them, which is 
not entirely what they fuppofe it to be, and is 
occalion'd by their imitating them in their Beha^ 
viour and AppareL Thefe things are, no doubt, 
very conclimve, and give room for crying up this 
Nation, that is fond of being cry'd up \ but, in 
fhort, they don't impofe fb generally on the 
reft of the World, but that there may be fome 
that winch, and agree in their Idea of the Na- 
tion. They have the Concurrence of Strangers, 
that travel for their Pleafure 5. they will fooner 
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go to France than elfewhere. Many of them 
who have been acquainted with People of Merit 
in France^ think of them with Pleaiure, and af- 
firm they have not found in other Countries 
any like what they faw in France. The French 
may likewife value themfelves on Account of 
thofe that apply themfelves to the Exercifes, 
thofe that love Drelllng, Furniture, and all Sorts 
of Toys and curious Trifles 5 while this Tafte 
continues they will love France and praife it. 
There's another Party ftill more confiderable in 
its Intereft, thefe are your profefs'd Gallants, 
Gamefters, all that devote themfelves to Diver-- 
fions, and efpecially the Perfons that furnifli 
them -, all that choice Gang the Poet fpeaks of; 
Ambiibajariim Collegia^ PharmacopolA^ 
. Mendici, MimA^ Balatrones 5 hoc genus omne. 
The Readers of Romances and Novels, Stories, 
CoUedlions of Poems, Mercures Gallants, and 
other Works of the Time, which are peculiar 
to the French, can't fail of having a high Opi- 
nion of them. I believe the French "ple^dt them 
every where, and that the young People, every 
where, are pleas'd with French Ways, and the 
Idea they have of the Manner of Living in this. 
Country \ 'tis this that makes their Party confi* 
derable, the Years of Difcretion are not fo favour* 
able to them : The French Sprightlinefs begins to 
lag the other Side of thirty, and the c^ol Blood 
cf People come to Maturity, is fcarce compati-* 
blc with it. All free Nations, or thofe that va* 
lue Liberty, don't look upon the French as Mo- 
dels, and are far from admiring them. The Peo- 
ple call'd Philofophers, that is, thofe that fee 
with their own Eyes,, and have juft Sentiments 
of Things, laugh at them. Thofe that have any 
Thi"|g of the Mifantbrope hate them : Such as love 
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a plain and quiet Life, the old-fa(hion d People, 
that will not change their Way of Living, nor 
employ their Time in vifiting, and preferve 
their Houfes from the Manners of the Time, 
which they call pernicious and extravagant, and 
fome other particular People have an ill Will 
towards them* They have Reafon like wife to 
fear fiich as are clownifh, that call every Thing 
by its proper Name, and give hard Names to 
many Things they mention in France with Ap- 
plaule. But the Frevch are ftill in left Efteem 
among People that know them only in other 
Countries, and by Perfons whom Chance rather 
than Choice has m.ade them acquainted with i 
thefe are prepofefs'd againft the Nation, and a 
more favourable Chance, or their Friends that 
have been in France^ muft fet them right. 

On this Occafion, I muft acquaint you with 
a Singularity of the Frertcb, which has been ta- 
ken Notice of long fince, but we have not been 
yet undeceiv'd about it 5 that is, that 'tis bet-5 
ter to know the Frettch in France than Abroad 5 
which is quite contrary to other People, who 
are thought to be more fociable and complain 
fant in foreign Countries than at Home. And 
in effedl, a Frenchman in his own Country is felr 
dom difpleas'd at a Foreigner's not being thoroughr 
ly verfed in Fre^tch Ways, he is latisfy'd with 
their Endeavours, and being in Expedtation of 
their improving, he keeps them in Heart : For 
'tis an Article in their Art of Living., not to 
difcourage thofe that come among them, and 
do Homage to the French Charafter. But as {bon 
as a Frenchman comes into another Country, 
^ being furpriz'd to fee all the People differ from 
him, he can't contain himfelf any longer, and 
flies from the Sight of fo many dreadfiil Things^ 

Beha-! 
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Behaviour and the j4rt of Living being a Kind 
of Religion with him, he is poflefs'd with Zeal 
to make Profelytes, and undertakes to convert 
a whole City, rather than conform in the leaft 
on his Part. When he is at any Court, he takes 
it ill that they ftiould pretend to any Polite^ 
nefs with fuch Arrange Ways 5 h^ views them 
on all Sides, makes the Model for People every 
where with fo much thj? more Willingnefs, be^- 
caufe he finds People eyery where ready to 
frame themfelves by him. To fee him alone, 
?ind hear him talk of the French Way of Li^ 
ving, a Man is apt to* have a great Opinion 
of France j but as foon as he has any Oppor- 
lunity of meeting other Frenchmen^ and that the 
Queltion is really about forming this agreeable 
Society, there's no more room for this great Opi- 
nion, and thefe People that are fb fociable in 
their own Countr)% ceafe to be fo in others : There 
moft of them prefer the Acquaintance of Stran-^ 
gers to that of their Countrymen, and the leaft 
Matter of Intereft {ets them at Variance. Tis 
then they injure and difgrace themfelves among 
thofe the)'' converfe with, and they do it fb 
much to the purpofe, that they give as bad an 
Opinion of their Nation, as they gave a good 
one, by what they related before to its Advan^ 
tage. So that one may conclude from all this, 
that the French ought to ftay in France^ where 
their Manners and Ways are in their proper 
Place*, and that there are Frenchmen tnon^ in 
the World, for the Variety of the Charadler which 
it ought to. have in it ^ but to magnify this 
Charader, by limiting it as we do, and ma^ 
king it anfwer the Intentions of the French^ 
ill anfwers that of Nature, and demonftrates that 
.W9 are but little acquainted with the good lh<j 
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has doi^e us, and is jiift as if we made Par* 
terras and Walks of the Meadows and Fields (h^ 
has given us. 

Youll fay 'tis not very polite to write three 
long Letters about Paris and the French Nation, 
and to fay no more of the Women, I muft 
fpeak of them more at large, and in fuch ^ 
Manner as may, perhaps, make you think me 
ftill lefs polite. I have had no Occafion for 
particular Enquiries to inform myfelf of their 
Charadter and Manners ^ common Fame, which 
does not vary with refpeft to them, and agrees; 
entirely with what is related by the profefs'd 
Gallants, makes them fufficiently known to eve-? 
ry one that is not curious to know them by 
Experience, f^e French Women are not over 
handfome, which the Frevch themfelves allow 
to be true : As to their agreeable Ways, in 
which they muft furpafs the Women of other 
Countries, I don't know whether they would 
affedt you much, and whether you would not 
think them too forward. The eflential Qualiy 
ties of the fair Sex, Bafhfulnefs, Modefty and 
Chaftity, are, no doubt, the Things that make 
them agreeable, as well as Merit, I don't fay 
in the Eyes of a Philofbpher, or a Man of the 
pld Times, but in thofe of every Man, th?t is 
in a proper State of judging of them. The 
Manners now in vogue have infenfibly taken 
away that Kind of Talle from the French •, what 
makes a Woman ^miable in th?ir Eyes, is 
ISprightlinefs and Wit, which is a perpetual Sub- 
ject of Ridicule for the Nation. The Women 
pf Quality, efpecially, difdain this Baflifulners 
^nd fcrupulous Shamcrfacednefs. They feem to 
them to be mean and affefted, only fit for 
Tradefm^n's Wives, and to Ihuu thi« extream, 
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they ftiun Modefty. They look upon it ai a 
Thing that regards the others, (for whom they 
will not have any Refped) rather than them- 
felves, or their own Charafter, and fo give Way 
to Liberties that are not fuitable to them. You 
would he of Opinion they abandon their Chara- 
der in a great many Things : They are Co much 
given to intriguing, that they even meddle with 
Politicks, and all Kind of Bufinefs is done thro* 
their Means, They likewife abandon their Cha- 
racter in Intrigues of another Sort, to which they 
are naturally more inclinable 5 ^tis not to Ten- 
dernefs they give Way, which might claim fome 
Indulgence for this weak and tender Sex, that 
are expofed by reafbn of the Manners of the 
Country to the Defigns of the Men who are 
experienced in the Trade 5 they are overcome 
by Expences and Noife. Noife in any Senft 
does not difcourage them : As the Men are intre- 

}>id in War, fb the Women are in Love 5 they 
00k Danger in the Face, and notwithftanding 
all the Examples of Indifcretion they have be- 
fore their Eyes, and all the idle Stories that 
are made, yet great Numbers of them run the 
lame rifque, and favour the People that are proud 
of their good Graces, Some do it in Verfe, and 
the Poems made on thofe Subjeds, are call'd En- 
joyments^ and are put without any Difguife among 
the Sonnets and Madrigalls in their CoUedions 
of Poetry, as the Women of Gallantry are among • 
thole that have a good Reputation. In Company 
the Women fpeak loud, and take upon them 
to decide Matters •, you don't fee them in any 
Diforder, their Behaviour is not eafy and natural, 
and they have nothing like an Air of Inno- 
cence. Every Thing thejr fay and do, has a 
Turn of Rote in it, which does nqt become 

Womeq 
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Wonien,in my Opinion ^ and,I believe,you*ll agree 
with me, that their Wit ought to be hid almoft 
as much as their Bodies ^ and that they ftiould 
let us have no more than a Glimpfe of it. But 
here they are from any fucli Management ; the 
Women (hew both their Bodies and their Wit, 
They forget that they lavifti away their Charms 
hy fhewing them always, and that the Men 
Ihould put the Women in mind of them. As 
they are accuftom'd to obliging Things, and 
it being a Kule to fpeak to them after that 
Manner, it becomes vejry eafy to them ^ but 
you are not much touched with it, you think 
that Softnefs was not dejfign'd for them 5 others 
have (aid it already, or it has been faid already 
to others, is rather a Phrafe than Argument. In 
fliort, as the Men in Fra^tce give too much Way 
to Trifles, which makes them fcarcely Men, the 
Women have too much Boldnefs, and arc fcarce-* 
ly Women. The continual Commerce between 
both Seies caufes, as it were, an Exchange of 
Charadlers, which makes each Sei derogate fome- 
thing from its proper Charafter •, but the Wo* 
rti^n (whofe tender Character fufFers lefs than is 
obferv'd,) fall into a AJiftake, and excel in a 
great many Things that are out of their Province, 
They fing Airs that are too lincentious, and 
they ling them well. They drink hard at Ta- 
ble, and they do it agreeably. They under-r 
ftand Gaming as well as the Men. They go a^ 
Hunting with them, and come fo near the Men 
in every Thing, that they are fcarcely Women, 
? ipeak of the Sex in general, and, no doubt, 
the 111 I fay of it, falls Ihort of the Good which 
might be faid of great Numbers that have pre- 
lerv'd their native Charms by means of a good 
Education, and h^ve added every Thing that 
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feati adorn their Sex 5 Women with thofe Ad- 
vantages are what a Man of Merit is among his 
own Sex^ that is, they are amiable above all 
the Women in the World. 

The Maidens deferve a diftinft Article which 
Ihall be very ftiort. 'Tis a Rule in France, that 
they ftiould not make themfelves be fpoke of^ 
thofe that aft otherwife are taken Notice of, and 
can fcarce repair the lofs. Their Mothers have 
a watchful Eye over them, and deny them the 
Liberty of feeing Men in private. But their 
own Manner of feeing the Men gives the Daugh* 
ters a bad Example, and 'tis to be fear'd the 
Example^ at long run, has its Effeft. 

I am now come back again to the French in 
general, and muft adct a Word about the Englijhy 
who are the Subjeft of the firft Letters I writ 
to you. Tht French^ like all other Nations, have 
Merit in their general Charadler, and are, per- 
haps, of all Nations the moft human ^ they de- 
ferve to be lov'd 5 but in their Uniformity they 
dare not truft to proper or particular Chara- 
fters, and, generally fpeaking, they have no 
other than that of the Nation. We owe lefs to 
the EfigUJh that love us lefs 5 but, in other Re^ 
fpeds, they deferve Men's Attention and Efteem ; 
and tho' the general Charadter of their Nation 
were but of little value, which none fliould ven- 
ture to maintain, the EngliJI) would ftill be con- 
fiderable by their Number of particular Cha- 
rafters and Originals, They have likewife a 
Right to our elteem, by giving us an Exam* 
pie of People that dare make ufe of their Reafbn,^ 
and know how to live independantly, in which 
they difcover more of the Duties of Men, and 
more Freedom than by the Liberty which they 
haye preferv'd, \yith Regard to their mild Go^ 
' yernment^ 
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vernmcnt. The Frenchy on the other hand, tho' 
in their Dependance on Cuftom, which, do doubt, 
is an unworthy one, and much more than that 
they are reproached with, in Refpeft to their 
deipotick Government, have the fbciable Vir- 
tues J they know how to live among themfelves, 
and with Men in general. The Englijbman has 
Courage to take Refblutions on great Occalions, 
where the Happinefs or Unhappniefs of Life are 
at Stake, and nothing affedls him more than 
the Difgrace of failing in his Defigns. Befides, 
he has little Dependance on Opinion, and in 
Q)nverfation he has more Satisfadtion in fpeak- 
ing the Truth, than in faying obliging Things, 
to make himfelf agreeable. The Frenchman 
efteems People's Opinion at a high Rate, and 
endeavours to make them think well of him, 
as well as to make others pleased with them-* 
(elves ^ from thence proceed the many fbft and 
flattering Things they fpeak in Company;. His 
great Concern is about the Difgrace which ac- 
companies Ridicule and Singularity, becaule he 
may be cxpofed hy them, and in lieu of ma- 
king ftrong Refolutions, and cutting Difficulties 
ftiort, which mufl otherwife happen, he em-* 
ploys his Cunning for a Remedy. He is ne- 
ver at a lofs on any Emergency, and behaves 
himfelf dexteroufly in Cafe of uneipefted Ac- 
cidents, which are frequent in Life, and require 
Prefence of Mind, and is gallant enough to help 
even others out of Danger. The Way of Living 
of the Englljh fuppofes more eminent Qualities, 
and the French ^ m theirs, muft have them in 
greater Numbers. The Englijb not onhr value 
their Nation at a high Rate, and prefer it to 
all others, but the}'' have likewife an Efleem 
for evpry Individual in it : Tis 9 Nation where 

Peo]^lQ 
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People are vain oh their own Accounts ; and 
the Englijh make the EngliJI) Nation. The French ^ 
on the other hand, prefer themfelves to other 
Men, chiefly becaufe they are French 5 (o that 
they muft have more Vivacity, more Wit than 
thefe Englijh or Germans : Thus the French Na- 
tion makes the French. The Englijh by their 
Contempt of others, the French efpecially, look 
upon them thro* the Sides, that, in truth, make 
them contemptible 5 fuch as idle Projefts, In- 
differency about Liberty, their too great Paffion 
for Trifles, in a Word, the little Merit they 
obferve in moft Strangers. If Men were allow'd 
to defpife one another, we could not have much 
Reafbn to reproach the Englijh on this Account. 
Thus they don't conceal their Contempt of us, 
and they dare make us fenfible of it ; but they 
behave themfelves otherwife to Strangers that 
have any Merit. When the French defpife other 
People, the Things they have in view are no 
Way capable of making them contemptible 5 their 
different Ways, little Wit or Knowledge in the 
Art of Living, or a cool Temper, which they 
take for a mean Underftanding. In a Word, the 
French defpife human Race, becaufe they are 
not all French They conceal their Contempt 
for us, or at leafl: they think fb, and they have 
Reaibn on their Side m that Refped ^ but this 
hidden Contempt is the more durable, and it 
rarely forfakes them. To this they add the De- 
fire of fetting right the refl of the World, and 
ruling them : They look upon themfelves as the 
civiliz'd People, that are already above others, by 
their Wit and Behaviour, and want nothing but 
to be fuperiour to them in Power. This Ambition 
is, perhaps, the worfl Part of the French Cha- 
rgi^er, and one of the Tilings that difliinguifbes 

them 
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them from the EvgliJI}^ who are content with 
thinking their own Way of Living the beft, 
and allow the reft of the World may govern 
themfelves as they think fit. As to other Things 
the French neither dcferve the Hatred of fuch 
Numbers of People, the Evgltjh efpeciflly;, noF 
to be admired as they are : In my Opinion, 
the Influence they ought to have on thofe that 
know them, is to love them and laugh at them 
a little. The ill that may be faid of them 
takes up a great deal of room ^ but it gene- 
rally extends no further than to fmall Matters. 
*Tis a Lift of Trifles they fet too high a va- 
lue upon, by which they make themfelves lit- 
tle. The Good is fooner faid, but it relates to 
effential Qualities that influence all Parts of Life, 
and whereby we benefit on a hundred Occa- 
fions. The 111 that may be faid of the En-- 
glijh^ as well as the Good, is more confidera- 
ble, and does not lean lb much on Ridicule, 
as it does on the Bad 5 'tis more aftonifhing 
than diverting 5 but 'tis not fo general as the 
111 that may be faid of the French y which brings 
Things to an Equality. I think, I would rather 
be a deferving Englifiman^ than a deferving 
Frenchman •^ I would likewife rather meet a 
Frenchman of Merit, than an EngliJI) -, as there 
would be more Pleaftire in finding a Treafure 
of Gold Q)ins, which might be made ufe of im- 
mediately, than to find one of Ingots, which 
muft be nrft turned into Specie. On the whole, 
to give in a few Words, and by a fenfible Com- 
parifbn, a juft Idea of what may be blameable 
in the Charader of thefe two Nations ^ one may 
lay, that in one, the high Road is covered with 
Dirt, that the Crowd walk in it and are be- 
dagled, as are even moft of thofe that go ano- 
ther 
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ther Way, as it happens in a dirty Country, 
where 'tis no Dilhonour to be dirtied ; that in 
the bther Nation the high Road is more Ixaten, 
and full of Duft, which fpreads over the whole 
Country, and penetrates every Thing ^ that its 
Inhabitants are cover'd with it, and made uni- 
form; that few People dare go into the By- 
ways to fiiake off the Duft, becaufe 'tis highly 
efteem'd in the Country, and that they mate 
a great Shew of it. One of thefe Nations re- 
proaches the other with her Dirt, and values 
herfelf on being lefs dirty. The other prefers 
her Dirt to the Duft ; flic takes a particular Plea-r 
fure in ftmnning it at that Rate, and difdains 
thefe dufty Folks. That is, that the great Opi- 
nion which Nations have of themfelves, and the 
Contempt they have of one another, redoubles 
the Ridicule of SelPlove among the private Peo- 
ple, and it will be found in tne End, that 'tis 
an Advantage to be born in a Nation that has 
no Reaibn to boaft fo much of the Name it 
bears, 

I embrace you, SIR, &c. 
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I Believe, Sir, I have toH you every 
Thing I had to fay of the French -; 
however, I am come to them again- 
I have faid little Or nothing of their 
Wit, which is one of the moft im- 
portant Things in their Charafter j the Sifbjeft, 
in my Opinion, deferves to be handled more at 
large. 

_ *Tis difficult to tell what Wit isj nothing va-^ 
lies more, and Men don't agree aboiit it, other- 
Ivife than in this, that the different Things 
which they take for Wit, are moft Commonly 
of little value j fome make it donfift in the 
Facility of fpeaking and eipreffing one's felf 
haudfomely ; others in the Art of telling a Story 
to Advantage. This Man places it in Buffbn- 
ry and Jefting 5 that there in Points of Wit 
and Equivocation. Some think it muft be in 
Raillery and Slander. Moft People are pofitive. 
'tis to be found in florid Difcourfes, and where? 
ever there's much Fancy or Invention. They, 
give it as many different Shapes as a {k} Spirit 
IS capable of affuming, to unierftand the Word - 
in its proper Senfe, and, I believe, 'tis fiom ' 
thence it takes its Name. It may be faid like* 
wife, in order to make the Etymology com- 
pleat, that as People often think 'tis where 'tia 
noty 
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tiot, fo on the other hand they often bver-lpok it| 
where it really is, or at leaft moft of th«nt 
flo fo. Tho' there may be fuch a Thing as Wit^. 
and it differed much from what I have faid, if 
'tis of value, as it certainly is, 'tis not, how- 
ever, that which is commonly fet Upoii it, or 
at leaft its life is not fo general as is imagined* 
The french look on it as an effential Things 
as dnc of the Qualities whereby a Gfentleman 
ought to fet himfelf forward, and in my Opi- 
nioii, 'tis fo far from it, that every Gentleman 
may be T^ery well without it 5 I don't fay aS 
to hiniielf, where 'tis eafy to comprehend 'tis 
hot of any great Ufe, but even with Regard 
to others, and in Society, where it ought 
to be in its proper Place. Wit is an Orna- 
ment to Man, and can't be acquired ^ Nature 
gives it to us, and by that, as well as thd 
fmall Number of People fhe beftows it upon, 
Ihe demonftrates that we don't want it* 

That which puts Men in a State of conver- 
fing together, and is proper for all Times^ and 
all Countries, is good Senfe, which is a Qua*^ 
lity effential to Man. We may, perhaps, look 
upon it as the Vifta of the Soul, Which is gi« 
Ven him to know the Truth, the effential Part 
of Things, and to benefit by therti; For it ap* 
J^ears that 'tis partly for that End that Man 
Was made and lent into the World, where fo 
many Things offer themfelves to him 5 and 
good Senfe ought to be, in my Opinion, that 
Vhich fliould dondufit and enable him to ful- 
fil the Dcfign of his Creation in this Refped^ 
This gdod Senfe has its proper Language^ and 
this Language is fufficient for us. If our Eyes 
are good, Objefts will not be wanting, and 
^herc will be enough to pleaf?j ourfelves witb^ 

. N For 
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For among Men, thofc that fee dcarlj, and 
refer what they fee to an End Mrorthy of Man^ 
are poffcfs'd of this good Senfe, and have from 
that Time, in my Opinion, all that the Nature 
of Man requires, as he is a reafbnable Creature. 
Thofe that choofe rather to devote themfelves 
to the difcerning the particular Ways whereby 
alllTiings are varied and embellifhed, and pleate 
themfelves in varying and embellilhin^ their 
Difcourfes, may well be the People of Wit. Iij 
that Cafe, Wit would be nothing elfe than good 
Senfe refin'd ^ and it would be allow'd to be a 
great Ornament to the Man that had a fhare 
of it, and likewife that it fhould concur to the 
lame End with the good Senfe, of which *tis 
a Part-, that it muft benefit by every Things 
lead us to Good, by reprefenting it in a more 
lively or more agreeable Manner, and induce 
Hs to avoid Evil, by making it frightful and 
odious in our Eyes. Thus Wit might add £bme- 
thing to ^ood Senfe, and ftrengthen it by em- 
bellilning it •, it would have that EfFeft, at leaft, 
with Regard to People that are affeded with 
Splendour, and give way to it. But Wit, ge- 
nerally foeaking, except it be well managed, 
or in fuch a Manner as not to be taken no- 
tice of, has this Inconveniency, that it influen- 
ces more with Regard to itfelf, in order to raife 
Admiration, than in recommending Truth by 
making it agreeable, and 'tis always true that 
good Senfe alone, without any Ornament, when 
itis properly enforced, and fets off Truth to Ad- 
vantage, is much preferable to Wit. 

If you defire to be more exaftly informed 
in the Point of Diftindlion between good Senfe 
and Wit, and would have me Reafon upon it 
with more Serioufnefe, you fliall have my 

Thoughts 



Tlioii^ts on that Topick. I imagine tMtro Fa* 
cfllties ivi Man^s Under ftanding that anflver to 
the Good and the Beautiful, the t\fro Perfections 
of the Objedts he has before him. That which 
correfponds with the Good, and fhall have the 
firft Rank in our new Syftem, fhall be that 
which knows and difcovers the cfTential fart 
df Things, It will be proper for it to have a 
Body, (if one may fpeak after that Manner,) 
and Depth, and fhall contain more Truth thaii 
it feems to do: This is it that FU call good 
Senfe. I reprefent it to myfelf as the Male 
Faculty of the Soul, (if I may ufe that Term,) 
and is in my Opinion, chiefly proper for Men* 
The Beautiful fhall be what accompanies the 
Goodj and embellifhes it ^ it fhall have fbme-» 
thing more of Shew, and make us take Notice 
of Relations that are agreeable on Account of 
their Delicacy, as well as their Exadlnefs* This 
fhall be the Female Faculty of the Soul, as it 
may, perhaps, be that which Ihould come to 
the Women s Share. Good Senfe and Wit fhall 
have Truth equally for a Foundation, and mufi 
not fubfift without it •, and as §ood Senfe, tho* 
without Ornament, is ftill beautiful, fb likewiffe 
Wit Ihall not deferve the Name if it has not the 
Good, and the Solid with the Beautiful. Every 
Work where the Beautiful is predominant, fhall 
be a Work of Wit, and that where the Good 
rules, Ihall be a Work of good Senfe. When 
both the Good and the Beautiful are found tc* 
geth^r, and concur to the fame End, and that 
Wit does not make itfelf remarkable, being 
only an Appendix to good Senfe, but flill has 
its Effe£t, as being embodyed with it, we will 
acknowledge this Mixture to have fbmething 
in it very agreeable, and efleem at a high rate 
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the Works that have it. But we will ftill have 
a greater value for thofe where the Good ex- 
-1 eels, and difpenfe with all Embelifliment •, fuch 

are beautiful in themfelves, and far fuperiour 
to thofe that have any Mixture. Tis princi- 
..v><r;":pMlfin thefe Works of the firft Rank, which 
are very few, that we meet with the Sublime, 
which tew attain to, and whereof we fcarce dare 
venture to determine the Idea. I Should it not 
^ J confift in fetting off to the greateft Advantage 
>-*'^' a Truth that has Grandeur m it, in bringing 
■'T/^ it back to its Simplicity and Unity, by the 
^'^^ Manner of conceiving and eiprefling it ^1 would 
not Wit, at that rate, have its Sublime likewife, 
and would not that be the Natural of fome parti- 
cular Kind, I mean when it has as much good 
,». Senfe as Delicacy^ That is the Purity of Wit, 
'/,,> and we muft always come back to the Purity, 
. ^.i as being that which is the efTential Part of the 
' vt^^ Sublime, of whatever Kind it is. C'Tis very rare 
''"''^S'.^^ ^o find the Natural in Works of Wit ;^and People 
' '\,^ of Tafte are not only more charm*d with it 
than the moft fparkling Thoughts-, but even 
,.^ when 'tis fuch as we fuppofe, it has ftill this 

Charafter of the Sublime, that the Original is 
c unknown. It does not depend on us to form 
it and enrich our Works with it 5 it feems to 
be born, of itfelf, and it offers itfelf to the Wit, 
as belonging to it, and almoft as if Wit had 
no Share in it. We mufl acknowledge to the 
Honour of the French^ that they know it bet- 
ter than others. Let us return to their Wit, 
and to, thofe among them that fhine moft with 
it, and fee how far we ought to value it. Here 
again you muft endure a great deal of Reafbn* 
ing more than you expected, or I intended. 

That 
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That the Good, in al| Sorts of Writings, may 
fiibfift without the Beautiful, at leaft without 
that which the Imagitiation, or the Vivacity 
of Wit can add, is veiry certain 5 and the ex» 
cellent Produdions which we have in this Kind 
are Proofs of it. Tis now a Queftion, if the 
Beautiful can alfo fubfift without the Good, or 
the Agreeable without the Profitable 5 we muft 
come back to this Queftion, and confider of the 
Value to be put on Works of this Kind : Thofe 
of Voiture and Sarafin^ for Example, who were^ 
I believe, the firft of the Wits of their Days; 
when Wit feeras to have had its Period, I don't 
at all hefitate about this Queftion, and what 
I have faid already, I lay again : In the Pro- 
dudions of Wit, the Beautiful cannot be fepa- 
rate from the Good, as in Nature the Beauty 
of Man can't be feparate from Health, which 
xaufes it i without the Good there can be no 
true Beauty : For Man being made for the Good, 
he cannot be without it, except he ceafes to 
be what he is-, and it being the Nature of Good 
to communicate itfelf to every Thing fufcepti- 
ble of it, he cannot avoid introducing it into 
all the Productions of his Wit. Man then fliou'd 
incline to Good, as his End, and turn all his 
good Senfe, and likewife all his Wit to that 
Side, if he would make any ufe of it, fince 
Wit ought not to be feparate from good Senfe, 
and that in the End, nothing but the Good 
deferves to be adorned with the Beautiful. 'Tis 
obvious enough from thence, that the true Pro- 
duftions of Wit are not of the Nature of thofe of 
Voiture and Sarajin^ that have nothing but the 
Beautiful, or fomething to pleafe, nor any other 
End but to caufe fome agreeable Surprize. Foh- 
turf and Sarafin were profefs'd Wits, that adorned 
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the Beautiful, which they made their chief Aim, 
with the Good which they might have-, but 
they had it not in iuch abundance as to make 
it run over in the Produftions of Wit ^ - that 
k, that Voiture and Sarajln could not fail of 
doing what they did, they could not avoid 
changing the Order which makes the Beauty 
of the Objedls of Wit, and dazzle Men with 
Shew. They were not thoroughly acquainted 
with the true Value of the Good, fo as to im** 
prove it, and corifequently their Works, not 
fquaring with the Condition of Man founded 
on the Good, cannot be fo valuable as People 
imagine. At the hazard of advancing a great 
Paradox, I fay the Price of Produftions of Wit, 
and generally of all thofe where there's room 
for the Good, depends chiefly on the Value of 
the Author, or th^ Good that is in him 5 that 
Jiis Charsfter influences the whole, and gives 
it its Dignity, more than all the Wit of thoTe 
Compofitions, and that it belongs therefore to 
Men who have a great d^al or the Good to 
form the Beautiful and adorn themfelves with 
it, to fport with Produftions of Wit, and make 
Others Sport, none but thoie can do it nobly* 
J^et us confider the Thing another Way 5 'tis 
fin Affair of Importance, and *tis it that lead$ 
us to a true Knowledge of th^ Value of Com* 
pofitions of Wit. 
r In my Opinion, all Writings that are ration 
: Hal and folia, tend to difoover the different Re- 
lations which Things may have, whether among 
themfelves, to form a well proportioned Whole, 

V^ pr to Man that is placed in their Center, and 
jnufl: probably have feme Advantage by it. The 

,. ) pifcovery or the Relations, of things among 
fJiemfelves^ ^^eq^ires nothing but Attentioit and 
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Judgment, and the greateft Part of thofe that \ 
love to make ufe of their Reafbn, turn it that \ 
Way. We fee infinite Numbers of thefe Pro^ 
dufiuons, and thofe of Wit that have any Rea- ^ 
lity, are commonljr of this Kind/J The Dif^^ ruV^^'-^^'^ ^ 
covery of the Relations which Thmgs have to^^-«-^ ^^ 
Man, requireg, befides the Soundness of Reafon, ^Z:^^ iu. 
^undnefs of Heart, and Inclination for Or-^sv^L^ f^. < .. 
der/ For7fo~be'fehfible of thefe Relations, Man^^'^^; "*" 

muft be in Order himfelf,*] an^ be fuch that7it7,ir:/C 
all Things may refer to him as their chief ,j>>^.i ,.w,i '^ 
Aim. Every good Man is attentive to that --*^^^^V' 
which furrounds him, and turns to this fbttT^*-''^*^'^^'^ 
of Difcovery, to which he makes the other ^^^""^ '^^i^vw... 
fubordinate i for he apprehends the Relations ^l ""^^ -^ ^ "■ 
which Things have among themfelves don't con- ^uv, >.*^t*<^^-. 
cern him no further than as they relate to him, (^a..uc, - » > 
and he conducts himfelf by what concerns him. cs-m. 
If a Man of this Charafter goes to write, his ^ 
Works mufl be extraordinary 5 the Profitable /^ 
is there mited with the Agreeable, or rather, ^^^^ /^> - 
the Agreeable is introduced to improve the Pro- ^^'^ "^^ ^' ^' ^ 
fitable and the True, which flows from him ^-n^^^ - 
more naturally than the Agreeable. The Wits ^- .v-r .<.c 
we have mentioned, Voiture and Sarajin, were ^v^^ ^^ /^ 
not in that State, they gave no Attention to c)^;^^-*** - 
thefe Relations 5 and the Agreeable, inftead ofH-«> '^*^* , 
embellifhing their Productions, becomes the ef^ ^vt,k*v^'^^ "^ ' 
fential Part of them : Being Men of a livelv^-^^^^i^'^^'^' 
and fruitful Invention, and having Leifure enough"^^ T I rl V 
befides, they undertook to invent Relations, ^"^^^v^l^^^^^ 
whether among Things themfelves, or between , ^ £^/^ 
Things, and the idle Man with Regard to Good, ^"^"V]^^'^^^^ 
which ought to be his Occupation-, and they vj^ " \ :, 
have embelliih'd thefe Relations with every ^-^-*- ^ 
Thing the Fertility of Wit could afford. Such ^^^^ ^ Xl,. 
Novelties inuft pleafe the Men they were in- .^, JTl;^. ; 
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vented for, fince they confirm them in their Idle* 
nefs, and there's no room to be aftonilh'd, if, 
by their Ignorance of the true Relations which 
Regard the Man that is adtive and bent ujk 
on Good, they admire thcfe Produftions, and 
look upon them as the Mafter-pieces of hum^n 
Wit. Neither is there any room to be furpriz'd 
if thofe that own thefe invented Relation^ to 
be of no Value, fhould take Occafion from thencQ 
to defpife the Productions of Wit, of whatever 
Katurc they may be, and deny that Worki 
of Wit are of any Advantage to the World. 

Let us not be fb fevere, and agree there's 
fome fporting in Men's Difcourfes, fince Nature 
gives them Wit and forms them with an In. 
clination to fporting •, but let us aik them what 
?re its Dignity and Ufe, as the Diyerfions that 
regard the Body have theirs, and help tp njajc^ 
it vigorous and aftive. A Man of Senfe does 
not divert himfelf either with Dancing on the 
Ropes, or Juggling, but he makes choice of 
genteel Eiercifes, and none blames him on that 
Account ; Let us do the fame Thing with Re- 
fpeft to Men of Under ftanding ^ let us have 
Jioble Diverfions that are proper for us, and by 
recreating us give us Encouragement to return 
to our Work. That the Aim of Works of Wit 
Ihould be the Good made agreeable j that they 
fhould inftrud us by their fporting, and even 
without difcovering an^ Defign of inftrufting, 
if People would have it fb. That thofe Men 
who have a Talent for Drollery may pradlioe 
it if they pleafe, they oqght to do it as Men 
that play with Children, to whom they give 
found Ideas of every Thing they fpeak to th^m 
about, and not as Children that play the Fool 
\yith other Children. That every Man of Wit 

fet 
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let the Price which Things have with Relation 
to Man- For every Thing being made in order 
to lay before his Eyes certain Truths^ which in 
the main regard the Value of Things, every 
Thing referring to them one Way or another, 
every Produdion of a Man of Genius muft have 
this Mark of Reality to contain thcfe Relations 
and this Value, and make them known to thofe 
that are ignorant of them. That is proper for a 
Man of Senfe, as well in his Sports as in his fe*^ 
rious Concerns, and 'tis it that gives them Dig- 
nity. Every Thing muft like wife be handled 
in Proportion to its Value, and by that alio, 
the Price of every Thing in thefe Produftions, 
being marked as it were, they may be of ufe 
to that Kind of Knowledge, that of all others 
is the moft profitable, and to which all others 
muft refer. At that rate every Thing in Na-^ 
ture imay be a Subject of Difcourle for Men, 
and there may be room for Wit every where, 
in fmall Things as much, and, perhaps, more 
than in great, for they have the fame Origi- 
nal, and all of them deferve our Attention, 
fince Nature lays them all before our Eyes. 
Good Senfe without any Ornament is beft plea- 
fed with Things of Importance, leaving Wit to 
fport herfelf with little Things, and Wit, on 
her Part, accommodates herfelf to this Partition 
and naturally inclines to the Little, as beinj 
fitteft to play with. Let us play then wit) 
all th^t is trifling and little in the World, and 
put a hundred and a hundred Things to that 
ufe, in Expectation of finding another for them, 
find that Wit fhould find its own, if it be not 
that of Sporting. Let us return to the Works 
pf Toiture and Sarajin. 

The 



The French value them at a high Rate, and 
they are Things of Importance in their Eyes* 
Voitnre imijofes on them more than any other; 
they put him (as it were) at the Head of their 
Wits, and (I) one of the Number calls him 
their King. Sarapn has likewife his Admirers 
that extol him to the Skies, and have as much 
Reafon to do fo as thofe of Voiture^ if it be 
true that thefe Authors Kind of Writing is what 
People would improve. It muft be acknow- 
ledged both of them cxcd in it : Voiture in his 
Letters, and Xirj/Tf in fbme of his Poems, where, 
in my Opinion, he has the Advantage of the 
other. Kever did People play the Child more 
agreeably than thefe Writers have done \ never 
was there a more fruitful Imagination than 
theirs-, the Flowers ^row under their Hands, 
as thcjr do under their Shepherds Feet 5 and 
they Ipread them on every Thing they touch 5 
never was Work more mafvellous in its Kind, 
and likewife never was any Kind of Writin| 
inore fantaftical. To thefe two Authors FU ad< 
Salfac^ no lefs efteem'd than thejr, and is the 
iame in the grave and lofty Stjle, that the 
others are in the familiar and gay, and I lay 
they are Frolicks of Nature •, that ihe was wit 
ling to try how far the irregular Imagination 
of Men can be agreeable and fublime ^ what 
kind ofThings this Imagination would bring forth 
of itfelf^ and the Time when flie fliould have 
good Senfe at her Service, inftead of being at 
the Service of good Senfe. Had not I faid al- 
ready that the Good, or the Rational ought to 
be the effential Part of Men's Writings, I would 
fay it in this Place, and infift that the Ratio- 
nal 

(/) PeUiTon ia bis Difcourfi on Sarafiua'i Warlu 
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nal may be faid to be, as it were, the Body 
of every Work. If an Author pleafes himfelf 
with embellifhing and making it agreeable, kt 
himt do fb, then he may employ his Wit and 
adorn this Body. But Wit or Invention without 
a good Foundation, is like a Shadow cloath'd, 
or a Phantom •, or, if I muft make a Compa- 
riibn not to fnghtful, I fay then 'tis withWit 
as with Sugar, it fweetens fome particular Meata 
that would not be £0 grateful without it, and 
gives them a better Relifh ^ it ferves for Com- 
fits, that People eat with Pleafure, but of it* 
ielf is not good. The Works of Voiture and 
Sarafin^ cfpecially Voiture% are not Comfits, they 
are Sugar difguis'd after different Ways-, they 
are fug^r'd Pafte made into Figures, we fee 
them for a Minute, and are pleafed with them ^ 
but muft be Children to eat much, or make a 
Meal of them. 

tV'e muft make another Remark on Voitwe^% 
Work«, it relates particularly to his Letters, 
which are moft efteem'd, and which People 
would chiefly imitate. We write Letters to our 
Friends to let them know how Things are with 
us, and efpecially if they any Way relate to 
them, and we write every Thing we could 
fay in cafe we happened to meet them. The 
Perfection of thefe Sorts of Letters confifts then 
in their refembling common Difcourfe 5 that 
they be familiar and natural, and that they be 
not only free from the Umbrage of the Com- 
pofition, but that they forpafs it^ and that the 
Language of the Heart be felt in them. This 
is far from the Character of Voiture^s Letters, 
inftead of being natural, they are only witty, and 
imitate that Kind of Friendftiip that will not 
bt anutated, they jeft with it: This Writer 
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feigns to feel what he does not feel, and ag- 
gravates it to make himfelf valuable, and ftem 
to be much affefted. This is a Jeft with which 
the Perfons that receive fuch Letters have no 
great Reafbn, in the main, to be pleased •, for 
*tis unhappy that our Friends, when they write 
to us, are obliged to have recourfe to Fiftion, and 
that in every Letter we receive from them we 
find we are not yet advanced fb far as to in- 
fpire them with any Regard for us. Nor have 
the Perfons to whom Voitwe writes, any Rca- 
fon to be pleas'd with his Flattery, and ex- 
tolling every one of them in their Turn above 
the reft. Thefe Letters, in every Shape, have 
an Effeft contrary to what they ought to have ; 
they ftiew us Voiture as he is a Wit, but not Vol^ 
tnre as a Friend, and it feems that in him the 
Writer has devoured the Han. In truth, all 
Profeifions in which Men engage, are fubjeft 
to this Inconveniency, and they rarely excel 
in any but at the Expence of the Foundation, 
which is Humanity. But that ought to have 
a particular exception, with Regard to Wit, 
which Ihould be the Ornament of Humanity, 
as the Flowers we fee in the Meadows ferve 
to adorn them, without lefTening any Thing of 
their Value. This Author ought to employ him- 
felf upon other Subjefts, on Subjeds of Drollery, 
and fuch as Man ftiould be no Way interejfted 
in, for whom he has no Concern, Some of his 
Writings are of this Kind, and 'tis in them we 
muft acknowledge his great Genius, and there 
place the Royalty to which they have raifed 
him. Voitiire is the King of Drollery and Tri-^ 
fles, and on the fame Foot, fliall be King of 
the Wits (if they defire it,) of a Country where 
Trifles are cftcem*d, and his Encomium Ihall 

be 
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be eiaflly the lame that Sarafn has given him^ 
and by changing the Name might w given to 
Sarajin himfelf. 

VetnriPSy nulli nugarnm laude feccndvs. Let ns 
proceed with examining their beft Wits, of whom 
the FrcKcb boaft lb much, and endeavour to 
find out the Price which ought to be fet up- 
on them. 

They have famous Poets in the Drama, that 
is, in the beft Produdions of the Underftanding. 
Corneille and Racine exdelFd in Tragedy, and 
Moliere in Comedy. Let us endeavour to fet 
a Price, not on thefe Poets, but on this Kind 
of Writing, where there's no more wanting to 
excel than to be reckoned among the great Ge-» 
nius's, and in efted it requires more than an 
ordinary Capacity, Here the Relations extend 
to Man 5 but the End of the Drama being nd ' 
more than to pleafe us, thefe Relations cannot 
have all their Exadnefs, and, in general, the 
Poet can't avoid doing them Violence in or- 
der to accommodate them to the Tafte of the Pub* 
lick. In Comedy he leffens them, and puts 
them below Man, and in Tragedy he extends 
them to make them Heroick, and fets them 
above him. Thefe Compofitions, as well as moft 
others, have no other Aim but Applaufe, and 
the whole, at laft, tepds to applaud the Poet. 
We will then applaud thoie we have namedj 
and fay once more that they have eicelPd in 
this Kind of Writing, and have, perhaps, car* 
ried it further than any that went before them. 
But we will not allow their Works to be as 
important as they are ingenious, and the Beau- 
tiful of the Drama Ihall no more impofe on 
us to make us value it, than it does on the 
Publick, on whom it has no other EiFeft than 

to 
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to pleafe and amufe. But now, Su", to tell yott 
what I think of this Af&ir, the writing pf Tra- 
gedies, which they extol To much above that 
of Comedies, and which in Reality infiniteljr 
lurpaffes it, for the Excellence of the Subjedl:, 
feems to me to be not only of little ufe, but 
iefi proper for the Stage, which has more of 
the comick Part, in one Senfe, than Comedy 
itftlC The Stage is not made to give Men what 
they have not, fublime Thoughts, ^hich ar^ 
the fubjed of Tragedy^ 'tis not proper, at the 
moft, ta take away what they have too much 
ofi the Follies that make them ridiculous : Cor 
jnedy, by fetting them in a clear Light, may 
give People a diflike to them 5 on that AdcJount 
tl^e Stage is its proper Place, and likewife be- 
caufe 'tis proportioned to Man's Wit that lovea 
Mirth, and readily tends to Trifles. Every 
Thing that is vain and frothy is fit to be re* 
prefented on the Stage, and Comedy being the 
World in Epitome, Men that fee it afted, va-» 
lue it fufliciently by laughing at it. Were it 
reSified and clear'd of every Thing but F^rce, 
and applied as much to Corredion as it is to 
Amufement, it might, at laft, have its ufe, 
and be a Sport for Peojple. But 'tis not £0 with 
Tragedy, it eipofes ferious and grave Subjeds 
on the Stage, and plays with Things from which 
we might draw quite another Advantage. It 
turns the Good into the Beautiful, after its Way<, 
by making it ferve for Reprefentations and 
Paintings, about which there's no other Que- 
ftion but to know if they are well made : It 
expofts and abafes Virtue in fome ReQ^edl:, even 
by recommending it: We are not ignorant of 
the Price of Virtue, and we know very well 
it muft be of ufe in the World, The Q^ieftion 

is 
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is to know 'where to place it, and how Men 
are made, if any one can fhew it to them as 
at a Diftance, and out of the common Path of 
Life i if at any Rate he can give them a Di^ 
penfation from praftifing it themfelves, he plea- 
fes them. The Poets do them this Service by 
the help of Tragedies ^ there they fet off Virtue 
with Splendour, but in fo extraordinary a Sphere, 
and fo diftant from what is common and fe* 
miliar, and they are fo well acquainted with 
the Art of turnmg it into fine Words and lofty 
Sentiments, that they make a Kind of Propor- 
tion between the Play and Virtue. The Audi- 
ence feeing it become a Thefis, the fplendid 
Play-thing of Wit, accuftom themftlves to look 
upon it as if it were made for that Purpofe, 
and think that a Thing reprefented with lb 
much Luftre has all it can expcft from hu- 
man Wit. By approving and admiring thefe 
Compofitions, and giving Way to all the Emo- 
tions which they produce, they are of Opinion 
they have anfwer*a every Thmg they can re- 
quire of them, with Regard to the Heart. Thus 
Virtue becomes a Shew exhibited to the Curio- 
fity of the People, an Objed for the Stage, 
whither Men banifli her, and all thefe lofty 
Sentiments appear to them to be as far diftant 
from common Life, as the Apparel and Atti- 
tudes of the Stage are from thofe they wear 
at home. Love alone which, generally ipeak- 
ing, is the effential Part of thefe Reprcienta- 
tions, and in which all the Performances of the 
Stage center and aflift each other. Love which 
is moft fuitable to the Inclinations of Youth, 
has its Effe£t in thefe Plays which were invented 
for them, and communicates itfelf in good ear- 
lieft, On this Account, efpecially, it may be 
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laid that Tragedy is mifchievous. It abafes thd 
Good by mixing it with the Bad, with Lpve, 
as it authorizes the Bad in making it go Hand 
in Hand with the Good- We fhall therefore 
have Reafbn to look upon the greateft Efforts 
of the Underftanding for writing Tragedies 
among Things that are vain and ill-proportion'd, 
and t^fe for writing Comedies among fuch as 
may be ufefiil, were they as compleat as the 
Wit of Man, conduced by good Senfe, might 
.make them^ but as they are, they rather cor- 
rupt than do good. 

The French have multiply 'd and entirely abas*d 
Comedies, by a Kind of writing Which is al- 
together uncommon, that is Burlef^ue, t6 be 
found no where, I believe, but among them, 
and we muft not forget to put the Poet, to 
whom they are obliged to for it, in the Lift 
of their Wits, Scaron^ a celebrated Author of 
this Age, has exceird in this Way of Writing, 
and perfedled it. Here all the Relations ex* 
tend not only to the idle, but likewife to the 
extravagant Man, and this Wit deferves to be 
acknowledged King of Extravagance, as well 
as Voiture King of Wantonnefs ^ the Number of 
his Admirers {hews likewife that his Kingdom 
is as confiderable. As to other Matters, it lyould 
leem as if Nature and this famous Wit had made 
War on one another reciprocally : Nature lodged 
it very ill, and in a deform a Body, and it on 
the other hand, as if it were to revenge itfelf, 
disfigures Virgil who is the Poet that is an Ho- 
nour to Nature i and he difguifes Vtrgil as Na- 
ture difguifed himfelE This Work ot Ridicule de- 
ferv'd to be efteem'd as much as it is, that 
Men might fee how far we are capable of be- 
coming the Bubbles of the Imagination, when 

we 
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we depart from good Sei^ and Simplicity, and 
to what a Degree our Tal(le is corrupted, when 
we think of cultivating it by any Thing elfe 
but Truth, which is agreeable to Man. 

Another Author that appeared on the Stage 
in the laft Century, had already fported him-* 
felf with this depraved Tafte, in his Pantagruel^ 
where by the Help of fbme fine Paffages, which 
he fcems to have thruft into them here and 
there, as it were to allure the Reader, he malces 
him run over whole Pages, not only of Stuffy 
to which the Vulgar fuiFer themfelves to be 
cafily led, but even of fenfelefs and mad Whim^ 
fies^ that is, his Jefts are accompany'd with 
Things that match them eiadtly 5 and he pre- 
fent$ to thofe that run after this Kind of Wit; 
what their Tafte defcrves. Here we muft not 
look for Relations •, for the Pleafure of this Wit 
was to deftroy them, and to publifli a Work 
where there were none, a Work inferior to 
Man's Condition, and which, by a myfterious 
Appearance, was thought to be above it The 
French are, however, very proud of this Author^ 
and they put him in the Rank of their (m) 
extraordinary Men. But fome one has done him 
more Juftice, in deriving the Name of Rabelais^ 
from Rabie Ldfus, that is. Struck with Madvefs ^ 
and it may be (aid, that fuch Numbers of Peo- 
ple as ufe his Language and Jefts, confirm this 
Etymology^ and fhew that they were bit, as 
it were, by fbme mad Thing or other. There's 
nothing in that Author, in my OpinioUj to re- 
commend Wit, and I believe other People will 
not much envy the French on the Score of thefe 
two extraordinary Perfons. We might likewife 
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bring fbme other Wits of the Time pafl: on 
the Stage, and Ihew by them, that Wit, even 
when People excel in it in the Eyes of the 
Publick, nas fomething very ambiguous, and 
that a Nation, which had an Advantage of others 
in that Refped, would not have Co much Rea- 
fon to boaft as is at firft imagined. But let 
us quit the Wits of the Time paft, to come to 
thole that make a ftxining Figure at this Time, 
or fbme of them at leaft. 

The firft that offers is their celebrated Poet, 
the Author of the Satyrs, that fweeps the French 
PaTTtaJfits, and drives away the Crowd of Wits 
that have no good Title to it. His Works are 
not without their Defert, and they juftify the 
Efteem which the Publick has for them in feme 
Meafure. They are well turned and elegant, and 
have fomething in them very awefiil : There 
we fee Art and Pains join'd to the Talents of 
Nature, and the Poet has happily introduced 
the fineft PafTagcs in the ancient Poets, and 
embellifhed his own Works with them. Here 
the Relations extend to Man, inafmuch as he 
is fociable, and preferves himfelf from Ridi- 
cule 5 and, generally fpeaking, they are regu- 
lar and well proportioned, nor are the Works 
without Dignity. But the Price which the Poets 
fets upon Good and Evil, efpecially the firfl, 
feems to proceed rather from the Head than 
the Heart, anfwerable to his Satyrs, which af- 
fbift the Head rather than the Heart. That is 
another Reafbri for not putting them into the 
firft Rank, as to their Beauty, which is the 
Thing that gains them Applaufe. As to other 
Things, our Author has no predominant Cha- 
rafter : He has good Senfe and Wit enough to 
excel ordinary Genius's s but I can't fay he is a 

great 
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great Genius, He feems often to emj^loy hi^ 
good Senfe and his Wit feparately, and one of 
them when the other fails, rather than make 
ufe of both together^ to fet off to Advantage 
the Sentiments of the Heart, which make the 
l^oet. He fometimes raifes himfelf, but his' 
Flights arc fhort, and his Poems favour liuch 
of Straining and Pains ^ one may perceive that 
the Search of the Beautiful, and a particular 
Kind of Brightnefs are their chief Spring 5 froni 
thence proceed the Jefts which we meet fb of- 
ten in him j as well as all this unneceffary Ma- 
lice, and the Paffages that divert the Reader,; 
but are not to the Honour of the Poet They 
make us fenfible that the whole is no more 
than a Jeft, that the Poet has no other View 
than to make himfelf merry, and to obtain the 
Approbation of the Publick, and a great Num-' 
ber of People that are pleased with this Ma- 
lice and ill Nature, This likewife gave him 
an Opportunity of falling upon general Topicks^ 
rather than the Defefts of his Nation, and by 
this, as well as the proper Character of his' 
Wit, he does not benefit the French as much 
as a Satyrick Poet might do* For this Reafori 
cTiiefly, I look upon him to be as much be- 
neath the Excellent, Where he is placed by the 
Publick, as he is above the Ordinary or IndiP 
ferent, which he attacks with Succefs in his 
Satyrs \ and I am perfuaded Time, which fets 
the juft Value on Authors, will not pift thhi 
in the firft Rank, as the Age does. Give me 
Leave to make one Remark on the French Wri* 
ters on this Poet's Account 5 generally fpeaking^ 
fhey writ^ for the Publick, not to do them good^* 
but to pleale them, and have their Approba- 
ihik^ they ftudy their Taffc,' alid they will 
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not venture to write any Thin^ that may be 
difagreeable to them. The Publick is their Idol, 
as Wit is the Publick's ; and I believe one may 
fay, without being miftaken, that whatever Ge- 
nius a Writer may have, this verjr mean View 
would be fiifficient to ftint and hinder it from 
ibaring, as it otherwife would. A Genius truly 
great has the Publick in his Eye, in order to 
give them Laws, and not to receive them •, 'tis 
2iis that produces the Performances that are 
excellent. 

The French have a Writer, that better de- 
(erves, in my Opinion, the Title of a Wit. He 
fives an eafy and ingenious Turn to whatever 
le writes in Profe and in Verfe, and employs the 
Katural as well as the Brilliant. He knows Nature, 
and feldom departs from her in the Works where 
fhe ought to be foUow'd. Let the Subjefl: he 
handles be never (b dry, he embellifhes it with 
fine Thoughts, and in him is feen, in all its 
Agreeablenefs, and, perhaps, in all its Profufe- 
nefs, the gay and elegant Wit, which is pro- 
perly the wit of the French. But his Works 
are defedlive (as well as a great many others) 
in that which fliould be their Excellency 5 the 
Good, which the Heart alone, when 'tis reple- 
nifli'a with it, fpreads over them. The Au- 
thor feems to keep himfelf neuter between the 
Good and the Evil which may be done to Men 
hy writing, at leaft, if it be true, that there's 
no Harm in entertaining them with Things that 
flatter the ordinary Tafte, to paint in lively 
Colours and moving Strokes, Love that mif^ 
leads them, and to make a Jeft of feveral Sub- 
jefts, which might be turn'd to better Advan- 
tage. The Relations are more natural in his 
Works than in thole of Foiture and Sarajtny and 
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he may be put into the fame Rank with them 
as to the Beauty of Wit, if he does not even 
furpafs them ^ but thefe Relations are not left 
extended to the idle Man, that lives only for 
Pleafure, and the Value of Things is not much 
better obfervM in them. For that Reafon efpe- 
cially, we can't fet a very great one on his 
WorKs, be they never fo well writ, and let 
them deferve never fb many Encomiums in 
other Refpefts. If it be true that Wit can't be 
carry'd further than this Author has done, as 
fome imagine, that put him at the Head of 
the Moderns, that Work of his which has gi- 
ven room for this Opinion, fhall likewife ferve 
for a Proof that Wit, whatever Flights it may 
take, can't of itfelf go very far. He raifes 
himfelf by the help of the Works of good Senfe, 
which others furnifli him with, and the Writers 
cf this Charafter are in the right to take that 
Method 5 but wt Ihall likewife be in the right 
to fay, that if they will carry away the Bell 
from good Senfe, if Wit will have itfelf pro- 
claimed King, he muft be reduced to the Strata- 
gem ufed by the Wren, that hid himfelf un- 
(er the Eagle's Wing to be carry'd up to the 
Skies, and did not take his Flight, to overcome, 
till the Eagle had finilh'd his. 

Here we have a Wit of another Charadler, 
a famous Author, who after having writ on 
all Sorts of Subjetls, with an extraordinary Fa*^ 
cility, and gaining a great deal of Reputation, 
bethought himfelf, at laft, to drain all his Know- 
ledge, and difcharge it into a large Book of 
Criticifm, in order to entertain the Curious. 
This Author, above any other, demonftrates 
how far a Man that is defeftive in the SentJ- 
xnent§ of the Heart may go aftray thro' Wit | 
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lind his Work, which, by the agreeable Man? 
ner 'tis writ, deceives fo many People, may 
Ihcw on what Side the general Tafte of our 
Times is turn'd. The Relations of Things among 
thcmfelves are well obferv'd herej Argument 
is this Author's Mafter-piece ^ but the Relati* 
ons which Things have to Man are entirely 
overthrown and deftroy'd. They neither reach 
the idle nor extravagant Man, but the vicious 
is made more vicious by them. The Author 
pleafed himfelf with dilperfing Obfcenenefs thro* 
them, as well as jefting on lome Subjedls, that 
every reafonable Perfon will always refpedt, 
and he improves both the one and the other 
by Wit, that fits every Thing, the Filthy and 
the Bad, as well as the Good, and diverts him^ 
felf with fliewing the Wonders he can do in 
the Bad moret than the Good. The Body of the 
Book is a Wonder of itfelf, for the many idle 
and imperjinent Things which an agreea- 
ble Stile, and a natural and ingenious Turn 
iilakes us value and admire ^ 'tis the Work in 
the World where the Men that run after Wit, 
thofe that have a mind to be amufed and de- 
ceived,' are beft fitted. This frightful Volume, 
this Mountain of a Book, after making great 
Put-cries in a Preface that matches it eiadly , 
and may excufe a Man of Underflanding from 
reading the Work, brings forth nothing more 
than a Mbufe, or rather the Moufe brings forth 
|t whole Brcodj that creeps every where to gnaw 
land fpoi j, without even fparing the moll la- 
cred Things, ^hall this Author, who thinks fo 
ill of every Thing we efteem, have Liberty ot 
laying what he thinks, and Ihall others make 
it a i3ecorum not tp fay what they think of 
him? J-et us fpeak boldly, and fay that the 
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Author of the Critical Diftionary is a Quack, 
and, perhaps, the moft remarkable of all the 
Quacks that ever ai>pear'd 5 being deck'd with 
a vain-glorious Erudition, a Heap of Facts an4 
Circumftanees that never deferv'd to be takeij 
Kotice of by a Man of Senfe, he makes him^ 
felf known by a Kind of Pomp, and attradls 
the Eyes of every one 5 and the Fertility of 
his Wit that makes him fit for afting any Part, 
>uts him in a Condition of pleafing a Crowd> 
lometimes he afts the Philolopher, that feem^ 
to have good Manners in great Efteem, and h? 
makes Refleftions that recommend him^ at 
other Times he is a Libertine that fports with 
every Thing, and humours his Fancy, Some* 
times he appears as a Free-Thinker, before whom 
nothing muft ftand ; at other Times he oppo^ 
fes the Free-Thinkers themfelves, and you WQuld 
be of Opinion he was going to fight them. H^ 
is a Scholar that cites or refutes other Scho^ 
lar$5 he is a Cavalier that imitates the Lan^ 
guage of the Court ^ fometimes he afFedts that 
of War, at other Times that of the Bar. He 
often makes ufe of a Language that is only fit 
to charm the Mob with, and he Ipeaks it fo 
?vell, that 'tis by it chiefly he carries the Bell 
from all the Quacks that went before him. 
There's no Part but he ads, nor any Figure 
but he affumes, to increafe the Crowd of Sper 
dlators, as well a« to pleafe them 5 and the 
fruit of all that is to make them look upon 
all Things as if they were made to be jefted 
with. Some content themfelves with being bare 
Spedlators of his apifti Tricks, and lofe no more 
than their Time. Others, more to be lamented, 
give Credit to his Difcourfes, and furnifh them-r 
Jelyes ^ith his Prugs, as jTpmething very ^i? 
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traordinary, that preferves People from the Scru- 
ples and uneafy Terrors of Religion, and they 
find, in Reality, what they ftek after. *Tis a 
Work that in everr Shape is proper for fedu- 
cing thofe that will be ieduced. 

Here would be Matter in abundance for dis- 
paraging that Kind of Wit call'd Bel Efprit^ 
fliould we make it our Bufinefs to do fo, and 
to the Authors I have quoted I might add others, 
which would conclude the Proofs I have al- 
ready advanced 5 that Wit, when 'tis not con- 
duced by good Senfe, is liable to all Sorts of 
Errors, and that even with its greateft Efforts, 
fuch Things as it produces fall fhort of the 
Excellency they feem to have at firft View ^ 
but *tis better to confider it in its true Ule, wheii 
being guided by good Senfe, 'tis devoted with 
it to the Good of Society, by the Heart turned 
that Way, and filled with good Thoughts. Two 
Works of this Charadler have been much ta-^ 
ken Notice of in our Days, and France fur- 
nilh'd us with them ? Works that are excellent 
on Account of their Delign, which is to inftruft, 
?ind are epibellifh'd by the Delicacy of Wit, 
and agreeable PafTages difFufed thro' the whole. 
One of them makes a Kind of Parallel be- 
tween the Charafters of Men in former Times, 
drawn hj one of the moft celebrated Writer^ 
of Antiquity, and thofe of the Men in our Gene- 
rations, He makes at the fame Time, by his 
Manner of Writing, a Parallel between the plain 
and unafFefted Genius of Antiquity, or at leaft 
of the Author he has tranflated, and put at the 
Head of his Work, and the Genius of our Times, 
fo fertile in Turns of Wit, that are natural to 
it, and he fucceeds in it fb far, that the Admir 
f ers of Antiquity muft be under ^ Temptation 
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to declare for the Genius of the Moderns, that 
is the witty. But the Work is valuable in 
this Refpeft, and it may be faid to be its 
Effential ^ that, generally fpeaking, the Author 
feldom fuffers the Reader to give any Atten- 
tion to Wit, which he embellilhes. There the 
Author makes it his chief Bufincfs to paint the 
Manners of his Nation, and feeks atter fiich 
Means as may enable him to be ufeful to it, 
and no doubt but he is lb. We obferve in his 
Writings, belides the French Genius, which he 
pofleffes in its utmoft Perfedion, all the Pene- 
tration that a difinterefted Man, or a Stranger, 
could add to them, and his lively and grace- 
ful Painting is undoubtedly as much to be 
valued for the Inftrudlion they give us, and their 
Agreeablenefs, as the moft ingenious Satyrs left 
us by Antiquity, and they far eicel thofe writ 
in our Tinqies. 

The other of thefe two Performances pre- 
fents to us in a Poetick Stile, as foft and harmor 
nious, and as rich as the Poetry itfelf, the Se- 
quel of one of the moiS: celebrated Poems of 
Antiquity^ and this Sequel or Fiftion, fo dis- 
paraged by its being abufed in our Days, ap- 
pears again in its ancient Luftre, is fiU'd with 
important Inftruftions worthy of the Attention 
of the Perfbns for whom it was chiefly writ 5 
that is, thofe that are appointed to govern, to 
whom People of Genius owe their Lucubrati- 
ons preferably to all others. This Work is, 
•perhaps, in our Times, the fame Thing that 
thofe of the Qretk Poets were in the Times 
wherein they appeared, that is, they eioell'd all 
others. We may fay fbmething like it of the 
Work we join with it, which does not yield 
to it in any Thing iq its Kind 5 and in each 
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of thefe Performances every Thing refers to Man 
in the Order and State he ought to be in, and 
tends to make him return to it. Thefe two Au- 
thors are not Wits 5 they are not of the Number 
of thofe that make ufe of the Good, which they 
have only in their Heads, to embellilh the Beau- 
tiful, or that which is intended to pleafe, and 
which they have in their Hearts. They are 
Men of Wit that have the Good in their Hearts, 
and the Beautiful in their Heads. In them Wit 
does not devour the Man, it only adorns him, 
and mixes the Beautiful with the Good, which 
is their chief Aim, as well as the effential Part 
of their Works. The Charafter of a good Man 
that touches us fenlibly in every Thing he 
writes, affefts the Reader more than all the 
Beautiful or the Good in the Work itfelf, or 
rather this Charafter makes the true Beauty, 
which is the fame Thing to Compofitions of 
^ity that a good Countenance is to fome Peor 
pie, it pre-engages us in their Favour, and put? 
us into the propereft Difpofition of being ca- 
illy perfuaded. 

To thefe two Performances let us add a third : 
The agreeable Fablers in the witty Poetry of 
another fine Genius, an Original Genius, and, 
perhaps, the only one of his Kind. This Work 
which gives delight even to the moft ferious 
Perfons, that have but very little Value for any 
Thing that has no more to recommend it than 
the Agreeable, fhews us what one of thofe we 
have juft mentioned has already taught us in 
ibme Refpeft 1 that every Man that has only 
Wit for his Snare, would do well to hoxxowf 
fomething of thofe that have good Senfe for 
theirs, in order to improve his Wit ^ and that 
\n wlmtever Manner he poirefTes it, he ought 
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to confecrate it to the Rational, to the Good 
that deferves to be embellifh'd, and by that Me- 
thod, if its Value is not increased, it comes at 
leaft into Vogue. Wit, by kee]?ing clofe to the 
Good, participates of its Dignity, it raifes it- 
felf and fliines much more than when it makes 
itfelf known and adorns itfelf, which is feldom 
oblerved in any Works but fuch as are of no 
Value. This Ajithor may likewife (hew us what 
Wit is capable of when it forfakes the Good. 
He has fuUy'd his Talent and tarnifli'd hi? 
Reputation by a Work far different from that 
we ^ave nientioned : There the Agreeable is 
employed to give Currency to the Bad and 
the Foul, and makes fome Perfbns rejifh them, 
that would otherwife difdain them. Were it 
not for the firft Work, the fecond would be lefs 
mifchievous, and this Conjundion flieyjrs us that 
in order to be a ufeful Writer to Society, and 
deferye the Praifes due to Men that diftinguifli 
themtelves, 'tis not enough to have extraordi- 
nary Talents, that may be of great ufe 5 nor 
will it fufGce to employ them in fuch a Man- 
ner as that Good may refult from them 5 he 
piuft have Good in his Eye, and devote his 
Talents to it 5 and a Heart full of that in which 
the Merit of Man confifts, muft determine his; 
Underftanding to, one and the fame End, the 
only one that is worthy of him ^ otherwife ^ 
Work may deferve all Sorts of Praifes, with- 
put the Author's having any Share in them. 
The extraordinary llegret which the Author 
we Ipeak of Tyas; under, as they lay, towards 
the End of his Days, for the Work which gives 
occalion to thefe Refledions, demonftrates that 
Wit mifleads the very Perfons that have Vir-: 
tue and Sincerity x but have no great Value 
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for them, bccaofe they value Wit too much, 
hy which they acquire a more general, or at 
leaft a quicker Reputation. 

Shall not we put the Book of Moral Refle- 
xions among the celebrated Produftions of Wit ? 
If it be true that Wit is good Senfe refined, this 
will, no doubt, be a Work of Wit, and even 
the firft in its Kind. But as it is all natural 
and plain without any brilliant, good Senfe may 
reclaim it and boaft of it, and in that Cafe, it 
would be a Mafter-piece of good Senfe. Tis 
lb without doubt, and it may prove what I 
faid in the Beginning of my Letter : That good 
Senfe, without any Ornament^ when it appears 
in its full Force, has the Advantage of Works 
where there's a Mixture of Wit ; that the Good 
has its proper Beauty, which is fiifficient for it. 
This Book of Reflexions ought to be pl^c'd 
f^ among the Works of the firft Rank, as well 
^^ on Account of the Defign, as the Manner of 
executing it. It fets a Value on Things that 
Men ought to be acquainted with, but are not, 
on every Thing they do in the whole Courfe 
of their Lives; and by a gentle Violence, iff 
may ufe the Eipreflion, it forces their pretended 
Riches from them, their imaginary Virtncs with 
which they are content, and which hinders them 
from acquiring fuch as are real. Here likewife 
every Thing is made relative to Man, who is 
unmaflc'd by this Work, and compelFd to know 
his own corrupt Nature. The falfe Relations, 
on which his Corruption is founded, are there 
overthrown, and by that, Man is excited to 
fearch for true Relations, and incline to Reli- 
gion, which comprehends them all. Thefe I^e- 
fieftions lead him infenlibly to fee the Necef- 
Jity of it, and by giving him fbmd Ideas of 
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Man's Condition, they teach him how he fhall 
not be eafilj miftaken in the Things that ought 
to correft it He fees that Religion does not in* 
creafe thefe Appearances, nor render Man what 
he would really feem to be. All the ingeni- 
ous or rational Produfliions of Men flioutd be 
byafs'd in fome Meafure to a like End, as 'tis 
not impoffible but all the Produdlions of Na- 
ture have a fecret Tendency the fame Way, 
and are made to lead us to it. Wit, as well 
as good Senfe, is given to Man for his Good, 
and Man's Good confifting in Religion, Wit 
and good Senfe cannot avoid regarding it, when 
they are apply'd as they fhould be. They ought 
to fet us forward, fo far, at leafl, as to fhew 
us the Value of every Thing that offers. But 
I mufl not leave this Subjed without making 
Ibme other Remarks that have a Relation to 
it, and I muft fay fomething to you of a par- 
ticular Sort of Authors, little known in other 
Nations, but are an Honour to this. 

The Women in France have obferv'd that Wit 
belonged to them, as much as to the Men, and 
have enter'd the Lifts with them upon it. There 
are no lefs than ten or twelve Writers among 
them, that have fucceeded fo well^ both in Profe 
and in Verfe, as to carry the Prize from moft 
Men, and to preferve the Rights of their Sex 
to ParfiaJftiSh which is as^much as to fay, that in 
this Country, the Publick ought not to be fiir- 
priz'd at Female Authors, which are diflik'd in 
the World thro' Prejudice, with Regard to their 
Capacity. It muft be own'd, indeed, that Par-- 
fiaffus is not inhabited by Men, but by Maids, 
and I confefs, were I to regulate any Thing in 
that Country, it would be in Favour of their 
Sex. 'Tis true, the Character pf an Author docs 
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not feem to agree with them entirely, and 'tis 
not without fome Reafon, that we have hitherto 
feen but few Women Writers j but fince the 
Bagatelle is made the Subjedl of Books, and even 
allowing that Women had no Genius for that 
Ifbeakof^ they may, however, become Authors, 
and prcfent the Publick with the Je nefgai quoi^ 
which nert follows the Bagatelle^ and is not to be 
found, I believe, but in France. They fay, one 
fhould write as he (peaks, and the Women are 
already in Pofleffion of Wit for Converfation, as 
well as the Men ^ 'tis properly among them the 
Bagatelle dilplays itfelf, and adorns the Perfbns 
that know how to make ufe of it. They have 
therefore Reafon to write, and the Men ought 
not only to join with them for Wit, but even 
yield it to them. They have poflefs'd themfelves 
of the Government, and have Force and Autho* 
rity in their Hands-, they ought gallantly to 
leave Agreeablenefs and Finery to the Wo- 
men, whatever thofe Things may fee^ The 
Women would become more accomplifli'd by 
them, and the Men, in their Commerce with 
them, would be the more happy, fince after all, 
the Women bring the Men whatever they have 
that is aimiable ^ and 'tis certain, the Women 
would not Ihew their bright Parts were it not id 
pleafethem, as they are not beautiful but fcr 
them. So that in Conformity to the Refleftiony 
I have made in the Beginning of my Letter, 
and protefting againft all Abule, in Cafe they 
Ihould not make ufe of this Advantage with Dif^ 
cretion, I would adjudge to their Sex, the Beau- 
tiful, the Agreeable and the Nice in Matters of 
Wit, as they have them already in Things that 
relate to the Body 5 I would join thefe twoThings 
as being made to be together, and which we^ have 
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no Rcafon to {eparate, and I would improve Na* 
ture itfelf in their Favour. 'Tis certain, that this 
Sex, when they preferve the Agreeablenefs that 
is proper for them, and don't mix any Thing that 
is foreign to it, have more Delicacy of Wit than 
Men. It becomes a Woman better to fay pretty 
Things than it does a Man, as Beauty is more 
becoming in Women than Men ^ they fpeak with 
more Softnefs and Baftifulnefs, and confequently 
with a better Grace, and every Thing, even to 
the Tone of their Voice, is fuitable to what they 
fpeak, and adds new Ornaments. A Man ought 
to fpeak rationally, and with Dignity, anfwer- 
able to his Height, and a majeftick Air which 
become him, and 'tis in them he ought to take 
Pleafure, But the Truth on't is, Men, generally 
Ipeaking, are not fatisfy'd with thofe Things, 
and there are but few that have Reafon enough to 
be above the Beautiful and the Nice, efpecially 
the French. Their Politenefs and other Things 
enervate the Underftanding, and befides the 
Women Authors, they have Authors that have 
the Weaknefs of Women in great Numbers. I 
muft fey fomething of them. 

The Wits of this Kind make their principal 
Merit confift in a fine Stile, the Purity of Didion 
and the Manner of Writing according to the 
Mode. The Stile independant of what is ex- 
prefs'd, is an Affair of Importance in France^ and 
valued at a high Rate. There's no doubt but 
with moft Readers, a Book writ in a fine Stile, 
tho' otherways trifling, will be read much more 
than another that may be very inftrudive, and 
even witty, but writ in a bad Stile. 'Tis true 
the Thing has not come to pafs that I know 
of 5 but if it lhould,T am perfuaded there would 
be a great Conflernation in the Fn7ich Parfjafusy 
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and that all the Mules would be frightenM at 
liich an unlucky Event. For the Maids of the 
Holy HiU are like all the reft in this Refped:, 
that they don't love to appear in a bad Equi- 
page, and often take fb much Pleafure in adorn* 
ing tiiemfelves, that they don't know one. ano- 
ther, and infpire the Wit of Drefs inftead of that 
of Thoughts and Sentiments. The Crowd of Rea-^ 
ders does on their Part what the People are 
us'd to do, when they fee a great deal of Fi- 
nery : They amufe themfelves with the Shew 
which dazzles them, and take no Notice of any 
Thing elfe. It may, perhaps, be true that 
there^ fbme Defign in this Kind of Writing, 
and that the Writers, to honour the French 
Language, for which they have here an extraor- 
dinary Veneration, try whether there may not 
be a Way of improving it, indep^ndant of 
Thoughts, in the room of which they place 
Turns and Harmony, and likewife figurative 
Ways of Speaking, whereof there are thoufands 
in the French Language, which are as fb ma- 
ny Thoughts annei'd to it, and adorn it. There's 
ibmething more real than this Harmony, and 
the figurative Ways of Speaking, that is your 
Romances and Novels, which are almoft as nu«* 
merous in trance as thofe Ways of Speakin^« 
They are Realities among Nothings, and their 
ufe is to make Men go from Nothing to the 
Bad, to which the other ferves for an Intror 
duSion. The fine Stile joitfd to the Appro- 
bation of the Publick, which Writers look up-^ 
on as the chief End of every Work, are the 
two Things that make bad Writers fo nume- 
rous in Frances and leffen the Merit of the 
good ones ^ of fuch, at leaft, that have not the 
Courage to fet. themfelves above fuch Things 

as 
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BS thefe^ as rtiuch as is neceflary; We ought 
eithet* not to write, or write Things that are 
itiperior to Stile $ and an Author ought to be 
by his Charafter, as well as hy his Works,, 
above the Crowd^ Which are the main Part of 
the Publick; 

After thefe Wits we muft place thofe who 
diftinguiih themfelres on all Sorts of little Sub*- 
jeOsy and ^re an Honour to their Nation by 
their Numbers, as well as by the Brillant they 
entertain us with. By this, the Nation, as much 
as by their Women Authors, has the Advan* 
tage of every other Nation, and in my Opini-* 
on, of all other Nations together. If thofe other 
Wits make France the Country of Encomiums 
and Pan^yricks, of Comedies and Operas, of 
Romances and Novels -, thefe here make it ihi 
Country of Songs j Drinking-Songs and Dan-* 
cing-Son^s 5 Satyrick and Love-Songs ^ Obfcene 
and Impious-Songs 5 and laftly, the Country of^ 
Ballads ^ which give the Vulgar an C)pj)ortunity 
of partaking of the Pleafiires of the polite Peo* 
pie, and make the Songs be heard aloud in the 
Streets, in the Towns and the High-ways in the 
Country. This Fertility of Wit fills France with 
Stanzaes and Sonnets, Fables and StoricSj De* 
icriptions and New-YearVGifts, Parodies and 
Rhimes, Roundoes and Ballads, Paftorals and 
Eclogues, Madrigals and Epigrams, Riddles and 
Epitaphs, Odes, Epiftles and Elegies •, and every 
Man of Gallantly is compelFd to write fome- 
thing i 'Tis like a Capitation which the Fafliioil 
levies of thefe People 5 and there are fome, who 
finding themfelves incapable of furni'fhing any 
Thing to this Fund of Poetry, apfply themfelves 
to their Friends, who pay for them^ To theii' 
Copioufnels, we muft add their ready Wit, ojf 
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Wit at ft Pincb, whereof we fee Eflays from 

Time to Time,, which do moft Honour to thole 

who fucceed in them. But the£e Effays have 

not been very fortunate hitherto^ andalltheCe 

Sports of Wit, as well as thefe others that are 

more celebrated, which have their Theatre, are 

Sports for the People for whom they are jnro- 

vided, much more than Cbr thofe who contrive 

them, and divert themfelves by writing thenu 

The ready Wit falls to the Share of People that 

Ihine in Converfation, who are likewife poffefs'd 

of Jcfts, Sallies of Wit, Puns, obliging £nnref> 

£ons, DroUerjT and agreeable Ralleries, fmart 

Kapertees, Equivocation and playing with Wordi, 

Proverbs, merry Stories, pretty Ezprefiions, fii« 

fliionable Ways of Speaking, and other Advan* 

tages which, if they don't confer Titles, attrad, 

at leaft. Encomiums to thofe who diftinguifh 

themfelves that Way, and are diftinguifh'd from 

the Vulgar, that can't ipeak any thin^ but what 

is natural. Would not you be of Opinion, Sir, 

that the French ought to be left in PofTeifion of 

thefe Advantages which Nature has given them, 

and by which they accomplifh themfelves hy 

ftudying to cultivate them, and to content our- 

lelves with the CharaSer of plain good Senfe, 

without any Ornament, which fte gives us, and 

to aiTociate ourfelves in this Refpe£t with the 

People, with whom they range us? 

I embrace you, SIR, &c. 
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Letter VI. 
Of TRAVELLING. 



OU have feen me, Sir, returned ffoitf 
my Travels j and you have rejoic d 
with me upon that Occafion. I novi^ 
offer you a frelh Subjefl: of rejoicings 
in acquainting you with my nrefent 
Condition^ and the agreeable Life I lead in the 
Country, on the Eftate which I have inherited^ 
and \*hich the Remembrance of my preceding 
Travels renders compleatly delicious- If Tra;* 
veiling ought to redound any way confiderably 
to our Advantage, and if Reft, as being fweet, 
ought tQ fucceed Labour, 'tis in the Country 
that we may hope for thofe Advantages: The 
Life one leads in a City is too full of Hurry § 
tve pafs it in ftroling from Houfe to Houfe, 
fiom one Company to another, to which we 
lie unavoidably exposed by thofe hy whom we 
are furrounded on every Side : This is no other 
than Travelling. In my Opinion, the Country 
alone fixes us in our natural Situation : It pla(iea 
us/ agreeably, in the MidWay between Retire- 
ment and Society, as well as between Repoft 
and Labour, which we, there, may caufe to 
fiicceed each other, even juft as we pleafe : It 
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withdraws us from all Manner of Depcndandc, 
and fets us at Liberty 5 without which we can- 
not poflibly be happy. Here we meet with 
By^Paths, which furnifli us with Means to Ihua 
the Crowd, and to pafs away Life with Plea* 
fure, Cuftom, the Scourge of Men of Senfe, 
and which, in Cities, reigns with an arbitrary 
Sway, here, {carce maintains Authority enough 
to be even fb much as taken Notice of ^ and 
Opinion, upon which one depends when once 
we have any Regard to Cuftom, . in like Man- 
ner ceafes to torment us. The Happinefs we 
leek for, tho* without knowing in what it con- 
iifts, and for which we, therefore, feek in vain, 
here makes itfelf known, and offers itfelf to us. 
Here, our Manners are foften'd, our Pai&ons 
grow calm, our Schemes and Defigns diminifh, 
and our whole Race of Life becomes quiet 
and fedate ^ or, at leaft, the Country is the Place 
where all that may the moft eafily be attained, 
and where, naturally, the Inclination for thofe 
Things Ihould be form'd: And, undoubtedly, 
this is the Place of Profped, froni whence one 
ought to take a View of the World, in order 
to be acquainted with it, and to make ones 
Choice. A fmall Term of Retirement, and the 
Refleftions it produces, do perfedly well after 
Ibme Years Travelling, and difpofe one to put 
all to the Ufe to which it ought to have been 
delign'd. Nay, I can't help fancying, that it 
is here, in the retired Life one enjoys in the 
Country, that we a(3iially form ourfelves for So- 
ciety. It is where we become calm and eafy, 
and where we attain to the Knowledge of our 
ownfelves: It is the Means of returning to 
an orderly, regular Courfe of Life, if we have 
any Inclination that way 3 and it is certain, 

that 
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that no irregular, difbrderly Perfbn can ever 
be. truly fbciable : Who can be orderly with 
others, ifnot lb with himfelf? Inchufing, therer 
fore, this Kind of Life, I have not, as you feem 
to tax me, withdrawn myfelf from Society^ on 
the contrary, as I drew nearer to my native 
Country, in quitting foreign Parts, in order to 
repatriate, I now once more approach it, in 
ftripping myfelf of all that fmells outlandifh, 
and which prevents my being a Man, to acquit 
myfelf of that which I owe to others, as well 
as to myfelf. Thofe who think of enjoying 
Life, will find, in the End, that the Country 
affords all the Advantages tending thereto, and 
to the putting it to a right Ufe : It is our pri- 
mitive Station, and the Sentiments I have of 
it are Tokens of its being fo : It is where I, 
for ray Part, defire to live and die. 

But, it is my Opinion, that I am come late, 
and that I ought to haften myfelf to' reap feme 
Benefit. Half my Life feems to be near elaps'd, 
at kaft half of that Part of it which deferves 
that Name ; and Time, which is precious through- 
out the whole Courfe of Life, Ihould by me 
be efteem'd at a double Price. I ought, for thsr 
future, to manage it as one does the Remain- 
der of ones Subftance, when moft of it is cour 
fum'd 5 and, in Effect, this is the Subjedt of my 
prefent CEconomy. Multiplicity of Acquain- 
tance, unneceffary Vifits, the reading of all Sorts 
of Books, or indeed much of any Kind of 
Reading, any agreeable Correfpondences byLet»- 
ters, or the like ^ thefe are the great Expences 
which I avoid. It is not fo eafy for me to 
give an Account of the Profits, or of the good 
Ufes I put my Time to 5 and, perhaps, I am 
like thofe yoong^ raw OEconomifts, • who for 

P 3 Fear 
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Fear of mifplacing their Money, do nothing at 
nil with it. Keverthelefs, it is true, that I have 
my Views ^ that is, I propofe to live, to reap 
Advantage from myfelf, as well as from Time, 
and to enjoy what I have of my own ^ to know 
Man in endeavouring to attain the Knowledge 
of mylclf ; For, in R^ity, it is (bmewbat.unac* 
countable, that Man, who loves himfelf above 
every Thing elfe in the World, ftiould be de^ 
iirous of knowing every Thing elfe before he 
icnows himfelf, and that Quiet and TranqnUlityy 
from whence that Knowledge is alone eztraded, 
ihould be Hap])ineires fo long unknown to him. 
Generally fpeaking, he never attains it till he 
has run thro' an Infinity of Toil and Fatigue | 
and happy for him if ever they bring him to 
it : My Sentiment, from hence forwards, will 
be, that as War ought not to be wag'd but 
avith a View of obtaining and enjoying Peace, 
and to re-eftablifli that Peace upon a firmer 
Foundation, €o none (hould undertake to travel 
but in order, at length, to live peaceably at 
home, and enjoy his Eafe unmolefted. If all 
People arrived at that Happinefs, by Afeans of 
their Peregrinations, it might, indeed, be (aid, 
that Fortune, whom fb many Travellers hunt 
for without ever meeting with her, waits for 
them at their Return, and that, with this Pro(i 
pea, every one ought to make all poflible Hafte 
to fet out : As for the other Profits one reaps 
from Travelling, they feem, in my Eye, to bf 
very inconfiderable. I fometimes confiaer them, 
making ferious Reflections upon Travels 5 and 
yovt can't imagine how very needlefs and un» 
profitable I look upon the greateft Part of them 
to be, and how far I am from attempting to 
juftify thpfe Tourp J haye beeij taking. Every 

Voyage, 
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Voyage, or Journey taken merely for Cuftom'* 
fake, I look upon as no good Undfertaking, and 
think all the Time fpent therein loft and mif- 
emplo/d. Tis upon this very Head that I am 

ring to tell you my Thoughts ^ and I willi 
could communicate them to all the World : 
Nor ihould I believe that I had travelled to 
no Purpofe, provided that, in painting out the 
Abufe of Travelling, I could but prevent any 
one from throwing away his Time in rambling 
Abroad. 

• I take it to be with Travelling as it is with 
the greateft Part of Cuftoms, which, originally, 
were found to be wholelbme and well intended, 
but which grew to Abufes and Nuifances, when 
they fubfifted longer than the Caufes to which 
they ow'd their Rife, Some great and difcerning 
Men took it into their Heads to travel, with 
the View of fearching, among the politer and 
better regulated Nations, for Laws and Infti- 
tutions, which were wanting in their own, or 
of acquiring the Knowledge of fuch Things where- 
in they were themfelves deficient. Thcfe were 
either Legiflators, or Philofbphers, who ima^n'd 
they could not, by any other Means, attam to 
the Accomplilhment of their Defigns. ^ Their 
Compatriots moft gladly depended on their Care 
in the Execution of thole Commiflionsj and 
content with being themfelves Sharers in the 
Gain, voted Honours to thofe Perfbns who had 
fceen the Projeftors of what redounded fo much 
to their Bendit and Advantage. I conjedure, 
that, after this, an Itch of being (b honoured 
and efteem'd, Curiofity, a feftlefs Difpofition, 
with other fuch like Motives, induc'd others 
likewife to betake themfelves to ramble ^ this 
brought on bartering of Commodities^ which^ 

P 4 accord- 
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accordingly as it increased, and grew more arid 
more cxtenlive, occafion'd Travelling to become 
more in Ufc, and eafier to be undertaken and 
performed. By little and little, and more efpc* 
cially by Imitation, the Number of Travel- 
lers fvveird 5 and the Incapacity of Parents to 
breed up their Sons, which obliged them to have 
Recourle to this Expedient,^ has, at length, 
brought Travelling to be a very common Thing 5 
u Cuftom 5 which is what difpenfes People from 
giving Realbns for what they do, and which, 
ihcreby, is become the ftrongeft and moft effi- 
jcacious of all Reafons. This Cuftom, whereby 
Travelling is authorized, and as it were cfta- 
blifti'd, is by fo much the more pernicious, as 
the People we vifit in our Travels, the polite 
people, whofe Cuftoms and Manners of Living 
gre prefcrib'd as Models, are the moft corrupt j 
pt leaft in fbme certain particular Refpedls^ 
ib that, confequently, there is more to be loft 
than won among them. So it was, that the Ra^ 
fnam diffipated their Remnant of Virtue among 
the Greeks 5 that, in the laft Centuries, People 
were corrupted by travelling into Italy *^ and 
that, in thefe our Days, Travellers refort to 
France in fearch of falfe Merit ^ a Merit which 
harbours Corruption by throwing a Veil over 
it. 

Divers Reafons are found out in the Vindi^ 
cation of Travelling, in order to ftop the Mouths 
.of fuch as are not fatisfy'd barely with its be- 
^ng authorized by Cuftom j and the chief of 
tho{e Rcafbns are reduced ta the Alterations and 
Improvements it muft of neceflity work on the 
Charafters of young People. Their Charader 
is, generally Ipeaking, vicious; a Removal or 
an Ainqndment of this is what is aimM at : 

^Tis 
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'Tifl ha^^dj that by giving them the O^portu* 
nity of feeing better Examples, they wiU mo- 
deUize thereupon, andchange their Difpofitions| 
uay, this Change is depended on as already 
come. But I would willingly a(k. In what con.- 
fifl: the Changes that are expeded from Man, 
and which are looked on as depending on him- 
felf? I profefs, that I cannot ajlow them fudi 
a Length as to deferve that he fliould travel (or 
them 'y neither do I believe them to be of a Na* 
ture to be obtained by that Method, It feems 
to me, that, moft commonly, this is no other 
thfin the PafTage from one of the Periods of Life 
to the other, and not in the leaft a PafTage from 
a bad Chacader to a good one ^ and that it is 
fid Manner of Change in Man's EfTential. It 
may very well be of Man as of Fruits : They 
haw thexr Seafons 5 are green, they grow ripe, 
and they corrupt ^ as to the reft, the good are 
good, and the bad are bad ^ all this by Nature. 
Some Improvement, indeed, they may receive 
by a convenient Soil, Situation, &c. their Co* 
lour and Tafle may be thereby Ibmewhat im- 
proved ; yet all that does not go fb fkt as to 
alter their Kind, or to make good what is na* 
turally otherwife. And if even this could be 
brought to bear, I cannot ftill think, that Tra- 
velling can ever work the fame EiFe(3: upon Men 
Zs Culture does upon Vegetables, or that it can 
be fb really beneficial to Youth as the Educa- 
tion that may be given them at home 5 at leaft 
^Experience, to which its Champions have Re- 
cpurfe to prove it, does not prove it at alL We 
have, here, very lately, feen a Perfbn return from 
his Travels, and People full of their Exclama- 
ons upon the wonderful Transformation wrought 
i^ hiin ^ when there was none in the leaft bqt 

what 



what Time would, of neceffity, have brought on i 
This was a tardy Fruit, then come to its Maturi^ 
ty^ and which m its own native Soil would have 
nneifd foil as ibon. It is my Opinion, that 
all the Changes which are remark d in young 
People arc of the very fame Nature 5 they are 
to come) and if they happen to appear in a 
Traveller, it is only becaufe Travelling was 
no more capable of preventing than it was of pro- 
ducing them. Travels are perfi)rm*d, common* 
!y, in an Age wherein the Periods which, in 
Life, fiicodfrvely fiwrm themfelves are extremely 
ftnfible; they continue long enough to give 
Room for one of thofe Periods to form it&lf, 
and ordi-narily reach that Period which con* 
veys us beyond our Puerility, or our fiery |o* 
venile Years, to the Age of Reafbn. Young 
Travellers, therefore, muft needs return home 
in Ibme Meafure changed : But this Change 
would, doubtlefi, have been brought about with 
more Facility, and would have extended farther, 
was there, in Travelling, an Opportunity of en- 
joying that fedate and retired Sort of life, which 
is requifite towards the producing both that, and 
every Thing which may benefit Mankind. This 
Sort of Life it is that we ought rather to feek, 
nay even to ftarch for it in remote Places, in 
cafe we cannot obtain it at home : There, in 
finding ourfclves, we ftiould attain to all that 
is neceffary for us to find, and we fhould give 
Room for very confiderable Changes, if in us 
luch were wanting. Out of that, and in the 

f>erpetual Hurry and Agitation in which we 
ive, we only pafi through all Sorts of incon- 
fiderable Changes, or affume all Kinds of Shapes, 
merely to continue the fame we are, to repair, 
hy the Diverfity thereof, the Infufficiency that 

there 
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there may be in our Charadter. In a Word, 
whetha we do not change at all, or if we do 
chaise to the Pdint towards which we ought 
to incline 4 if from bad. and vicious, as we once 
were, we turn about and become good and vir* 
tuoufi, acquire a true Way (£ thinking, and a 
ReSiitude of Judgment which we had not be- 
fore, I am very poCtively perfiiaded, that we 
•light to attribute all to Caufes of &r greater 
Efficacy, than ^re< cither Travelling, or any 
of the common Methods pradis'd by us, in or- 
der to produce thofe Effeds. 

And how (hall we be capable of changing 
our&lves^ and determining upon the Metk)ds 
which are to produce this Cl^nge, ~£nce we 
de not, as yet, rightly know what it is tiiat 
we ought to be, what it is to be a Man? Have 
w€ attained any clear and certain Idea of that 
Particular, as we have of Things of lefs Moment ? 
For Example, as we have of thofe Brute Crea« 
tures, which are created for the Ufe of Man.- * "*'' 
Kone are ignorant that the Horfe.is made fctf 
Burden, ana the Ox to bear the Yoke ^ that the 
CoW, &€. give Milk, and the Sheep Wool j and 
that this is the Nature, the Eflential of thoie 
Animals. Neither is any one more put to it in 
regard to what is believed to be tne Eflential / ' 
of the ftveral different Stations of Life a Man /' . ^/' 1 
may enter into 5 as a Magiftrate, a Commander, A. s c<V ^ 
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a Merchant, an Artizan, or the like 5 and very 
feady and viery particular Anfwers are made to . 
Qpeflions ftarted upon that Subjeft. But they (^ 
will not to readily and precifely tell one in 4 
what confifts(the Eflential of Man 5 of Man in 
himfelf,]independent of thefe different Stations v.. .^.-^ ^ 
and Conditions: On this Point Men do not-^' ' •" 
^ree^ and have only confus'd and rambling"^ ^^.;< / /.. 

Ideas 
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Ideas which affi>rd little or no Satis(li£bion. [ It 
IS certain, that Man is a Creature confammatelj 
excellent \ but little known ; as little to him* 
filf as he is to others : And there is no fmall 
Appearance, that it is Order alone, when he 
^^^ • re-enters into it, that can remove the Veil from 
before his Eyes. j It imports him to carry within 
his ownfelf both his Occupation and his I>ig«* 
nity, and not to find him(elf reducM to be made 
this or that, in order to employ, improve, or 
advance himfelf ; Nay, he ought even to be 
above all Stations whatever, in which he may 
happen to be plac'd, how eminent foever they 
may be •, and by fo much the rather, as all 
thofe Stations and Conditions of Life have in 
View nothing but the Re-eftablifhiiient of Hu* 
manity. But fince Man has lofl: his Occupation, 
his Dignity, the Knowledge of that which re-^ 
gards him is likewife loft, and in the Diforder 
we are in, we are ignorant even of what our 
Occupation and our Dignity confifts in. CAs it 
is Order alone that can bnng us to this Know- 
ledge, I believe, that there is but one only Me- 
thod to re-enter into Order ^ this is to fellow 
the InftiiiQ: exifting within us ^ the natural In* 
ftinft, wTiich is, perhaps, all we have of the 
primitive State of Man, and which is left us 
to re-conduft us to it. All the living Beings, 
we know of, have theirs, which does not de- 
ceive them: Muft not Man, who is the moft 
excellent of all thefe Beings, have his Inftindtj 
fuch an Inftin<3: as extends itlelf throughout his 
whole Charader, and as is no lefs infallible 
than extenfive ?J Undoubtedly he has it-, and 
this Inftinft is the Confcience, wherein the Deity 
mak^ himlelf known to us, and converfes with 
us. By hot purluing this Inftind, which, above 

all 
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9AI Things, we ought to cultivate, both in our*- 
felves and in our Children, it is that we have 
not the £[nowledge of what Man is ^ and, for 
Want of this Knowledge, we arc in an Uncer- 
tainty as to what regards the Education of 
Youth, and are at a Lofs how to employ them, 
to prevent their falling into thofe Exceffes to 
which Inaction and their immature Tears na« 
turally incline them. 

Such Parents as are not themfelves in a State 
of Humanity, and are, barely, fix'd in Stations 
thereunto relating, have, for their Off-lpring, no^* 
thing in View except thofe very Stations and 
Conditions of Life, and. with thofe very feme 
Motives, devote and deaicate them to the fame. 
Humanity, confider'd in itfelfj not having the 
leafl: Share in their Procedure, nor, in the Teaft, 
infpiring them with a Knowledge of the Prin- 
ciples or Fundamentals which make a Man. 
From thence it comes to pafs, that they find 
themfelves at a Lofs at the Jundlure when their 
Sons fhou'd give Inftances of their being Men, 
it plainly appearing that they are not fo, juft 
at the Time when they have attained the Age 
of Reafon, without, as yet, having wherewithal 
to hide that Want of Humanity, which is vi/ible 
in them, and which the feveral States of Life, 
to which they are deflin'd, in fome Meafure, 
help to conceal. The Parents then, not know- 
ing what better Courfe to take, abandon them 
to themfelves, and to Chance, to which the 
Education they give them naturally reduces 
them : They fend them abroad to travel 5 that 
is to fay, to acquire a Merit,^ of which they 
have a confus'd and indeterminate Idea, and 
with which Travelling (confused and indetermi- 
nate itfelf as it is) mail needs furnifh them. 

Travelling 
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TraTcUing perfcdUy well proves our Ignorance 
and the Lefi of Humani^, whidi we ramblie 
the World ta fearch, without knowing what we 
fcek for, and which we flatter oorfHves to have 
fimnd, according to the exterior Appearance 
of what we meet with, and accordingl/ as it 
flatters oor Ima^mation. 
^^^^ One of the principal Advantages of this Na'- 
ji^ tore regards the Mind. In Youtn, it (cems, it 
muft l>e formed by Travellings and it is one 
of the chief Motives that fends them Abroad 
tn Effe&y it is upon the Mind, by afibrding 
it inceflant Opportunities of Improvement, that 
Travelling fliould chiefly operate. But this Oc- 
cupation, befides its accuftoming us to value our* 
ftlves upon what we term Wit, and therein to 
center our whole Merit, which is fiir from a 
good Charafter, we form this Wit upon no other 
Model than the general one, which is not the 
bell Method. It cafts us inta Imitation, whicJh 
never produces any thing grand or noble : It 
caufes us to confider a Turn of Wit (as it id 
caird) as a Matter of mighty Importance, <nd 
occaflons our affuming what is none of our own, 
and which is neither convenient for, nor belong^ 
to us. It forms a Mind more to Decifion than 
to Refleftion, or Difcernment, and renders it 
rather bold than jufl:. Befides, in fubjedting 
ones Mind to a certain Point, and in accuflrom- 
ing it to confider what is prefented to it only 
after a certain received and rafhionable Manner, 
we confine and limit it while it is in its Pro* 
du£tion, and divert it both from what it might 
produce new of itfelf, and in which its true 
Beauty confifts, and from the Liberty of 
Thought, its real Vigour. But why are we to 
be fo much concerned about the Formation of 

our 
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Bur Wit ? It is not unlikely, that tlie Interior^ 
all one as the Exterior, of Man may be of a 
Kature to form and difi>lay itfeli^ without 
requiring any farther Aflnlance than that of 
Truth and Reality, together with the Conveiy 
lation of tame Pmbm of Senle and Judgment, 
in order to corroborate it, and to inure k ta 
€JMKaite its Fundions. N(khing is reg^ir'd but 
what is eafily to be ob^n'd, and what every 
oniB ineets with in his own Country. In a Word, 
one needs not be reduced to go very fiur to 1^ 
for what is necefiary tot us : That ieems na« 
tural to fb noble a Creature as Man, mid event 
to every Creature ^ and the AfTiftaace of the 
other Countries, which we vifit in our Travels, 
has I know not what of fomething in it foreign 
to a Man, and that even favours of Imperti^ 
nence/ True it is, that the Mind, when it aban- 
dons and delivers upitfelf to its own Strength, 
may, according to the common Idea, harbour 
fomething in it monftrous and deform'd ; but 
in this State it is original : It (bars, it afpires, 
and dares confider and look at all Things as 
they aftually are in their Nature : It palaces it- 
filf above Exprefiions and Turns which con« 
£ne it, as well as above Precedents and Fre^ 
judices which flop its Career, and is in a State 
of Mowing Truth, whitherfoever fhe conduds 
it. This is, doubtlefi, the Aim of Nature, 
who places not in the Character of Wit, thd 
Reafbn which fbe gives to Men, fo much Di« 
yerfity to the End that they Ihould disfigure 
it by imitating one another 5 but with a View 
ef difplaying her Store, and of giving Man 
Room to manifeft the Wonders 01 Humanity. 
AH this not only does not oblige us to tr?f- 
?el, but it; may be from hence gathered that, 
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in what Manner (bevcar it may be^ Jt is an 
Abufe to think of faihioning the KUnd alone^ 
independant of Troth, and of theifein making 
to confifi: the principal Article of the Edncation 
we beftow upon our Youth* It is their Hearts 
which we ought to endeavour to frame and 
regulate, 7 by inculcating to them the Princi- 

Sles of Juftice and Probity, without bavins fb 
eep a Concern £)r the reft, which will follow 
readily enough of itlelf; The Qualities of the 
Heart ezcuie us from the fiafhy Ornaments of 
the Mind, and fufliciently embellifli us, or (hey 
redify and bring to Perfedion the others \ and 
afler all, it is only the Man who abounds in 
laudable Qualities that the Embellifliments of 
the Mind would become, as it is only Mea« 
dows and Gardens that are adorn'd with Flowers. 
Man, in his Corruption, is an uncultivated Land : 
To eo about to fafliion his Mind in that State, 
would be planting Flowers in a Thicket ot 
Brambles, which all the Flowers in the World 
would never render agreeable. But if that 
Ground is cleared, and has the Care and Pains 
it requires beftow'd upon it, it will of itfelf 
become beautiful, by producing divers Sorts of 
Herbs, each of which will have its relpeflive 
Flower and Virtue. 

Another great Benefit, which is pretended to 
accrae from Travelling is, the Knowledge of 
the World. By fe^n^ Men, and reading the 
great Book of the Univerfe, fay thofe Cham^ 

{>ions, one cannot avoid attaining that Know* 
edge : In this they are fomewhat in the Right. 
If by the Knowledge of the World, is under- 
flood the Manner of People's living in the World, 
it is, indeed, by Travelling, having a View of 
the diiferent Scenes, and the various Perfi>na^ 

whSch 
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which the World prefents to olir Sight, that 
we may acquire the Knowledge of it. But therd 
is, in Reality, nothing in all that which can 
afford any very great Satisfeftion, fince we 
thereby only become acquainted with Manners, 
Cuftoms and outward Decorums which enter 
little into the Charadter of a Man. All thefe 
Matters, even if they could be juft as we would 
wilh them to be, do not conclude any thing 
in Favour of him who poffefles them, fince 
they are liable to be affum'd b/a Knave, an 
Impoftor, if it is his Intereft fo to do : Nay, 
and it is Very pofliblc, that an honeft Man, 
luch a Man in Reality as even the moft beau- 
tiful Appearances might induce us to imagine 
him to be, may neglcft them. This Knowledge 
is the very fame that is to be met with through'* 
out the World, and tends only towards ren- 
dering us like to that Appearance, and to fet 
a great Value upon what we, hy thofe Means, 
are not perfedly acquainted with, but obftrvcj^ 
It to be efteem'd by others, whom we fuppofb 
to be fenfible of its "Worth, and to fee therein 
^Things impenetrable to our Opticks. Much 
better would it be for us to be acquainted with 
the Man, than with his Maflc ; with the Springs 
which fet him at Work, talking and ading, 
than with his Exterior, and the Droll he ia 
playing. This Knowledge, indeed, not only 

fiiides us to that of ourfelves, to which all true 
knowledge of Man ought to bear (bme Re- 
ference, but it may be, liJcewife, of Ufe, in 
furniihing us with Occafions of fetting a Price 
opjon Appearances, which may, otherwife, de- 
ceive us, and, in Conclufiortv to put us out of 
Conceit with a Kind of Life made up of no- 
thing but falfe Colours. The true Knowledge 
^0. of 
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of the World is that of Mankind its Inhabit 
tants, that of the Bottom of their Charafter, 
and of the Advantage that may be drawn from 
thence : It makes us difcover Things direOily 
oppofite to the Appearances which attra3: us, 
and it muft of neceflity produce an oppofite 
ESt&. Travelling does not procure it us ^ and 
Strangers are neither more worthy of our At* 
tention, nor eaiier to be known than are the 
People we live among. 

On the contrary, one of the Obftacles wc 
meet with in this Study, is an Exterior, which 
employs our Thoughts, and flops us : Thefe fo- 
reign Manners, thefe new Circumftances divert 
our Attention, and contribute towards conceal^ 
ing Men firom us ^ whereas the Exterior to which 
our Eyes are accuftom'd, does not fb much em* 
ploy us, and is to us a far lefs Obflacle. As 
to the refl, fince the World is known to be a 
fuperiicial Matter, and that its Nature is not 
to be penetrated, one would willingly aflc. In 
what Manner the Knowledge of the World €o 
highly honours thoie^ho have attain'd it, and 
that they thereby acquire the Title of Men of 
the World? 

There are fome Travellers who apply them- 
felves chiefly to the Studjr of the Language of 
the Country which they vifit in their Travels : 
They have in View the reading of the Books 
they there meet with ^ and thefe, in particu- 
lar, fancy they travel to fome Purpole, and 
reap Advantage from foreign Regions. But I 
cannot think, that they are upon any better 
Foundation than the reft 5 and to me it ap* 
pears, that this Soft of Study, and, indeed, that 
of Languages in general, may be, for the moft 
Fart, no other than an Abufe« Life is fo ve- 
ry 
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*^ fhort, tliat this Occupation,, extended beyond 
the Term in which a Man is fit for nothing 
elfe, if it is true that there is a Term of which 
this may be faid, has fbmething in it di{pro^ 
portionate and ridiculotis. It is as if an Ar* 
tizan, when fo much haften'd that he has bat 
one Day allow'd him to finifti the I^iece ol* 
Work in Hand, fliould fquander aWa^ the whol6 
Morning in getting ready other Tools and 
tltenfils, befides thofe he had before, ^nd with 
which he might make an End of his Buiinefil 
very well. 

Nay, for the Generality of Mankind, thi«r 
Sort of Study has fomething in it ftill vainer 2 
They cram whole Magazines full of Utenfils 
and Implements without having any Occafiort 
for them \ without being Workmen j For I look 
upon the reading of Books, as it is now efta*^ 
blilh'd in the World, ought to be lefs regarded 
than a Piece of Work, than any thing elfe laid 
hold on to exempt one from doing one's Duty j 
that it is no other than an idle Amufement^ 
which, generally fpeaking, is of lefs Value than 
even Idienefs itfelf, and that is of lefs Worth 
than are a Number of other Amufements which 
Mankind make Ufe of to fool away their Time, 
^o travel in order to procure that Satisfaction, 
is running after a Thing which, evert at home^ 
is not worth the Pains of being fought for, 
and that with the bare Time employed in it 
is always purchased too dean Let us lay afide 
Travelling for a Moment, that I may have the 
Pleafiire of communicating to yoit my Thoughts 
concerning Reading. 

For my Part, I take it^ that one needs rea4 
no more than juft enough for a little Inftru-* 
ilionj to amuie a few idle Mon^entsy and t0 
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give fome Nouriflinient to the Spirits, wh^n 
they begin to flag, and langui(h, and cannot 
without Difficulty fupport themfelves* I look 
not upon any Books to be really good, or ex* 
cellent, except fuch as treat of the Faculties 
the Authors themfelves adually profe{s, and ex« 
eel in 3 fince it is certain, that none * can know 
a Thing €0 well as fuch who know it by Ex- 
perience. Some of thofe who have made Pro» 
feflion of Wifdom and Probity, and have ex* 
ceird therein, have wrote upon that Subjed} 
and thefe Books ought to fumce us: (They are 
diftinguifh'd from others 5 nay, more efpecially 
^ - • ' becaule they contain Sentiments which is the 

eifential Language of Man, of Man in a State 
of Order, who fays what adtually paffes within 
himfelf, and who, while in his natural Simpli- 
city, can never fall into the embarralllng, crook- 
ed and troublefome Paths of Reafbning. We 
are reduc'd to have Recourfe to fb much Rea- 
Ibning, merely for Want of cultivating the 
Sentiments we have within us^ and which 
would never fail us, would we but purfue 
them 5 did we but cultivate the Humanity 
. , . ^^ f/^ they would produce. [ Thefe Sentiments fprout 
« ' \, N -^ * up in the Heart, from a Seed which lies there 
\,t^ /concealed, and which nothing but an Inclina- 
,^x* o", *^,'" tion to Virtue, at certain critical Minutes, h 
/ ■ >"' capable of animating.'N As they form themfelves 
V iii Humanity, they bear a perfeft Affinity there- 
to I and the Triuhs they contain bear no lefi 
a Conformity tO/Man than do the Means which 
produce them. -iReafoning, when we abandon 
I ourfclves to it, by making our principal Lan- 
* guage and Difcourfe to confift in Argument, 
- fraothers our Sentiments 5 and as it is from a 
corrupted Tafte that it proceeds, it more and 

more 
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more by Degrees, corrupts our Tafte, and ire 
wander away from that Simplicity, in which 
Truth is to be mot with. Man, in his State 
of Simplicity, is ignorant of the Art of Reafon- 
ing 5 and he who has his true Occupation ne- 
gle<3:s it.1 It agrees only with that Inadtion, 
that Leimre, which throws us out of the State 
of Humanity, and with a certain falfe Curiofi- 
ty, which that Leifure engenders 5 and it 
oughf to be left to our heady ftubborn 
Gmifts, in whom it chiefly operates, and 
raanifcfts its Miracles ^ to the Republick of 
Sages, who make Knowledge their Capital, and 
who, in their Intoxication, renounce the Advan- 
tages of the Heart, of which they know nothing, 
and which are utterly loft in them. 

In this State, an obftinate Pofitiveniefs, and 
a froward Spirit of Controverfy, take place of 
the Love of Truth, of the confcious Diffidence 
of knowing it ourfelves, and of the Moderation 
which is requifite towards making it known to 
others* I cannot help looking upon thefe Peo- 
ple, as the Authors of all that is worthleft 
and ridiculous in Books, and, confequently, as 
the Authors of one of the Sources of Man's 
Folly and Corruption : Such Heaps of frivolous, 
ufelefi Trafh as they write, and treat of as 
Matters of Importance, is, doubtlefs, the Occafi- 
on that all Sorts of People betake themfelves 
to writing, and fluff the World witl^ Fooleries 
and Nothings 5 and the Example they give of an 
infatiable Reading, of a whole Life fpent in 
Reading, as in an Exercife becoming and pro* 
per for Man, has, likewife, its Effect, and i>ro* 
motes Reading more than it would, otherwift, 
be. In laying alide all this Reading, in leaving 
to the Vulgar, of what Kind foever they be, thofc 

Ct 3 Myriads 
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Myriads of Volumes which are written for them, 
^nd which, in ray Opinion, would be fuffi-* 
cient to pervert and make them Vulgar, if they 
were not fiich before, we (hould have our Imagi^ 
nation lefs loaded with Opinions, which diftort 
and male it croolced, and lefs accuftom'd to 
Trifles, Nothings, which extenuate and reduce 
it to nothing : We fhould approach nearer to 
the Truth, inafmuch as we Ihould the mora 
give ourfelves up to what is tranfaded in the 
Heart, which is agreeable to the Truth, and 
where Truth, if fufter*d to aft, feldom fails ma-* 
Icing Impreifion : We ftiould not meafure it by 
Rules which limit or confine itj and, above 
fill, we ihould be confiderable Gainers in that 
we fhould not rejed that which does not agree 
<vith what we imagine we know already, which 
is what does us a hundred Times more Harm 
than all the Knowledge we can pick up fronj 
Reading will ever do us Good. Man is not 
tnade to heap up Ideas, and to cram Magazines 
with them, but to give them Room to falhion 
fhemfelves within him, upon ever3r Oocaflon, 
ftnd thereby to make a fimple, unmix'd Ufe of 
his Reafbn •, nor is it by gny other Method that 
he preferves the Liberty of Thought, upon 
ivhich all true Knowledge is grounded. It m^y 
be faid of fuch Numbers of People, who amaft 
their Knowledge by an unlimited Reading, 
that they are more ignorant even than the very 
Vqlgar themftlves, to whom they give that De- 
|iomination ; that they are far lefs acquainted 
firith Jhe real Knowledge of Man, that Know- 
ledge without which all the reft, far from adorn- 
ing, ferve only to render him hideous, by gi» 
ying a Sort of Lufler to a deform'd CharaSer, 
ipi^Jjich in no wife deferyes it^ BjthisKnow-» 
"" ' ' '' ' ' ' ledge, 
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ledge, unknown to the Learned, the deep-read 
Men, I underftand that which teaches us the 
Price of Things 5 which is a Point that always 
Ihould be kept in View. The greateft Part 
of their Learning makes apparent how remote 
they are from that Point : It is founded upon 
their Ignorance, and proves it 5 fince it wholly 
confifts in a Chaos of Tranfaftions and Opi- 
nions which, in the main, tend to nothing at 
all 5 in a Medly of Arguments they make Ufe 
of to difplay the Art and Method of Argumen- 
tation, as Boys climb to let People fee that 
they can climb. Na}^, thefe Folks have -even 
a greater Share of Stupidity than all others •, fince 
they are lefs capable of fuffering themfelves 
to be difabus*d, and of being made fenfible of 
the^ Emptinefs, the Vacuum of the Profeffion 
which of all Profeffions in the whole World has 
the mojft of it, I mean the Nothingnefs of their 
Erudition 5 for that is the Matter moft in Que- 
ftion among the Learned-, they muft be, as it 
were, ^iftinSur^d from their Literature, before 
they can be reduc'd to th^ State of Nature, 
Man ought to be in, and to receive the na- 
ked, fimple and familiar Tr^th, which is the 
Ornament of Humanity. Lefe than any others 
in the World are they poflefs'd of the right 
Senfe, the Attention, and Freedom of Thought 
which render a Man reafonable, converfable and 
fit for Society, and, in EfFeft, which render hira 
Man. Their Library, as it furnifties out their 
Character, fo it is the Source of their Ideas, and 
their fole Guide \ and one is reduced to con- 
verfe with them upon th^ lame Footing as we 
fometimes do with Children, when we afk them 
Queftions, in Hopes of fome natural, pretty 
Reply : If the Mother, Norfe, or the like is 

a4 by. 
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by, the Children are not fufFcr'd to fpealc fof 
themfelves, but (bmebody either anfwer for 
them, or put Words into their Mouths. Ta 
conclftde, we ought to conjprehend, that it fhews 
a Weaknefs of Underftanding to fufier one's felf 
to be impos'd on by all thefe ufelefs Trifles 5 
that the Book-learned Part of the World, who 
have attained an eia£t and methodical Know- 
ledge of all that we have no Manner of Oc- 
eafion for, are a Species of Mankind we might 
. perfeaiy well dilpenfe with, and whom it would 
be very beneficial we were without 5 and that 
this Species is no other than a Singularity of 
Nature, which ftie has exposed' to our View 
merely for our Inftrudion, at leaft, if we may 
be permitted to accufe Nature with this odd 
fantaftical Charafter. Perhaps, Ihe gives thefe 
People an Inclination to Reading, and a Ca* 
pacity fot Erudition much after the lame Man- 
ner as flie gives to fome certain Perfons a Pro- 
I)enfion to eat much, and a capacious Maw to 
contain what they fwallow : Thereby {he makes 
US comprehend the Benefit fhe beftows upon 
thofe to whom Ihe gives a free, difengag'd Mind, 
fit to aft, and to bring itfelf over to what is 
proper and convenient for it, to that which. ij| 
Teaily agreeable to Man, Let us now return 
to Travelling* 

A main Advantage pleaded in the Behalf of 
Travelling, and which is mightily built upon, 
is the Men of Merit, thoft excellent Men who 
»re to be met with dif^ers'd up and down the 
World ; That is what is to be feen, cry our 
Sticklers, and to Ceek out them it is that we 
ought to direft our Steps. It is true that this 
js what may be proposed with the moft plau- 
flbk Appearanc? of Reafon, Sinc^ Pcopk travel 

to 
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to ftc Men, they ought to endeavour to get 
a Sight of that Part of Mankind who are truly 
Men; But the Difficulty lies in the finding 
them, and in not undergoing a Transformation 
thereupon. If I might Ipeak my Sentiment as 
freely upon this Subjeft as upon others, I would 
willingly avovc, concerning the Man of Merit, 
that, in fome Refpea, h€ is not to be met 
with at all, and after that I had render'd hira 
as it were tranfparent in one of my Letters, 
J Ihould be tempted (in changing a little the 
Ideas in his Regard) to render him wholly in- 
vifible in this. By this Man of Merit, I mean 
him who has Principles of which he never lofes 
Sight, and to which both his Words and his 
Aaions bear a ftrift Reference 5 the Man, who, 
teing Matter of no lels a Share of Courage than 
pf Reafon, not only knows the Value of Things, 
tut dares aft accordingly, and whofe Motives, 
which have no lefi than the Deity for their 
Center, are ftill more eftimable than are even 
his Adtions •, the Man, in all whofe Views Con- 
Icience bears a Part, and who, during the whole 
Courfe of his Life, ufes his utmoft Endeavour 
to anfwer the Intent which his Creator might 
have had in creating him, without which he 
does . conceive that a Man cannot poffibly have 
any true Merit. In a Word, the Man of Me- 
rit is he who is really, a Man, a Maq fram'd 
for Dominion. Nor is this an Enigma, a Rid- 
^e not to be ei^lain'd. Man's Dominion ex- 
tends over the Little "World, the Microcofm, 
JHimfclfj whether therein to maintain Order, 
if any there already is, whether to eftablilh it, 
if there is none. When he puts in Pradtife 
this Dominion, he is a Man ^ he is in a Con- 
dition to execute the Will of his Creator, and 
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the Creator takes Delight in making it known 
to him, and In making Him{elfknowntohim; 
exteriorly, by the Works of the Creation, and 
by Divine Writ, whereof He gives him the re- 
quifite Intelligence, and intenorly, by the na- 
tural Inftin£t which caufes him to depend im«- 
mediately upon the Creaton Proportionably as 
a Man approaches this State, which is to fay, 
roportionably as he becomes a Man, he gra- 
uaily becomes a Man of Merit, and as he 
gradually becomes that, he is lefe feen, and en- 
deavours ftill to appear lefs. If As his Condudl 
is extremely fimple and plain, marching with 
an equal Pace, ftrait on, without, turning this 
or that Way, his Converfation is likewife plain 
and fimple, and ferves only to expofe the Senti- 
^;" ments of his Heart, in their own natural Co^ 

lours.3 This Man is not in any wife an Ob- 
jedt to be gaz'd at, a Man to make a Specta- 
cle of-, and he may be fbund to be a Perlbn 
lb very different from the Ideas we commonly 
have of Men of celebrated Merit, that except 
he has fome particular Qualities that render 
him confpicuous, it is very poflible, that of a 
hundred Perfons who fee him, there may not 
be two of them capable of difceraing him. One 
may pafs whole Days in Company with a Plato^ 
without making any Difcovery, without even 
fiifpeaing that it is a Flato we are converfing 
with.^ Having reached the City of his Abode, 
one is in a Hurry to get a Sight of this ex- 
traordinary Man, on whofe Account the Jour- 
ney was undertaken; and one is ftrangely fur- 
priz'd at finding this celebrated Philofopher, 
this Bato^ no other than the fame plain unre- 
garded Foreigner, with whom we have often 
eat, drank and conversed familiarly, without 

having 
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having taken any more Notice of him than 
of any other 5 at finding him the ¥iuto we know 
already, and whom we know only for an or- 
dinary Perfon. 

But be thofe Men of Merit, whofe Acquain- 
tance we feek after, whatever they will, why 
muft we needs feek fcr them among Strangers ? 
Why do we not rather endeavour to be ac- 
quainted with thofe of our own Country ? There 
are Men of Merit all the World over 5 and we 
muft not imagine, but that the Thing which 
is the moft valuable Part of the Earth, the 
Salt, the Quinteffenpe of it, is diftributed every 
where* But they are not known everywhere. 
Let us endeavour to difcover thofe we have 
among ourfelves •, we may, perhaps, have Tra- 
velling enough before we meet with them 5 nor 
will the Journey afford cither lefs Variety or 
Profit than if, in Search of them, we had tra- 
velled to diftant Regions. By taking a clofe 
View of People of all Claflfes, to whofe JRe- 

Eutation we are no Strangers, Ave Ihall perceive 
ow fallacious Reputation generally is ^ we fhall 
become acquainted with thofe fingular Tempers 
and Difpofitions, which bccaufe their Sentiments 
differ from thofe of others, becaufe they have 
a right Way of thinking, pafs for odd and pre- 
pofterous. We ftiall find in Perfons, cry'd down 
and exclaimed againft for feme mighty Failings, 
which render them infupportable, great Quali- 
ties, folid Judgment, Probity and Sincerity, 
which make rich Amends for all their fb in- 
fupportable Blemifhes ; and in others, who are 
iook'd upon as exempt from all Blame, we fhall 
be fe far from finding in them Encouragement 
to contract a Friendmip, that we fhall be put 
hiird to it to difcover in them any Footftep 

of 
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of Humanity. We (hall be aftonilh'd to find 
Merit in People who never bore that Chara- 
cter, nor were ever regarded 5 and to meet with 
Arrogance, Prefumption and Narrownefi of Soul 
in the Majority of thofe who pafi for grand 
Perfbnages. We ftiall difcover the Nothingncfi 
of thcfe Men in Vogue, who are calFd fmart^ 
pretty Fellows, Men of Wit, and the contempti- 
Me Emptinefs of thofe who bear the Title of 
literati J Men of Letters and Erudition, if we 
extend our Curiofity fo &r as to dive into them. 
In a Word, we Ihail meet with, in our Ram- 
ble, abundance of Things we never expe^ed, 
and very commodioufly, much at our E^, we 
may view thofe Objefts. How much more 
agreeable ought we not to think this Sort of 
Travelling than the other ? How much more 
advantageous muft it not be, fince it will bring 
us acquainted with thofe People among whom 
we are to pafi our Lives ? If by it we can but 
attain the Advantage of having no farther De<^ 
pendance on the Opinion of Men, whom we 
know for fuch bad Judges, or at leaft, to de- 
pend lefs upon it, we mail have travelled to 
a far better Purpofe than if we had vifited 
every Foot of Land in Europe. 

If the Acquaintance of Perfons of Merit is 
not a fuflficient Motive to induce us to travel, 
ftill much lefs ought we to travel with the Opi- 
nion that Travelling, of itfelf, furniflies us with 
Merit. If it is true that the Ground-Work of 
all Merit is Integrity, or rather that Merit it- 
felf is the iame as Integrity and Probity, after 
what Manner is it that we muft needs acquire 
it by Travelling, as is pretended? It expofes 
before our Eyes a general Corruption, and plain- 
ly convinces us, that Virtue is a Stranger in 

^ every 
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every Climate ^ for in all Countries, the Bad 
is what generally prefents itfelf to one s Vie^r, 
and what Remnant there ftill may be of Good, 
lies conceaVdj fo that Travelling muft much 
rather deftroy than eftablifli Merit in a Tra- 
veller, at leaft, in all thofe who are conver- 
fant only with undiftinguifli'd Perfons, and who 
are more attentive to what is received by the 
Multitude than to Singularities, upon whom the 
Crowd fet no Price, and which they themfelves 
want a Capacity to do. Had Travelling no 
more then this one Inconveniency attending itj 
that a "Traveller has perpetually before his Eyes 
the ordinary and corrupt Manner of Life now 
in PraSice, which ftill confirms them in his 
own Corruption, and that the few Examples 
which oppofe it are concealed from their In-^ 
fpedlion, that ought to be fufficient to difcredit 
Travellings and the fmall Attention us'd by 
Travellers fully convince us, that People fend 
their Youth abroad to fee the World upon a 
Foundation quite different from the Profpedl of 
feeing them return compleat Gentlemen/ 

In regard to the Majority of them, it may 
be faid, that Travelling is a very efficacioul 
Method to confirm them in the vicious Dif- 
pofitions may be in them, and to perfuade them, 
that Pleafure, Riches, Grandeur, Luxury, and 
the like, are Man's Bleffings, that his Happi- 
nefi confifts in the Enjoyment of thofe Bene- 
fits, and that his Parts and Ability are difplay 'd 
in procuring the Means, or at leaft, that it is 
only certain ExcelTes in all this that can be 
blame-worthy 5 that Perfons of Merit are thofe 
who redtify Things, and avpid Excefs, who know 
how to accommodate themfelves according to 
the Time, and to manage their own Affairs, 

and 
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and that this is what it behoves every one to 
obferve. Travelling is a Method very proxJer 
to give Youth a falie Merit, which is, perhaps, 
more dire£lly oppo/ite to true Merit than are 
all the common Vices or Defers which we 
endeavour to correft in them. It is where they 
may confirm themfelves in Prefumption and In^ 
docility, and afTume an Aflhrance which com*^ 
pleats the rendering their Charadter important, 
even as important as they could wifh it to be, 
and fets to it, as we may fay, the finifhing 
Stroke. Upon this Foot, it would be very true, 
that young People are faftiion'd by Travelling 5 
and Fathers, who generally have the fame Ideas 
as their Sons, will have the Pleafure of feeing 
the Education they have beftow'd on them au- 
thorizes and brought to Perfedion by Travel* 
ling. But let us examine a little after what 
Manner People perform their Travels 5 for af* 
ter all, that is the Matter moft in Queftion, 
in order to pafs a Judgment, and to iet a Price 
upon Travelling. 

It is eftablifh'd, that a young Man, who has 
attained a certain Age, muft quit his Country, 
and that for the Reafons I have been alrcfady 
touching upon : He wants Education and Me-» 
rit^ the Publick perceives it, and cannot let 
that Value upon him as is defir*d. It is re- 
quifite, therefore, for him to absent himfelf, and 
to give Room to the Publick to forget him, to 
think that he is gone in Search of what he 
wants, and which he can never meet with at 
horqe. Or if this Re^on does not take Place, 
if he is a promifing, hopeful Youth, it is 
cftablifh'd that Travelling is the readieft Way 
to compleat his Charadter •, and with this View 
he is fent abroad* So that, for fome Reafbti 

or 
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or other, Cuftom demands that a young Man 
ihould leave his Home, dilappear for a while, 
and fee the World. If this can be efFeded un- 
der theDiredlion of (bme prudent Perfon, who 
will take Care of him, will interpofc between 
the World and him, and parry off its Blows, 
it will certainly be fo much the better 5 and 
if the Ability and Capacity of this Tutor can 
extend fb far as to make the corrupted, the 
corrupting World inftrumental towards the ren- 
dering this young Man wile, all the Advantage 
that can polfibly be hop'd for, both from the 
Tutor and from the World, is, certainly, ob- 
tain'd. But, for the Generality, this is not the 
Cafe 5 I fpeak only of ordinary Travellers* In 
what Country, or after what Manner foever 
they pafi the Time allotted them for their Tra- 
vels, is not much to the Purpofc •, they are in 
a foreign Country, and they remain there as 
long as tKey have Occafion. One would think, 
that the dmerent Characters of Nations (hould 
carry along with them at leaft this Advantage, 
that fuch Perfons who cannot bring it about 
to correft themlelves by Reafbn, might there 
meet with Matter enough to do it, with lefs 
Difficulty, hj Example and Practice : But this 
is what is nbt at all regarded ^ and it muft be 
mere Chance, a favourable Chance that con- 
ducts them, and makes them find their Anti- 
podesy People whofe Charadter is oppofite to their 
own, can ftand Battle with it, and take its Place. 
They hope for and eiped: all Things from Tra- 
velling, and y^t do not direft their Steps ac- 
cording to their Necefllties^ lefi clear-fighted 
in that Refpefl: than in any other whatever. 
The Trader, who has Occafion for Wool, does 
not go to Italy for it, nor he who wanta Silk 

to 
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to England i But Mr. fiich a one wants a lit* 
tie Flegm, and he goes to France: Another ia 
found to have too much -, his Friends defire to 
brighten him, and fend him to travel in HoU * 
land. It is no Manner of Advantage to them, 
tiiat there are Nations of different Characters) 
they penile not the great Book of the World 
with the Attention and Application it requires ; 
they only run it over, flcipping from Place to 
Place, merely to look at the Piftures, They 
take a View of the Buildings of the Cities they 
pafi throV their Fortifications, Qiurches, Col- 
leges, Hofpitals, the Arfenal, the Library, the 
Cabinet of Curiofities, &c^ Thev go to Court, 
and fee the Prince at Dinner j tney poft them- 
(elves in his Way as he goes to Chapel, or 
get a near View of him on Ibmfe other Oc- 
cafion •, and the Ufe they pretend to piit^^all 
this to, is to talk of it, and to have it m their 
Power, every now and then, to lay, JTe hcrba 
Jeen it 5 V^e have been there. They makej|^J^ 
vifion of a Budget of Singularities, Frfft^f^nd 
little Adventures of their own to talk of, all 
which ferves to help out in Converfation, which, 
more than all the reft, muft ntdki be improved 
by\ Travelling 5 not unlike Boys, who run to 
the Sea Shoij^* and to fliew they have been 
there, fillHheir Pockets . with little Shells,vthey 
bring home all that ferves to diftinguifti a Tra- 
veller frofn another Man. The Things that in 
their Conceptijain have moft oit\iQ grand in them, 
and confequently beft worth feeiiig, are publick 
Solemnities, pompous* Ceremonies, Reviews, 
Proceffions, Mafquetades, and the like, as be- 
ing Sights which a vaft Conflux of Spectators 
renders ftill more confiderable 5 but more par- 
ticularly a Coronation, which amaffes People ^4, 
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frohi all iParts : Thefe make Travellirig a Mat- 
ter of Importance, as feeding the Traveller's 
Eyes with noble S pedtacles. He who has th^ 
good Fortune to have been an Eye-Witnefs of* 
a Solemnity of this Kind, has nothing ittor^ to 
fee after that: He returns home to ' his Ac* 
quaintance, big with this^ and as full of Joy 
and Content as if the Cro\Vn had been fet upJort 
his own Temples, and is by th^m received ifritH 
Veneration. All that know of this glorious Cir-^ 
eumftancc of his Life, throng around hiiii, look' 
at him with Attention, and think, in Regard 
to him, that a peculiar Train of good Luck 
attends fome People, and that they are ^j&rn 
to extraordinary Rencotmters. But, even ivhen 
the Traveller has pot all this to ftieiy at hirf 
Return fiom his Peregrinations 5 when, inftead 
of Diamonds, he has only Pebbles to produce^ 
he ftill never fails coming home rich and fa* 
tisfied : He is fenCble of the Succefs of all Tra** 
vels, and knows what waits for him at his Re* 
turn. He was no more thought of j and here 
he appears all on a fudden, thereby beconid 
a new Man, on Account of the Eyes he dtaWi 
after him, and which, in EfFeffc^ gives him a 
new Countenance. The Difpofition of a whold 
City, waiting with Expeftation, is at that Tiifid 
chang'd for him, and it alfo changes his for all 
that fee him, at leaft as long as the Feaft lafts^ 
and he has wherewithal to turnifti out Mattet 
for the Curiofity of thofe to whom he expoftS 
himfelf as a Show. Before he is quite drained, 
another Traveller arrives, and turns aWay th« 
Eyes of the Publick from him, and this lall 
Comer is, in like Manner, exalted, and, by thd 
Arrival of Others, delivered from a teo tirejrome 
Perquifition: So that, in cafe Travels are not 
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attended with all the Benefits which are at- 
tributed to them, they fail not, however, of be* 
ing intirelj as advantageous to the Traveller 
as he can either expert or defire : They put 
between him and the Publick wherewithal to 
content them reciprocally. The Publick will 
needs be fond of the Wonders which the World 
expofes to Sale, in being fond of tho(e who 
have had a Sig;ht of them ^ and the(e, for their 
But, arc over-joy'd at the Publick*s Regard to 
them, on that Score, which renders them little 
Wonders themfelves, and ftill confirms them 
in that Regard. Be it how it will, it is for 
the Publick that we travel, and it is the Pub- 
lick that recompences the Pains we are at in 
travelling. To confider rambling the World in 
that Light, it would not be fo unprofitable as 
it may appear at the firfl: Blufh \ and we might, 
perhaps, find ftill other Advantages in it, if 
ezamm'd with the moft favourable Difpofitions. 
Let us look into this Affair : Let us continue 
to confider it on its faireft Side, and then re- 
turn to what I at firft intimated, concerning 
Man in genera^ 5 wherein, it may be, I have 
not div*d deep enough. 

I take it, that Men may be confider'd in 
two Lights. They are Men 5 that is to fay. 
Creatures confummately noble, whofe Price de- 
pends on themfelves, by invefting tjiemfelves 
with Humanity, whereby they ftiew themfelves 
endowed with all Kinds of Qualities which em- 
bellilh and adorn them. 

They may likewife be confider*d in the dif- 
ferent Stations they hold in their relpedlive Oc- 
cupations, whether they have devoted themfelves 
to officiate in the Magiftracy, the Field, the 
School, in Trade, &c. They agree, and arc 

right 



right enough in the Idea they have of thefe 
diflerent Prefeflions, and in the Price thej fet 
upon them 5 nor are they very much at a Lofi 
as to the Preparatives which thefe feveral Vo- 
cations require in order to officiate therein an- 
fwerable to their Ideas. But in refpe^t to Man 
in himfelf, in refped to plain, fimple Humani- 
ty, their Idea is not fo clear : The Cafe appears 
to them dubious and intricate ^ and they agree 
only in this Point, that they do not confider 
it as a State proper for a Man. But as thefe 
different States of Life are found to be grounded 
upon Humanity, and as to be a worthy States- 
man, or a worthy Captain, it is abfolutely necefla- 
ry to be, more or lefs, a Man, they find that Hu- 
manity muft not be wholly neglefted, and art 
obliged in feme Manner to adopt it, and to in- 
culcate it into young People. Befides, there 
are fome Intervals of Life wherein one finds 
onefelf reduc'd to Humanity 5 for, in EfFe£t, thefe 
particular Occupations do not perpetually take 
!Place : The Magiftrate cannot always exercife 
his Funftion, nor the Soldier his Sword,^ and 
fo of the reft 5 Humanity now and then inter- 
venes, and becomes an Occupation to be followed 
like the others. Some Regard muft neceflarily 
be had to Humanity, and we muft have enough 
of it not to be caught altogether unprovided 
therewithal upon an Emergency. But in this, 
as in every Thing elfe. Men have moft judi- 
cioufly comprehended, that all Exceffes are to 
be avoided, and take Care not to engage them- 
ftlves in Humanity fo far as to be caught in 
the Net, and fo become Man in Earneft : For 
they have before their Eyes the Example of thofe 
lingular Men of Antiquity, known by the odi-» 
QUs Name of Philofbphers. Thofe Men^ or fome 
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of their Number, ferioufly detcrminM and made 
their Choice, and in renouncing the feveral ufual 
States and Conditions of Life, thofe Circumftaa- 
ces of Humanity, entered into the State of Hu- 
manity itfelf, and, as a Set of People, Stran- 
gers to the reft of Mankind, attradted their At- 
tention, and became their Gazing-Stock. Nay, 
in thefe our own Days, fhould any one venture 
himfelf to tread thofe unknown Regions, efpeciallj 
if he is fo rafli as to offer to penetrate too 
far, he runs an apparent Hazard of miffing the 
Road, and lofing himfelf beyond Recovery, as 
thofe others did of old. Men, in this Perplexity, 
have Recourfe to the only remaining Expedient, 
It is univerfally agreed, that Humanity ought 
to have fome Sort of Hommage paid it, fince, be 
it as it will, Man is Man, of Human Species, 
and all imagine^ that, in affuming Humanity, 
they render to it the Exterior and the Appea- 
rances, and thereby inhance their own Value j 
and from hence it is that Travelling takes its 
Merit. We roam abroad not only to be Eye* 
Witneffes how far thofe who have the publicfc 
Approbation extend the Appearances of Humani- 
ty, in order to imitate and become like them, 
but Travelling itfelf is a Proof that, in Regard 
to Humanity, the World entertains thofe mo- 
derate Sentiments which are requifite to be had 
on that Subjed 5 that it places in Man's Ex- 
terior the Value that Men have agreed to fct 
upon it, which extends fo far as to dedicate a 
confiderable Part of their Lives in Queft there- 
of. 

Travelling, confider'd in this Light, may ve- 
•ry well be faid to be attended with the Ad- 
vantages attributed to it^ and there would be 
Room to ftand up in its Juftification, even in 
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the circumftantial Detail I had entered upon. 
Youth would be in the Right to travel in or- 
der to fafhion their Intelleftuals, and to have 
them formed like thofe of others. It is . true 
that Travelling ferves rather to form ou». Turn 
of Wit, as we term it, than our Wit or Un- 
der ftanding itfelf 5 but this Article is what re- 
commends it, fince by doing that it laves us 
abundance of Pains : For as the Appearances of 
Humanity excufes our being truly Men, the A]> 
pearancgfi of Senfe excufes one from having it 
m Eflfea, from having the true Difcernment be- 
longing to it, which is fo difficult to be ac- 
quired, fo little regarded, and fbfeldom met with ; 
and Travelling, by qualifying us to talk by 
Rote, and thereby fetting us above all folid At- 
tention, which lays us under a Conftraint, fets 
us above People of real Senfe, who fo frequently 
find themfelves forc'd and conftrain*d. People 
would be, likewife, in the Right to travel in 
order to know the World: Deportment, Beha- 
viour, which make up the Eflential of this 
Knowledge, form themfelves perfedtly well by 
Travelling, if not by Travelling at leaft by the 
Confideration of having travelled : We from 
thence affume an Air of Importance, a Coun- 
tenance which gives Notice that we expeft to 
receive from others all that we are ready to 
give them, and which indicates to theni the 
Price they ought to fet upon us. This is re- 
ceived and eftabliih'd : The Publick refpefts the 
diftinguifhing Mark we fet upon ourfelves, and 
which we bring from fo far, and ratifies it. 
Hereby we have, in the common Courfe of 
Life, a valuable Sanftuary, and an infallible 
Prefervative againft being ever after eafily dif- 
abused and undeceiv'd as to the Efteem we have 
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of ourfelves. We are excused from all Attention 
to what paifes within ourfelves, which of all 
others is the moft painful, and from the Know- 
ledge of ourfelves, which is, generally, the moft 
uncomfortable of all Knowledge. In the Study 
of the World, when in order to excel we make 
it our only, or at leaft, our chief Study, we 
pafs our Life agreeably, iatisfied with ourfblves 
and with others^ and Travelling, as being no 
other than a Walk we take up and down in 
the World, is, in that Refped, of no fmall Im- 
portance, in accuftomin^ us to infpedt into no- 
thing but what prefents itfelf to our View, and 
to enjoy rather than know it, to be feen and 
lik'd rather than known. Travelling gives us 
to underftand, that, to make Advantage of Life, 
we muft, likewife, make a Walk of it, a Plea- 
iiire, a Diverfion which looks no &rther than 
the prefent Moment^ and this is, perhaps, the 
Ufe to which the Majority of Travellers put 
theit Peregrinations, and their fole View. As 
to the Study of Languages, to the which Tra* 
veiling gives us Room to apply ourfelves, wc 
reap from it not only a Multiplicity of Reading, 
which adds to the Knowledge we had before 
amafs'd, a Variety of other Knowledge which 
continues ftill to help to difpenfe usfrom theKnow- 
ledg*s of ourfelves : But, independent of all Read- 
ing, Languages are an Ornament : They fuffice 
to place the Poffeffor among the Number of the 
Learned J and if they do not abundantly for- 
ward the Maturation of one's Mind, they, at 
leaft, give it Room to repofe, and one is there* 
bv difpensM from producing its Fruit, But 
above all Things, Travelling may afford us 
Satisfattion in what regards Perfons of Worth, 
Men of Merit; The fame Motive that fets Peo- 
ple 
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pic upon Travelling, prepares, it leems, ready 
to the Traveller's Hand, what is convenient 
he ftiould have 5 it forms exaftly that very Me- 
rit he feeks for. 

Thofe Perfons who are adorn'd with all ami* 
able Qualifications^ and who among their Em- 
bellifhments introduce a Portion of Virtue, as 
much as is neceffary to enhance their Chara- 
fter, and to niake them pafs for virtuous Men, 
meet with univerfal Applaufe. Some of this 
Clafs a curious Traveller can no more mifs of, 
in his Rambles, than he can of the City whi- 
ther he direfts his Courfe, and to which the 
High-Road conducts him. Nor can their Exam- 
ple, ever in the leaft, fail of encouraging the 
Traveller, in like Manner, to render himfelf 
that Man in Vogue, that confpicuous Perfbn, 
who hitmi hm to adorn himfelf with whatever 
is received and eftablilh'd, and to acquire tha(^ 
Merit, of which Reputation is both the Mo* 
tive and the Recompence. But even if Tra- 
velling does not altogether reach that Length, 
if it does not furiiifli a young Man with all 
that knomng bow to do^ which this Merit requires, 
it will ftill ferve to make him lofe that un* 
fafhionablc Charadler of former Ages, which 
ftands in his Way to oppofe his Career 5 that 
cmbarrafling Modefty, that Bafhfulnefs which 
is fo troublefome, and which Nature, when let 
alone to operate, preferves in Youth, andfeems 
to pleafe herfelf in diftinguiftiing thereby thofe 
who are well-born. Travelling is an approved 
Remedy againft this Embarrafment, and upon 
this Score, more than all the reft, one may 
ftand up in its Behalf It is certain, and alt 
that proves it, that the current Merit of our 
Age dsmands, either the bold Character of the 
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Vulgar, which difpenfes them from Travelling 
for a Charadler, or Travelling, which leads U8 
to fetch from abroad this happy Boldnefs, which 
enables us courageoufly to ibar above Age and 
Experience, and tranfports Youth, with all its 
Vivacity, into the Character of ripe and com- 
pleat Man, Some how or other. Travelling 
rfifnenfes us from a painful, troublefbme Merit, 
;ina which is feldom acquired till very late, and 
jnftead thereof, by Way of Subrogation, intails 
pn us another, which is eafy, and whole For- 
mation requires but a few Years, a Merit which 
has this Advantage over the other, that it makes 
ps very well fatisfied with ourfelves, provided 
others are fo. In a Word, Travelling fets us 
\n a Condition to reap from ourfelves the lame 
Advantage the World does 5 it is left to us to 
judge whether or no that is very confidera-' 
jble, and whether it is very much worth the 
^vhile to travel. 

But let us fay a few Words of Travelling 
in Regard to our own Nation, and let us han-* 
file the Subjeft a little more ferioufly. Our 
pore-Fathers were not Travellers : It was not 
jcftablifh'd among them, that they muft fafhion 
themfelves by foreign Models, in order to make 
thpmfelves looked upon. Probity, Sincerity and 
IBtcdfaftnefs fufEciently adorn'd them *, and they 
?vcre ignorant that Men with thole Qualities, 
llood in Need of Manners or Behaviour, or that 
|n order to be valued in their own Country 
they muft relinquifh it, and ranfack remote Re-^ 
gions for wherewithal to pleafe th^ , Publick. 
With the Manners and Charafter acquired in 
^heir refpeftive Families, they not only pafs'd 
thqr lives laudably and with Dignity at home, 
pi|t carried with them their Manners to fuch 
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foreign Lan^s as their Occafions call'd them to 
yifit, from whence, rather proud than afham'd 
ofthera, they again returned them to their own 
Homes, Without the leaft out-landifh Mixture 
in their C3iarader, they liv'd honourably, and 
left to our Nation a Reputation fo firmly efta- 
blifh'd, that it is only, now at laft, after a long 
Series of Years, that we have brought about its 
Deftruftion, Butlikewife, fay our modifh Folks, 
thofe good People, for want of quitting their 
Mountains to come down and fafliion themfelves 
a little, were wonderfully ruftick, unmanner- 
ly, and fimple, and had but a verjr fmall Share of 
the Enjoyment of Life. They enjoy 'd Life more 
than we do. As among them the Pleafures of 
Life depended not on foreign Things, but on the 
natural Produfts of the Country, they en joy 'd 
them with Appetite, and their Lives glided away 
in Eafc and Felicity. If by the Unpolitenefs and 
Rufticity they are reproach'd with, is meant 
their Ulage of doing and faying all Things natu- 
rally, and anlwerable to their own proper eflen- 
tial Charafter, if they term Simplicity the Inca- 
pacity of counterfeiting or difgiiifing, of attempt- 
ing to deceive or impofe on others by borrowed 
Qualities, it is a frefli Eulogy given them ^ and 
xnoft certainly, could they return to the World, 
they would glory in what we make the Objed: of 
our Reproach, as they would, undoubtedly, re- 
jproach us with what we value ourfelves upon. 
Could People but tranfport themfelves from thefe 
to former Times, as they travel into other Coun- 
tries, thither it would be that one might, indeed, 
be tempted to take a Ramble. The clownifh, 
unpolimd Commonwealth of thole Days gives 
the Idea of a Fabrick raised out of unwrought 
fragment^ o{ a Rqck, which has both Majefty 
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and Solidity : That of this Day, our Nation, with 
all the Splendor and Politenefi wherewith it 
ftrives to embellifti itfelf, reprefents to the Ima- 
gination nothing but Paint and Varnifti ; and I 
am perfiiaded, that the Cuftoms, Manners and 
CharaSer of our Anceftors had more real De^ 
cency and Decorum in them than have the Man- 
ners and Charafter we afFeft, Every Nation 
has its own Charafter, given it by Nature, 
which is appropriated to the Soil, and to the 
Circumftances of its Inhabitants: Each Nation 
has, alio, its peculiar Manners and Ufages, as 
a neceflary Confequence of its Charader, No 
real Alteration fhould be made in either of thefe 
Particulars, but their Owners ought to content 
themfelves with redifying where there is Oc* 
cafion \ they Ihould cultivate the Charafter, and 
adapt the Manners to it. To go abroad for 
Manners to bring them home, is juft toiling 
to become a Foreigner in one's own Country. 
But the Mifchief Travelling does us extends 
not only to the caufing us to transform our 
ancient Charader ^ it introduces among us 
Cuftoms and Ufages which arc our Deftrudion : 
Luxury, which we ought to fliun more than 
any thing elfe whatever, and which lefi futes 
us than any other Nation in the Univerfe. We 
are fo little adapted to it, that it renders us 
ridiculous in the Eyes of every rational Man, 
nay even in the Eyes of thofe we call worldly 
Men, who love Luxury when in its own pro- 
per Province : For what is to be ften among 
other Nations is proportioned to their Opulency, 
and ours is wholly difproportionate to our Po* 
verty, or, if you will have it to^ to our Riches, 
which inftantly melt away thro' the Diftribu- 
tion fo made of them. The Folly of foreign 
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Kations lies in conftming in Luxury the Su* 
perfluity i and this Folly is exclaim d againft 
by Perfons of better Senfe among them : Ours 
is in employing therein the Neceflary : This 
reaches to Extravagance ^ and I am not pofi- 
tive, that we have among us many Perfons 
who are mov'd by it, and who are fenfible 
of it in its whole Extent. Our Country is not 
cut out for Luxury : Neither does the Charafteip 
of its Inhabitants, which, originally, confifts 
in Cordiality, and plain down right Integrity, 
nor the Soil itfelf, which requires CEconomy 
and Labour, and produces only what f^rves 
for the mere Neceliities of Life, afibrd us the 
leaft Encouragement to quit a plain fimple 
Manner of living 5 Luxury being fo abfplutely 
a Foreigner in our Climate, that not only it 
was nothing elfe but our Travels into other 
Countries that firft brought us acquainted with 
it, but likewife every Thing that conduces 
towards it is convey'd to us from thence 5 and 
that is what compleats the Mifchief it does us; 
Nay, it is Luxury, and all voluptuous livings 
which drag along with them Confufion and a total 
Negled of domeftick Cares, banifti from Families 
all CEconomy and Tranquillity, and fills all with 
Difbrdcr. It is Luxury that nourifhes Pride, 
the Forerunner of Ruin, which deprives Men 
of their Eye-fight, fets them above Precautions, 
and urges them to fall into wrong Meafures i 
Pride, which renders them no lefs odious than 
Luxury does ridiculous, and which breaks off 
that Union wherein the Strength and Safety 
of a People confifts. Nor ftiould Pride find 
any better Encouragement among us than Lu* 
lury, fince, in Comparifon with our Neigh- 
bours, who furround us, we are as inconfide* 
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table as we are poor. But, above all, Luxury 
is prejudicial to us, in that it lays us under the 
Necellity of acquiring wherewithal to fupport 
it. From thence arifes a Neceflity of entering 
into Emploies, and to obtain them nothing is 
left untried : This engenders, or at leaft increa- 
fes Fraud, Perjury, titortion, and all thoft de- 
teftable Aftions, which brand the Perpetrators, 
and the Nations among whom thefe Things be- 
come common, with a Mark of Infamy, fo 
hideous and deformM, that all the Pomp and 
Luxury in the World can never erafe it. All 
the difeftrous Confequences with which Luxury 
can be attended, and even thofe which it has 
not any where elfe, it has for iis : In the End 
it will be found, that the Diffipation of our 
Wealth is the leaft of all the Evils it brings 
upon us, and were that a Remedy to deliver 
us from it intirely, I know not whether that 
Particular might not be look'd upon rather as 
a publick Benefit than an Evil. If it was a 
Matter now in Agitation, whether to introduce 
Luxury amon^ us, or to forbid it, any Man 
of Underftandmg, who was fenfible how little 
it fuits our Conveniency, if he could not fiic- 
ceed by diffuading us by folid Realbn and Ar- 
gument, might be tempted to introduce it, to 
the End that he might make Trial, well fatisficd 
that we ftiould deteft and abhor it, when wc 
found its Confequences, 

But, he would find himfelf miftakcn ; for 
Luxury dazzles the Eyes of Men, and corrupts 
them to fo great a Degree, that thereby they 
become in a Manner deprived of their rational 
Faculties; at leaft, it muft produce this Effedl 
upon thole to whom it is a Stranger, and who, 
as they have it only by Imitation, car^^y it 
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beyond all Bounds, and know not how to go- 
vern themfelves according to the Means they 
have to fupport it. This we are taught by Ex- 
perience : He who plainly fees his Ruin before 
his Eyes, ftill purfues the Path that leads him 
to it 5 and he who beholds his Neighbour's Fall, 
is fo far from being terrified, or deterr'd, that 
he dreams of nothing but how to out-do him, 
and puts himfelf in a Sweat to follow him 
down the Precipice, The Mother and the Chil- 
dren join with the Father of the Family, and, 
upon this Article, bear a ftrift Harmony with 
him : Or if the Contagion proceeds from them, 
the Mafter of the Houfe has not the Power 
to refill his Wife and Children, and at lafi: fol- 
lows their Foot-fteps \ but fb or otherwife, they 
all hurry down the Hill, and ruin themfelves 
in Concert with each other. Luxury and fo* 
reign Manners find Entrance even among Men 
of the beft Underftandings 5 and render them 
like thofe who have loft their Senfes : It is 
true, they do not ruin themfelves 5 but they 
fet Examples of a Courfe of Life, by imitating 
which others meet their Ruin ; and it is their 
Example, in particular, which feduces them, 
and occaiions the Mifchief. All this makes more 
common the un juft Methods of amafling Wealth, 
and of repairing diflipated Fortunes ^ thofe bafe 
Pradifes lofe their Infamy, and even become 
fupportable to the very Perfbns who once held 
them in Deteftation. The Manner of living 
of thefe Times, when once admitted among 
them, charms their Senfes \ they become like 
fo many Statues : They embellilh the Common- 
Weal 5 their Attitude is that of honeft Men, na- 
turally difpos'd to do their Duty, and lading 
alide this they aftually do it : But the Mifchief 
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is, they ought to do it in this Particular, they 
ought to difpel the Enchantment, and to pre* 
vent out4anai{h Modes from doing us all the 
Prejudice we have Caufe to apprehend, from 
compleating our utter Ruin. 

Luxury and Travelling, join'd together, drag 
after them a Gourfe of Life which is adapted 
to them, and which is as pernicious as its Ap- 
pearances are beautiful and commendable : I 
mean, in particular, the Liberty which young 
People of both Sexes have of feeing one ano- 
ther when they pleafe, of pafling whole Days 
together, and of devoting the far beft Portion 
of their Times to Divenion. Even provided 
it was true, that other Nations fet us this Exam- 
ple, which is not fo, at leaft in Regard to the 
Female Sex, fince they have no where the Li- 
berty, while Virgins, of being alone with Men, 
it would ftill be a Way of living very contra- 
ry to Decency, and which all the Precaution, 
all the Referve that might be imagined or hop'd 
for could never juftify, nor prevent its being 
attended with very bad Confequences. Certain 
it is, that Maidens, by daily feeing, and con- 
vcrling familiarly with young Men, part with 
that Shynefs, that Modeftv, that becoming Balh- 
fiilnefs, and the Tafte oi a retired Life £b re- 
quifite in their Sex. Marriage, which fliould 
put an End to that Sort of Life, inftead of be- 
mg to them a State of Happinefi and Satisfk- 
aion, becomes, if they marry Men of Judg- 
ment who know how to govern their Families, 
a State of Conftraint, of Difcontent •, and if 
they marry Men ofJSaiety and Pleafure, they 
continue in their former Way of Life, which is 
as little proper for married Women as for Vir- 
ginsy no more convenient for the Huiband than 

for 
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for the Wife ; and of thefe two Evils this laff: 
is that which is moft to be fear'd, and which 
xnoft commonly happens. This Intercourfe, this 
over-great Familiarity, has ftill another Inconve- 
niency •, it leflens the Efteem of both Parties fbr 
each other, and People join in Wedlock with 
very indiiFerent^ Difpofitions, the Foundation 
of a good Marriage, which confifts in a reci- 
procal Efteem, being thereby (haken even before 
the Efpoufals. Young Girls thereby learn to 
take a Pleafure in feeing Men in general; and 
they afterwards find it very difficult to fix 
themfelves to their Hufbands, and to be intire- 
ly attached to them. Hufbands, on the other* 
Side, fufFer themfelves to be led away by ^ the 
Allurements of Diverfity, of Company, and 
l)reak in upon that ftridt Union in which the 
Sweets of Matrimony confift. All this breeds 
Divifions, Quarrels and a Projjenfion to illi- 
citous Pleafures, which thofe Divifions ftill aug- 
ment. In a Word, fome, from this Source, aban- 
don themfelves in Earneft, and in others it 
creates an Infenfibility of the abominable Vile- 
nefs of fuch Proceedings 5 and from thence it 
is that, at laft, the Road to all Corruption is 
laid open. From thence, likewife, proceeds the 
indifferent Education of Children, which makes 
the Diftemper utterly incurable. Certain it is, 
that Perfons addiddd to Pleaftire, to the Pafs 
that the Manners of our prefent Age would di- 
redt them, even if they are not arrived to the 
laft Degree of Corruption, but have rather fome 
Inclination to Good, are incapable of giving 
their Children a good Education : The Exam- 
ple before their Eyes of a Life pafs'd in Plea- 
lures out weighs all the Inftrudions can be given 
them, and infallibly corrupts them : The poor 

Children 



Children, ftraying away from their natural Sirt* 
plicity, and inuring themfelves to Trifles, Ap- 
pearancesj Vanity and Difgui(e, form an Idea of 
a falfe Merit, which removes them farther from 
tiiat Merit which Man ought to have itt View, 
the Order into which he ought to re-enter, 
than any other Ptoticular whatever. If this 
Courft of Life hinders Men from acquitting 
themfelves of domeftick Duties, it is a no lefi 
Obftacle in regard to the publick Duties : Thofe 
who enter on Emploies in the Magiflrracy, carry 
with them the Corruption which they had in- 
troduced into their Families, and very far 
from remedying Abufes, they authorize, and 
render them univerfal, both by the Example they 
let, and the Reafbns they find to juftify them. 
As to the reft, all thele Niceties, thefe Improve- 
ments, and this Kind of Politenefs which People 
affed:, and by which they pretend to enhance 
the Price of the Manners of our prefent Age, 
are direftly, and in themfelves, what our Nation 
ought to defpifc. Thefe Things as little agree 
with the M^culine Charadler which Nature hai 
given us, as Paint and Female Ornaments would 
become a Man. What an Averfion ought we not 
to bear them, fince they caufe us to degenerate, 
and transform us into Women, in Eflca, and 
^ bring along with them a Corruption, and Indig* 
nities, which £b intirely difguile us, that we are 
no longer to be known for the fame People ! 

But what Obligations do not welHncUn'd Per* 
fons lie under, who, by the Emploies they hold, 
are become Publick Men? Doubtlefs they are 
under very great ones, and at any Price fbever 
they ought to ftand their Ground nrmly in Qp- 
pofition to foreign Manners, in Oppofition to 
Luxury and Corruption, which undo us. The 

Truth, 
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Truth is, there is a Pleafure in Battling With 
Luxury, fince the only Matter in Debate is^ by 
Dint of good Argument j to plead the Cauftof 
an eafy, plain, and reafonable Way of Life* O^ 
all the Talks required of an honeft Man, ' this k 
the eaiiefi: ; and it dan fcarce be comprehended 
how we meet With fb fmall a Number of Peo« 
pie who make Choide of it for thertilelves. BUC 
as for .the Reliftande to be made againft the 
Corruption which Ltixury produces, lomething 
more than an ordinan^ Refolution is required | 
and there are ibme Cafes, wherein compleatly to 
acquit one*«t lelf of one's Duty, one mttft have 
a good Portion of hcroick Virtue, and a Strength 
Hot to be attained in Luxury and an effeminate 
voluptuous Life. But then again, every Mail 
who defigns to execute his Duty in the Em* 
ploy he holds in the Magiftracy, is adlually 
ealVd to this State ot Heroifm: In entering 
into this Profeffion, he enters into an open 
War againft all Vide and Corruption, and ought 
to be always in Expeftation of Occafions eithef 
to illuftrate hini, or to expofe him fbr Negleft 
6f his Duty, and for deferting his Country V 
Intereft in its Ncceffity. It is my Opinion^ 
that all will agree, that every honeft Man dught 
touch rather to etpofe, nay facrifice himielf 
for the Service of his Country, than to deferE 
it in Time of Need. I would gladly add one 
Reflexion upon this Point. Honeft Men have 
generally a Afa^rim which limits and refrains 
them from giving to their Country all the 
Affiftance that the Exigence of fome important 
Cafes demands. They content themfelves with 
voting for it with their whole Might, and think 
not themfelves obliged to a perfbnal Mainte* 
nance of thoie Suffirages^ or to buftle in th# 

a Affair 
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Af&ir fo • vigoroufly as they mieht-, and the 
Reafon thejr give is, that it feldoms happens 
that fo doing advances the Caufe, and they 
ihpuld only cxpofe themfelves to no Purpofc. 
Here, I believe them to be miftaken: I take 
it, that every Man, who bears an Office, fhould 
have little Regard to the Succefs, when the Cauie 
in Queftion tends to what is equitable and ne- 
ceflary \ that he then ought to do his Duty, 
and execute his Function to its utmofl Extent \ 
and this Duty is very plain, and depends nei- 
ther on the Relblution of another to do his, 
nor on the many Meafures taken in order to 
liicceed. The Succefs of every Enterprize is the 
Affair of Providence, which has a thoufand Ways 
to faring about its Defigns ^ and the Condu^ of 
honeft Men in the Exigences which offer is of 
greater Importance in the Eyes of Providence 
than is the Succefs itfelf. If it permits a Thing 
to depend on the Conduct of Mortals, it is 
mereljT to try them, and to give them an Op* 
portunity of doing their Duty. But if the Sue* 
eels does not anfwer the honefl Man's Endea- 
vours, he has, however, comply'd with his Ob- 
ligation, in doing what he was able, and it is 
not his Fault that Juftice did not take Place: 
This is a Satisfaction both to himfelf and to 
the Publick j fince the Welfare of the Pub- 
lick chiefly depends upon honeft Men. Every 
Man, in a publick Station, ought to do the 
fime for his Country that Socrates did for his ^ 
at the Hazard of being left alone, and of un- 
dergoing the Hatred and the Violence of all 
thofe whom he had oppos'd, he ought to keep 
his Footing courageoufly againft whatever ble- 
mifhes its Charadter, and to banifh from it 
all Reproach, and that Impunity which autho- 
rizes 
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txi£:% Vide, and ctiltivates it \ nor Heed we ibor^ 
than a fmall Number of Men, of the ancient 
Character of our Kation, to render it this im*» 
portant Piece of Service. 

Happy Nation, could it tut rettirn to it* 
felf, and did it but know how to enjoy iti 
Advantages! Equity, Simplicity and Probity 
Were its Inheritance ) with thefe Nature em* 
bellilh'd it,^ while others dedk'd themfelves 
out with Vain Pageantries, and oftentatious Or* 
namcnts, now in fiich Vogue here* In its State 
of Simplicity, it fent forth Armies which gavd 
it a Superiority over very powerful Oppofers % 
and what in our Anceflors was the Objedl of 
their Enemy's Contempt prov'd fatal to the 
Contemners : It made itftlf efteem'd by its 
Juftice 5 and by its original Charadler it rais'd 
itfelf as far above other Nations as, at prefent, 
it finks beneath them by debafing itfelf to 
imitate them : Never had Nation lets Caufe td 
be weary of its Charadler ! How could it be pof* 
fible for us to relinquifh it, to lift otirfelvejj 
among the Crowd of Imitators, and that we 
fhould prefer to Realities, adapted to us, Ap* 
pearances which do not agree with our Cirdum* 
llances, and which drive us into crooked Pathd 
ftill left proper, left agreeable ? It feems as if* 
Providence, which governs the Univerfe, wa^ 
difpos'd, that, among the Nations of the Earthy 
there fliould be one of a plain fimple Chara- 
der, which being without a large Share of 
Wealth as well as without Pretenfions to any 
extraordinary Pomp and Splendor, lay lindei? 
no Temptation of degenerating into Luxury* 
A happy Oblcurity, a Courfe of Life far re* 
mote from all Oftentation, all Effeminacy, 
ought to have made us in Love with oMt 

S i Moun* 
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Mgantains, and to have fix'd us there. In that 
Situation Providence was difpos'd to have pro* 
te3:ed us, exempt from the Troubles and Difbr* 
cjers which agitate the reft of the World, and 
to have proposed us for a Model. Providence 
in us had a Mind to recompence the World 
for the Lofs of Nature's Order, defigning us as 
a Remnant, prefer v'd in the View of the whole 
Earth, a Character utterly loft, and banifli'd 
from wealthy and voluptuous Nations. How, 
I fay once again, how could we ever be weary 
of it ? What have we feen among the other 
Nations, fo often unhappy, (b frequently ra- 
vaged amidft their Pomp, €o often diiimited 
among themfelves, thro their nice Improve*- 
ments, and their oblique Manners, that can 
have rais'd in us the Defire of imitating them > 
How comes it to pafs, that we have drawn 
out for ourfelves a Plan, which we can never 
be able to fill, and fiill far lefs able to main- 
tain 5 a Plan which, even if we could fill 
and maintain it, would for ever render us ri- 
diculous ? How can People of rational Under- 
ftanding reconcile themfelves to a little fbo- 
lilh Pageantry, ill fuiting their Circumftaa- 
ces, and which (erves only as a Blemifh up- 
on their Charader j a few gaudy outward ' Ap- 
pearances, which are maintained by Avarice 
or fordid Penury alone, not unlike that Lamp, 
which with the ftinking filthy Oyl it con- 
tains, infedls the Apartment it fhould illumi- 
' nate > After having been vanquifh'd by foreign 
Manners, to oppofe which depends upon-our- 
felves, and after having joined to thofe Man- 
ners others ftill more pernicious, which our 
own Corruption, arrived to the higheft Degree, 
has produced, it is to be fear'd that, in other 

Refpeds, 
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Refpeflis, we may eiperience the Fate of thofe 
foreign Nations, whofe Speftators we fc long 
have been, and in our Turn become a Spefta- 
de for them to gaze at. Some of our Prede- 
ceflbrs, Peribns of Judgment and Penetration, 
when they firft obferv^ foreign Cuftoms in- 
troduc'd among us, and the Luxury and li- 
centious Lives of our Youth, evidently forefsw 
the Nation's Ruin, and even prefag'd it from 
the firft Moment : And the Judicious of thefe 
our Days, beholding all thofe Nuifances brought 
to the higheft Pitch they can poffibly arrive 
St, call to Mind thofe Prefages, and cannot but 
apprehend our Downfal to be near at Hand. 
Some among them have had melancholy Rea- 
ibns for fuch Apprehenfions. Dear, Sir, I cor- 
dially embrace you, and am, &c. 
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Letter VII. 

IINCE my laft Letter to you, with 
which I thought to have finifh'd what 
I had to fay concerning the French 
Nation-, (w) fomething has happen'd 
which gives Room for another Letter, 
The Adventure muft not be reckon'd among 
the moft memorable Occurrences; But a Tra- 
veller who fets himfelf to write, lays hold of 
every Handle he meets with. The Story is 
this : We came from TarU, to Lyons, in the 
Flying-Coach, in Company with an Abbe^ who 
pafs'd for a Wit, and fomc Merchants. Mon- 
^eur L'Abbe, was reading Boileau's Satyrs. 
The Merchants liften'd to him with great At- 
tention and Admiration. Mr. ■ — — and myfelf, 
whom the reft of the Company took to be Ek^- 
jiJbmeTt, only liften'd, but ipoKC not a Word. 

At the iirft Stage, the Abbe, not being able 
^ny longer to bear with our Silence, afk'd us 
if we had ever read that Poet's Works, what 
we thought of them, and if we had any Thing 
^s good in our own Country. We anfwer'd that 
we had read them, and that with Fleafure, as 
one of the celebrated Works of our Times ; that 
we found more Good th^n Bad in them j but 
that we were, however, of Opinion, that Ibme 
ptigUJh Poets had in Point of Genius the Ad- 
vantage over him. He did not feem to be any 
^ay pjeas'd with this ; gqd having for a Mo-, 
ment 

( n ) lih if n* 4 K3i»n r Tht flihg buppen'd mj it ii r«- 
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ment or two turn'd over the Book, he prefented it 
open to us, faying, with a fneering Smile : Ton 
are come from Paris, Gentlemen^ here^s a Satyr on that 
Town. Pill you be pleas d to Jhew vs what you find 
good of bad in it ? We did not expeft a Propofal of 
this Nature 5 but having nothing better on our 
Hands, we accepted of it, as an Amufement that 
came in the Way. The Satyr was criticized, and 
I had a Mind to put our Cnticifm in writing, to 
fend it to you. It may ferve as an Amufement 
to you for half an Hour, and to me during the 
leimre Time I Ihall have the two or three Days 
I am obliged to ftay in this Place. That alone 
would not have been fufficient to make me 
write it; but after having entertain'd you in 
my Letters with the Charafter and Wit of 
the French, I thought the Rehearfal of this 
Criticifhi, which has fome Relation to thofe 
Things, might well follow them. It regards 
an Author who is not only a Wit, but in fome 
RefpeQ: regulates the Wit of others, and I own, 
I would look upon it as a Favour, if I were 
allowed to carve Wit for myfelf, when I fhould 
happen to be merrily difpofed, without ano^ 
ther's propojfing any Thing to me on that Head. 
If it be true that we cannot have Wit, as theffe 
Gentlemen pretend, they mufl: expeft to fee us 
take the fame Refolution which People generally 
do on like Occafions, and which the Philolbphers 
took formerly with Regard to Riches ^ that is, to 
give out, that we defpile what we want; to main- 
tain that they are pernicious, and efpecially to 
cry out vehemently againft thole who arc pofiefs'd 
of them. Here you have all the Satyr,^ becaule it 
was all criticised 5 and becaufe that, in order to 
judge well of any Performance, it is requifite that 
the whole Piece Ihould be eiDos'd to View. 

S4 BOILEAU> 
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SATIRE VI. 
2) E Mr. P**\ 

^i frapfe Fairi htm fDieu / Je as lugtthrei crh^ 
JPJlce done four veifler qu^onfi cgucI^ k Varis\ 

Yoil^ de grandes Exclamation^. Elles no 
conviennent peut-Stre pas trop bien aun D^ 
but, qui a bonne grace d* 6tre fimple. Mai$ 
flics conviennent i la Satire, & au fujet que 
Ic Pofete s'eft choifi^ car ^ Paris il y a pea 
<it Nuit3 oii il n'arrive quelqijc trifte Evene^ 
went, 

Bt quel faebeux fD^moff^ durant ks nuits entieres^ 
Rajfemble tci l$s Chats de routes les goutieres ? 

Cc n'eft pas ^ cette chfite qfie le LcSeur s' attend, 
$L CCS C})ats^ rajfemblez par un D^mon^ ne doiveqt 
pas trouvqr ici Icur place, 

yai teaufauter du lit plein de trouble ^ d'effroi, 
^ f^fi qu'avec eux tout FEnfcr efi chez moi 5 
( J!un tniaule en grondant comrne un tigre en furi^ 
JJ autre ronfe fr voix comfne un Eftfant qui crie. 

Ces Chats reffejntlent aux Chats de tout Pais, 
p*eft ce que leur Defcription nous aprend. Du 
refte, ces derniers ver$ ipnt bons, 9c peignent 
jbi€» 1» cliofe, 
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BOILE AU> Sixth Satyr 

Criticisd. 

What Noire is this? Good God ! What doleful Crie« 
Aflault my Eart, and keep unfhut my Eyes ? 
What ^iteflil Goblin does this Clamour make ? 
Po Men at ^aris go to Bed to wake? 

Thcfe are thundering Exclamations. They 
jnay not, perhaps, be over and above fuitablefor an 
Exardiumy which would have a better Grace were 
it fimple. But they agree very well with Sa- 
tyr, »nd with the Subjeft our Poet has chofenj 
for at Paris few Night§ pafs without ibmc di- 
fefiirous Accident, 

The caterwauliijg Cats in Garret groul, 
Worfe than Cur-Pogs a-nights in Hamlets houl 

It is not this Fall, this Cadence that the 
Keader expeds ^ nor are thefe Cats, (o) afemblei 
ty a Qobliriy worthy to be introduced here. 

Difturb'd and tcrrify'd, in vain I rouze | 
{t rattles as if Hell was in the Houfe : 
'One grumbles like a Tyger here 5 and there 
One like a fquawling Brat, torments my Ear* 

Theft Cats are like the Cats every where 
clfe 5 and this we are taught by the Defcription 
here given us. As to the reft, thefe laft Verfes 
^xt good, and paint out the Thing very well. 

This 

(0) J9m, as vfilt as h many other Places^ I tnufi find 
fny Kfader U tie ffriglBaly vubich is very different from the 
Trsnjlatiep^ 
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Ce fieji fas tout encore. Zes Souris £? les Rats, 

Semblent^ four m^iveiller^ i* entendre avec les Chats ^ 

C'eft encore tout comme ailleurs ; on ne re- 
connoit jufques ici, ni une grande Ville, ni un 
grand Poete, & tout cela tient plus du Cbmique 
que du Satiricjue. 



lP/f/5 imfortuns four moiy durant la nuit objcure^ 
^ue jamais^ en flein jour^ nefut FAbbi de fP — 



Voila ap^aremment de TEfprit, ou une Pen- 
fSe vive qui doit relever le rcfte. II faut, en 
ce cas H, qtfil y ait du miftere lai deffous, quel- 
que raport cache entre Timportunit^ que pent 
caufer cet Ahhe^ & celle que caufe le bruit des 
Souris Sc des Chats. • Hors de la, ce trait n'a que 
de malignity, & la malignity, lors-qdelle n'eft 
pas tourn^e contre le Mauvais, eft mauvaife elle 
mfime, dans la Satire aulli-bien qu ailleurs, St ce 
n'eft jamais ce qui embellit une Piece de Poefie. 
Ces petits traits i quoi on nc s*attend point, don- 
nent plut6t Tid^e d*un Satire qui heurte ou qui 
rue, que d'un Satire qui fe joue. 



Tout cofiffire i Jafois a troubhr nms refes $ 
j& j> me flams ici du moindre de tnes maux. 

Ceft-a-dire, que nous allons entendre des 
chofes plus terribles, que cellcs qui lui ont fait 
croirc toui V Enfer cbez hi 

Car 
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This 18 not all my Curfe ^ the Mice and Rats 
To wake me feem in G)nfbrt with the Cats. 

All this is ftill the very fame as in othet 
Places ; we have not hitherto the leaft Idea ei- 
ther of a great City, or a great Poet : All we 
have yet met with favours rather of Comedy 
than Sat3rr. 

As ill I can, by Night, this Plague endutc. 
As c*cr I could, by Day, rjbtfi de ^ure. 

This carries a Face *of Wit with it, and is 
feemingly a fprightly Thought which Ihould 
heighten and enliven the reft. In this Cafe, 
there muft of Neceffity lie fome Myftery at 
Bottom, fome unaccountable Affinity between 
the Difturbance this Abbe might occafion where 
he came, and that Vrhich the Noife of the Mice 
^nd Cats gives. ^ Laying afide that, this Stroke 
has nothing in it but' downright fcurrilous Ma- 
lignity, which, when not pointed againft what 
is eflentialhr bad, is ine^cufable, as well in Sa* 
tyr as elfewhere, and is what never embel- 
lifties a Piece of Poefy. Thefe vulgar, mean, 
unlook'd for Strokes, give us rather the Idea 
of a ruffianly Satyr, that rufties in to knock 
out ones Brains, than of one fporting with us 
for a little Diverfion. 

All Things at once confpire to break my Reft, 
And that which I lament, diflurbs me leaft. 

That is to fay, that we are about to hear of 
Things ftill more terrible than thofe which 
made him i&ncy that JicU was in the Houfe. 

No 
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Car a peine les Coqs, commenfant leur ramage 
Aunmt de Cris aigjusfrafpi le voifinage^ 
^*un affireux Serrurier^ que k Ciel en cwroux^ 
jt fait pour mes ficbez trof voijion de.cbez nous^ 
Avec unfer tnaudit^ qtCa groftd bruit ilapfrite^ 
Sk cent coup de marteau me vafendrela ttte. 

Le Genie de la Satire devoit engager le Poetc 
a nous donner une defcription des Defordres de 
Paris* Car la Satire doit corriger les hommes de 
leur Corruption, ou comme les Habiles gens s'ez- 
priment H deffus, c*eft un (p) Ouvrage fait pour re^ 
prendre, pour cetifurer les Vices, les Pafions dereg-^ 
lees, les Sottjes, les Impertinences des Hommes \ ce* 

Sendant jufques ici, nous ne voyons rien qui r^pon- 
e d cette Id^e. Le Poete s'attachepliit&t a cen* 
fiirer les Animauz, ou la Nature qui leur a don- 
Xii des qualitez incommodes, tc ce qu'il dit H 
deifus, peut fe dire du moindre Village aufil bien 
que de Paris, 2c mieuz encore. Surtout les Grh 
aigusy qu'il apelle Ramage, fe font plus entendre 
h la Campagne qu'^ la Yille. Son chagrin contre 
le Serrurter a le m6me d^faut que la cenfure des 
Animaux : il retombe fur la Nature qui a difpofg 
les chofes de maniere qu'il £iut de Serruners, 
des gens faits comme oelui qu'il d^peint ici. 



ip) Voyez le DiSiiifsin de PdcMdemii Franfrifi fiir le mot 
<de Satm. 
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ITo fooner tKc fhrill Cock his Mattins crows. 
Than the Smith rifes, and his Hammer goes: 
Heav'n for my Sins has pofied him fo near. 
That on his Anvil every Thump I hear 5 
It tears my Brains, and every dreadful Sound 
Makes in my Head a terrible Rebound. 

The Genius of Satyr fliould hare engaged onr 
Poet to have given us a Defcription of the Dif- 
orders of Fork. For Satyr ought to correfl: 
Man's Corruption, or as the Vtrtuofi ezprefs 
themfelves thereon, It is (p) a Work compoid in 
erier to reprehend, to cefifure the Vices, the irregit- 
lar Paffions, the Follies, and the Impertinence of 
Mankind : Nev^thelefs, we hitherto meet with 
nothing in the leaft anfwerable to that Idea. 
The Poet rather dwells upon cenfuring irrational 
Creatures, or Nature which has given them 
troublefbme Qualities, and what he fays up- 
on that Subject may be (aid of the moft inconfi- 
derable Hamlet, as well as of Paris, and with 
ftill more Reafon. More efpecially the Ihrill 
Cries [^cris aigus'] (of the Cocks) which he calls 
(q) Ramage [chirping, &c. of little Birds] are 
more to be heard in the Country than in Town. 
His Spleen againft the poor (r) Smith is no left 
faulty than his cenfuring the irrational Crea- 
tures : He again falls foiu upon Nature, which 
has fo difpos'd Things that there is a Neceffity 
for Smiths, People of the very Stamp he here 

defcribes, 

(p) See the DtHionary of ihi French Academy ; on the JVord 
Satire. 

(f ) See the French ; the Engliih Editor ufing a different 
Turn. 

(r) Sermrier; sLoek-Smfh* 
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it contre qui il n*y aricn 4 dire. Ce n*eft pas le 
cha^in du PoSte contre ce qui rincommode, qui 
m^rite d*6tre racont^ au Public, mals le mal qvii fe 
trouve dans ce qui le chagrine \ c'eft la ce quifait la 
braut6 d'une Satire. Mais, fur-tout, il a tort, en 
ce que pour fi ^u de chofe, pour le bruit que pent 
faire un Serrurter dans le Votfinage^ il fait mterve* 
nir le Conrronx dn Gel. On auroit d^ja pil lui re« 
procher fur ce pied Isi le d^but de cette Piece, oii 
il s'adrefle au Son Dieu mal i propos* II vau« 
droit mieux tourner TEIprit de Satire contre de 

5>areille8 manieres de parler, que de les autori- 
er en les enii)loiant dans un Poeme Satirique4 
EUes ne font bien nuUe part, mais dans la Poefie 
encore moins que dans fa Profe, ft ce n'eft que 
faute de Genie qu'un Poete 7 a recours. A par- 
ler naturellement, cette Satire, ou oette Piece 
de Poefie, car on ne fait au jufte ce que c'eft, juf- 
ques ici eft tres pen de chofe. Mais pent Stre que 
la Poefie, comme un genre d*&rire particulier, 
& voiife principalement k THarmonie, a quelque 
chofe de privilegi^, ft qu*au lieu de reconnoitre 
le fimple Bon-fens pour Juge, elle a fon propre 
Tribunal oii TOreille prSfide. En ce cas-la, if y 
auroit de la t6merit6anous de juger de cette Pi^ce 
comme nousfiufons,^ ft ce n'eS qu'entant que 
nous la liipofons fujette a Bon-fens, que nous 
nous hazardous d'en dire notre penf^« 



T^Unt 
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dcfcribes, and againft whom nothing fliould be 
faid. It is not the Poet's Spleen againft that 
which difturbs him that merits being' recited to 
the Publick, but the Mifchief which attends the 
Thing that incompiodes him^ there lies the 
Beauty of a Satyr. But, more than all the reft, 
he is in the Wrong, for fo trifling an Occafion 
as the l^ldfe a Smith could make in the Neigh- 
bourhood, to bring in Us Courronx du del. [the 
Wrath of Heaven. J One might before have re- 
projttih'd him for that, when in the very firft Line 
of this Piece, he, fb mal tfpy()poi,addrefle$ himfelf 
to the QoU Qod. It would be much better to 
point the Sting of Satyr againft fuch Expreflions, 
than to authorize them by making Ufe of them 
in a Satyrick Poem. They are far from being 
commendable any where •, but in Poetry ftill lefs 
than in Profe 5 and it is merely for want of Ge- 
nius that a Poet ever has Recourfe to them* To 
fpeak naturally, this Satyr, or this Piece of 
Poetry, for one does not juftly know what it is, 
thus far is really very little or nothing. But 
perhaps Poetry, as a particular Manner of Wri- 
ting, and dedicated chiefly to Harmony, has a 
peculiar Privilege, and inftead of acknowledg- 
mg fimple Good Senfe fbr its Judge, has its own 
peculiar Tribunal, at which the Ear fits Prefi- 
dent. In this Cafe, it would be Temerity in us 
to judge of this Piece as we do, and it is only 
on Account of our prefuming it to be obnoxious 
to Good Senfe, that we venture to give our Sen- 
timents of it. 



Novf 
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yentmi dija par tout les cbarettes couriff 
LesMdfMS travaifkr^ k$ Swtiques s'wvrin 



Ces deui: vers font t)ons ett ce qu'il^ fbnt &&' 

fles, ft qu'ils donnent une id£e de ce qui ie pafle 
Paris i la pointe du jour. Du refte i\% ant le 
ddfaut des prdcedens \ ce n'eft pas un Abus tpjLih 
attaquent ^ ce ne font point les rers d'une Satire* 
Si le Poete continuo ainfi, ce n'eft plus fur le 
pied de Satire qu'il faudra examiner cette Pidce, 
mais fur celui aune Defcription du Bruit tc del 
Incommoditez de Paris* 



T'andis que dans les airs mi tie cloches imiifSt 
Ti'unfumbre Concert font retentir les nues, 
Etfe milant au bruit de la grtle g? des i^ents^ 
^our honorer les Morts^ font mourir les VivanSi 



La defcription du bniit des Cloches eft l>oi«ie, 
fupoft qu'il foit fi grand ^ Paris que le Poete ait 
raifbn de relcver. Du refte, Paris n'eft pas autre- 
ment dans un Pats de Qrele & de Vents^ & la 
GrSle fur tout femble Stre ici de trop. Mais quand 
in^me il y gr^leroit plus fbuvent, le bruit des 
Cloches eft un tres petit inconvenient auprii d*un 
grand Orage ^ cependant, c*eft ce petit oruit, ce 
Concert, comme il Tapelle, qui &it ici le grand 

malj 
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Kow Carts and Coacties tlifl aiong the Street^^ 
And next my Ear the Mafbn's Mufick greets 5 
Now Doors unlock'd on rufty Hinges jai*^ "^ 

And opening Shops expofe( deceitful Waf^4 

Theft Verfes are good!, tecaure tJiey are plalrt 
and fimple, and give ari Idea of what paffei 
early in the Morning at Vmu As to the reft, 
they have the fame Defers as thofe vrhich pre- 
cede them : It is not ^n Abufe they are attack- 
ing \ thefe are not Saty rick Lines* If the Poet 
hoi(^ on thus, this Piece muft not be examined 
on the Footing of a Satyr, but upon that of a 
Pefcription of the Koife and Incommodities of 

Kow Clocks and Ories a liorrid Oon^rt make. 
And fnoring Priefts for hated Duties wake : 
Kow in the lieighb'ring TowVs the crazy BcllA 
Ey drunken Sextons ring departing Knells i 
^he troubled Air they with Confufion fillj 
To compliment the Dead, the Living kill ^ 
While Storms of Hail upon the Windows beat^ 
And tarious Difcords in one Chaos meet« 

The Defcription of the Koife of the Bells {i 
good, fuppofing it to be fo very exceffive ati 
£im that the Poet has Gaufe to make fuch d 
Buftle about it* As to the I'eft, Varu does not 
ftand iii a Country of Hail and Winds 5 and thd 
Hail, more efpecially, feemsi to be fuperfluous* 
But even if it hail*d there oftener^ the Jangling 
of Bells is a very fmall Inconveniency compared 
with a great Storm \ neverthelefs, it is this hov* 
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mal, ft qae dhs U il n'^toit point n^cefTaire de 
bite accompaener de la Gr6Ie &: des Vents. La 
v^rit^ eft qu'il faloit une rime d Vivansy oil le 
Poete en vouloit venir ^ les Vents font bons d cela, 
ft voili Torigine de cette Tempete. Elle devoit 
renforcer le bruit des Cloches pour lui aider d pro- 
duire une Pointe d'efprit, s'il eft vrai, du moins, 
qu*il 7 ait de TEfprit a etendre ce bruit jufques 
afiiire mourir les gens. 



Encore je henirois la honti fouveraine^ 
Si k del it ces maux avoit hrni mafeine. 

La Bonte Jouveraine ft le Ceil, font ici precife- 
ment la m6me chofe, ainfi Tun eft de tron^ ou 
plutot ils font de trop tous deux ^ le fujet e^ trop 
petit pour remonter jufques Id, ft il ne faudroit 
jamais fe (ervir de pareilles ezpreffions que f^rieu- 
lement & avec di^nitd Le Poete donne fbuvent 
lieu dans cette Piece a lui faire ce reproche : cela 
ne lui fait pas honneur. 



Maisfifeulen mm lit jefefie avec raifin, 

Cefi encor pis vingt fois en qtiittant la maifon. ^ 

Ces deux vers font tr^s pen de chofe ^ le premier, 
for tout, ne dit rien, ft les Expreflions, fi notre 

critique' 
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f\i Ifoifej this Confort^ as he terrns it, that her<l 
does fo much Mifchief, for which Reafbn therd 
was no Occafion to accotnpanjr it with Hail and 
Winds, The whole Truth is, a Rhime wa« 
wanting to (i) vivofts, [the Living] to which 
Word the Poet wanted to fteer his Cotirfe ^ leM 
Vents [the Winds] hit it exaftly, and there'tf 
the Origin of this Tempeft* It Ihoiild have 
heightened the Tintamarre of the Bells, to havc^ 
aflifted the Poet in the Produftion of a Tiirn of 
Wit, if it is true that there lies any Wit in eat* 
tending this Noife fo far as to make it UUYo\ku 

(t) But this is nothing to the Plagues to cdme^ 
TTwere well if I had known the worft at home. 

The Supreme Clemency, and ffeauefty (inttcfi 
duced in the Originalj mean, in this Place^ 
precifely one and the fame Tlung, fb that one 
of them is certainly fb^rfluous ^ or rather they 
are both fo : The Subjed is too mean for fuch 
high Flights ^ nor ought Elpreflions of that Na- 
ture to be ever us'd but in very fublime and fe* 
rious Matters* The Poet, in this Performance, 
gives frequent Room for this Reproach ^ nor if 
his fo doing much to his Credit* 

A-Bed if I could not forbear to curfj^i 

How fhottld I in the Street? For there 'tWas WOr&# ' 

(u) Thefe two Verfes have very little in them f 
the firft^ in particular fays nothing at all, and 

T 2 th# 

^i) See the French. 

0) 2rtbw Difiick differs mUchfrom the Prencll* Vid* 

(i») Neither thiSy ner feveral of the enfuing Paragraphs, can 

^ell he rendcf'4 inUUigihU U thofi whe are "VfhaUy ignerant #f 

Fret|0. 
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critique doit s*6tendre jufqucs Id, n*en valent pai 
mieux que le Sens. Pefter en eft une qui n eft 
rien moins que noble. Pefter avec ratfofty eft 
plus mauvais encore -, c'eft la Rime qui fait em« 
ploier au Poete ces termes, &: c'eft fur les mots 

2ui font la Rime, que la critique tomberoit afTez 
mvent, fi on vouloit y faire attention, & lui re* 
lever de petites chofes. Mais au lieu de critiquer 
ik Pi6ce par U, par ce qu*il pent y avoir de defi- 

Srdable feulement, comme on pent lui reprocher 
'avoir fait la Satire de Paris, on voudroit ne lui 
relever ^ue les d^fauts qui re^ardent V EiTential^ 
fi du moms il y a de T Euentiel dans fa Piece« 



£n quclque endroit que yaille ilfautfendre lafreffe 
2fun ^eufle d^Impartuns qui fourmillent fans cejje. 



Cc dernier vers eft fi mechant & fi par&ite- 
ment inutile, que fi cette Satire en general^ ou 
du moins ce que nous en avons vu ju^ues ici, & 
la Rime en particuUer ne le reclamoient, on le 
croiroit fupofd Ceft une explication du mot de 
Btejfe^ qui s*explique affez de foi-meme. Que 
fignifie People ^Importuns ? Peuple dit tout : Im- 
fortum fe dit plutot d'une perfbnne a une autre, 
ou du moins il ne d^figne que ccux qui ont tort. 



€Q 
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the ExprcfTion, if we may carry our Criticifm 
to fuch a Length, is not a Jot better than the 
Senfe. Pester [as in the Original, fignifying 
to rall^ or ftorm] is an Expreflion very far from 
having any thing of noble in it 5 and Pester 
avec raifon [to form or cur fe with reafoti] is ftill 
worfe: It is for the Rhime fake that our Poet 
makes Ufe of thele Terms, and it is upon the 
Words which make the Rhime, that one's Criti- 
cifms might fall often enough, were one difpos'd 
to be over ciaft, and take lum up for Trifles, 
But inftead of criticifing this Piece of his up- 
on that Article, where one might meet with 
Rhimes which carry with them only a difagree- 
able Sound, as he may be reproach'd with in this 
his Satyr upon Paris, we only would remark up- 
on the Faults which regard the Effential, if there 
be any Effential in the Piece. 

I pitefty , where e*er I went, from Throng to Throng, 
Jofiled and fhov'd, and fbmetimes heav'd along ^ 
The Crowd, inceffantly, came on in Swarms, 
I fcarce had Ufe of Feet, and none of Arms. 

This lafi: Verfe [in the French^ is fo very bad, 
and fo intirely ufelefs, that if this Satyr in gene- 
i:al, or at leaft the Part we have already perus*d,^ 
and, in particular, the Rhime, did not lajr 
Claim to it, one would believe it to be fupppfi- 
titious. It is an Explication of the Word Prejfe, 
which alone fufficiently explains itfelf. And 
what does (x) Peuple d'lmportufts fignify ? PeupU 
hy itfelf fty^ all. lmport^n is rather faid of one 

T 3 Perfon 

(x) 5rt&e Salt of this whole Papagrapb mufi, unavoidably ^ hg 
intirely lofi to all thofe ivho have potfimc Sprafs of Frcach to hdf 
fh€m out. 
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en ineommodantquel qu' un. En quoi tons ces gens 
Ja ont-ils tort a rigard du Poete > II femble qu'il 
veuilk dire, qu*ils lortent dans la rue pour le voir 

J3a({en Et Jans cefe 5 qu'ajoute t^il ici 2ifourmiller, 
I ce rfeft laRime? Tant&t nous avons trouve que, 
jufques la, les vers de cette Satire ^toient peu de 
chofe. Ceux que nous avons vfis depuis ne valent 
pas mieu^, 8c il eft certain que, jufques ici, cette 
piece ne mdritcit pas merae d'etre critiqu^e, fi 
die n'^toit &ite par un Poete qui a de la Reputa* 
tion^ iccjfii^n u, fait de meilleures. 



' X'«» me b^urte d*un ais^ dont je fins tmtjrcijic* 
ye vois d'un autre coup mm chafeau renverfi* 
JLa sPun Enterrement lafunebre ordonnance. 
0'unfaslusubre 55? knt vers PEglife s^avance: 
J£t plus loin des LaquaiSj Vun V autre s^aga^ans^ 
J^ont aboyer les chienSy g? }urer les paffans. 
fDes Taveurs en ce lieu me bouchent lepajfage, 
Xsct je trouve une croix defunefte prisage : 
JBt des Couvreurs^ grimpez au toit d'une maifon^ 
JSnfonfpleuvoir I'ardoife ^ la tuile i foifau 

On ne cait que dire des ces vers \ il ne font ni 
ifiiflez bons pour hit loiiez, quel que purgez d'E* 
iprit qu ils fbient, ni affez m^chans pour 6tre 
blamez : ils peignent paflablement bien des cho^ 
(fes qui ne vgloient peut-fitre pas la peine d'6tre 
peintes, 

X*a Jbr une cJbarette unepoutre branlante 
Vient mena^am de lion lafoule qu'elle augmented 
jSixCkevauXf attelez a ce fardeau pefant^ 

Vnt pms a i^immvoitfur le pavi ^lijfmt. 
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Perfon to another, or, at leaft, it only means 
inch Pcrfons as are in the Wrong, in being trou* 
blefbme to others. In what are all thefe People 
in the Wrong, as the Poet pleafes to intimate ? He 
ieems to hint, that they have all left their Homes 
purpofely to ftare at him^ Then, iAiisfanscefei 
what has it to do here, tack'd to fourmiUer^ but 
only for Rhime-fake ? A good while ago we found, 
that the Couplets of this Satyr had very little in 
them : Thofe we have met with fince are not a 
Whit better 5 and it is very certain, that, hither-, 
to, this Poem would not be even worth Criticifm, 
were it not the Performance of a Poet in Reputa- 
tion, and who bas wrote better. 

Tom arc my Ruffles, rumpled my Cravat, 
And rudely from my Head they tofs my Hat. 
Here, to'ards the Church, a pompous Funeral Showr 
Advances, with a fblemn March, and flow : 
There Lackies fall together by the Ears, 
And there fet Dogs upon the Paflengers: 
Here Paviers flopping me, I'm at a Loft 5 
And there I meet an ill-prefaging Crofs : 
Here Tilers are at Work, and down they pour 
Of Dirt, of Brick, and Tile a dangerous Show'r : 

Gne knows not what to fay of thefe Verfes : 
They are neither good enough to be commended, 
clean and fmooth as they are, nor bad enough to 
be cry'd down: They tolerably well delcribc 
Things which, perhaps, deferve not a De- 
Icription. 

There on a Cart, with an extended I'eam, r 

U drawn along a huge, unweildy Beam 3 

The Cart the trembling Street and Houfes fhakes. 

And threatens from a far the Crowd it makes : 

T 4 Ai^inft 
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fZ)'v« Cdfrojji enfajfant il accrocbe une rouc\ 
^t du choc fe renverfe en un grand tas de hue : 
^and un autre k Vinfianty s'effbrfam defajfer^ 
fPaiff lemitne embarrasfe vient embarrajfef. 

Tout eft Bon, i n'envlfagcr ce Poeme que com- 
fne la d^fcription des Incommoditez d'une grandc 
Ville. Sur ce pied la on reconnoit Paris a cette 
Peinture, & elle vaut encore fon prix par la beautfe 
^W versr 



■m 

Vingf Carojfes Hen-tit arrivent a la file y 
Yfont en moim de rienfuivis de^lus de mille ; 

Les Carojfes, meme hors des cas fingulier^, tela 

J' [Ue eelui que le Pocte d^peint, font pour les PaC* 
ans une des Incommoditez de Paris. II {emble 
qu*un Poete Satirique auroit bonne grace de fe jet^ 
ter ici fur le Fafte de cette grande Ville, fiir co 
'u'il a 4'inqonmod9 auifi biea que de blaai^ble 
'silJcHrs, 



I 



JEt fmr JUrcroit de maux^ un Sort malencontreu^ 
Conduit en cet endreit un grand troupeau de ^mifu 
Q>acun frit^ fajjkr ; funmt^ity P autre jure^ 



En prenant en main une des Satires du c^le* 
tre Poete des Francois, nous nous attendions ^ 
eritiquer dps Penf^es, des Cenfures trop oq trop 
pcu feveres j mais elle ne nous pr^fente que des 
E^preflipRSf Cc font dpnq les Expreflions, au cas 

gu'elles 
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Againfl: a Coach it runs, and breaks a Spoke, 
And overturns it with a furious Shock 5 
It lays it in the Dirt: Another came, 
And forcing to get by, it fares the fame. 

All this is good, were this I'oem to be con- 
fider'd only as a Dcfcription of the Incommo- 
dities of a great City. Taken on that Foot- 
ing, this Pidure gives one fome Idea of Paris 5 
ijor are the Couplets thenafelves without their 
Merit. 

Thefe Coaches ibon are followed by a Score, 
Thofe, in an Inftant, by a hundred more : 

The Coaches at Paris, even laying afide lin- 
gular Cafes, like this our Poet has been paint- 
ing, are for Paffengers one of the Inconvenien- 
cies of that City. Here ^ it might feem, that 
a Satyrick Poem might, with a very good Grace, 
fall upon the Luxury of that great City, up- 
on what is not onljr incommodious, but like- 
wife blame-worthy in other Refpedts. 

And, as ill Luck wou'd have it, in the Nick, 
The Stop ib lengthened, and the Crowd fo thick, 
A Drove of Oxen in the Street appears ^ 
Bach ftrives to pafs 5 one lows, another fwears $ 

In taking in Hand a Satyr of one of the 
mofl: celebrated Poets of France^ we expeded 
to have criticised upon the Thoughts, the too 
(fevcre or too favourable Cenfures •, but it only 
prcfeuts EjprclEoM. It is, therefore, upon the 

&preiiion$^ 



qu'elles manquent de juftefle, qu'il nous refte st 
critiquer ^ c*eft d dire, ^u'il feudra nous rifbudre 
^ faire fur one Piece qui n'eft guere bonne, uae 
Critique de peu de valeun Sur ce pied la nous 
dirons, que de neu de la manicredont ceci eft ex- 
prim^ il (emble qu'a Paris ce fbient les Basufs 
ou'on entende, les Vfts mugir Sc Its autresjurer. Ou ^ 
U cela eft dit des Hommes, que le mot de cbacun 
doitdfifigner, rinconvenient de les faire mugir ne 
ftrajpas moins grand que celui defaire/irrtfr les 
Boeufs. Eft-ce done Id ce Poete fi eiaft, fi fcru- 
puleux dans le Langage, que Jon Efprit tremblant 
Jur le cboix de fes Mots^ rten dira jamais un^ $*il 
Tie towbt a propos ? 



IDes Mukts en finnant augmentent te mnmrnre^ 

Le bruit de quelques clochettes doit €tre comp- 
tt pour peu de chofe parmi ce Tumulte, qui, en 
fiiveur de ces clochettes, &: afin qu'on les entende, 
devient un murmure. lei encore, comme au vers 
^rdcedent, la critique tombe fur le Mot qui fait 
kRime. 



Ef hten tot cent Chevaux dans fafiuk appeUez^ 
fZ)? femffarras qui croit ferment les difikz* 



A Paris comme ailleurs, les Chevaux fe trou- 
rent ensagez dans la foule par rencontre, ft fans 
que perfonne les y demande. C*eft le Poete qui 

les 
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Expreflions, in Cafe they want Juftnefs, that 
we are to criticife § which is to fay, that . we 
muft refblve with ourfelvcs to make, upon « 
Piece of very little Value, a Criticifm worth 
very little. Upon this Footing, we Ihall fay, 
that after ^ the Manner thefe laft Lines are 
cxprefs'd, it feems, that at Paris it is to be 
underftood of the Oxen, that one loms and ana? 
ther /wears. Or, in Cafe that is iaid of th© 
Men, which the Word each ought to imply, 
the Inconveniency of making them low would 
be nothing lefs than that ofmaking the Oxen 
/wear. Is this, then, that Poet fb eiaft, fb {cra- 
pulous in Point of Didion, that, bis Mind trem* 
bling upon the Choice of his Words^ would never 
Utter one^ but what fell pat to the Purpofe ! 

The Noife of Muks the horrid Din increafo ; 

« 

The Noife of a few little Bells [carried by 
Mules] might be reckoned a trifling Matter a- 
midft all this Tumult, which, in Favour to 
thefe Mules Bells, and to make them to be 
heard, dwindles into a (y) Murmur. Here, «$" 
well as in the immediately preceding Verfe, 
the Criticifm falls upon the Word that makea 
the Rhime* 

And ftrait a hundred Horfe augment the Prefs 5 

The Defilees of the Confufion clofe, 

Surround the Crowd, and more confus^4 it grows : 

At Faris^ a$ in other Places, Horfes fbme« 
times happen to be mii'd among a Crowd of 
People, by mere Accident, without being ^%> 

cain 

(y) See the French. 
(;;) See the Frencfau 
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les aptlU pour rimer ^ ieflex^ II bronche trop 
fouvent au bout du vers ^ & c'eft Isl une remargue 
ffcheufe pour un Ouvrage de Poefic, qui doit ti- 
rcr en partie fa Beauts, d'une Rime naturelle, & 
qui ne foit nuUement afTed^e. Mais peut-etre 
que dans ces vers encore, il y a du miftere qui 
nous pafle, & que les Cbevaux appellez, auiTi-bien 
[ue les Bceufs qui jurent^ font de ces endroits ou 
e Poete aqz Saumaifes futurs prepan des tortures^ 



\ 



JEtpar tout des Taffans enchainant les brigades 
Au milieu de la paixfont voir les barricades. 
On fientend que des cris foujfez coufufement* 
fDieu pour syfaire ouir^ tonnercit vainement. 



/ 



On entend les Clocbettes des Mulets a un point 
qu*elles augmenteht m&me le bruit, ou du moins, 
on entend les cris des hommes, 9c Dten en ton- 
Jiajft, ne viendroit pas a bout defe faire entendre ? 
Voili aparement de TEfprit : Tenvie d*en faire 
voir, ou de s'iloigner du Simple, fait dire quelque* 
fbis de grandes niaiferies ; 8c s*il faut, a Texem- 
ple du Poete, apeller chaque chofe par fon nom, 
& n'avoir d'^garda la Reputation d'un fameux Au- 
teur, nous dirons que la liberty qu*on fe donne de 
parler de la Divinity mal S propos & fans refpeft, 
conduit infcnfiblement a dire de grandes ibtife^ 
Cellc-ci en eft use qui fent plus le Corps de-garde 

que 
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caWi thither by any Body, It is the Poet calh 
them, to make out a Rhime to Defilex. He 
ftumbles too often - at the End of the Verfe 5 
and that is a very unlucky Omen in a Piece 
of Poetry, whofe Beauty ought to confift in 
an eafy natural Rhime, nothing ftifFor afefted. 
But, perhaps, in thefe Verfcs, as well as in £e- 
veral others, there lies a Myftery which fur- 
pafles our Comprehenfion 5 and it may be, that 
thefe Horfes calVd in^ as well as the fweanng 
Oxen^ are of thofe particular Pafj^ges where the 
Poet aux faumaifes futurs prepare des tortures. 

Chain in the Pafiengers by jSrm Brigades, 

And ftiew in midft of Peace the Barricades 5 

Nothing but one continual Cry was beard, 

Heav'n thunder'd, but his Thunders were not fear'd • 

And none his Voice (to Dsemons dreadful) mind. 

Before no PalTage, no Retreat behind, 

Still crowding, as they crowd they fafier bind. 

The Mules Bells are heard, and that to fuch 
a Point as, it feems, they even increased the 
Din, or, at leaft, the Voices of Men bawling 
out were diftindly heard ^ but Heavens (a) Thun^ 
der could not, by any Means, make itfelf au- 
dible. Here's clean Wit for you ! The Am- 
bition of making People think one has Wit, 
or to avoid being thought fimple, fometimes 
induces one to make Ufe of very filly Ex- 
prelTions 5 and if, after our Poet's Example, we 
muft call every Thing by its right Name, and 
have no Regard to the Reputation of a fa- 
mous Author, we would fay, that the Liberty 

Folks 

(4) Here the Englifli d^ers very much. yidc. 
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que le FtonafTe, & je doute qu'il s'en tf ouve de 
plus gnuides dans les Ouvrages dea Ecrivaias, 
qu'il apelle ii fouvent d^s Sots* 



ikfai danc^ tfui doisfitnmt en certain lieu m rendre^ 
Le jour dija iaiffknty ^ quifuis las d^attendre^ 
JSefachamplm tantht a quel Saint me voiitr, 
Jt we mets au hazard de me f aire roier. 



Puifl-que le Poeteparle de Dieu cavalieremenf 
9c fans refped, il ne faut pas attendre de lui qdil 
reQiede les Saints^ ainli il ne fiiut t>as lui relever 
cette maniere de pailer proverbiale & bafTe, da 
moins par Tabus qu'il en fait. Au refte, on ieroit 
tent^ de dire, ^u'il ne fait plus i quel Saint fe voiier^ 
pour continuer fon chemin^ car il n'y a nul ra* 
port entre le premier & le fecond de ces quatre 
vers, entre la n^efiit^ de {e rendre yonw^rf en cer* 
tain lieu, & le jour qui baifle deja. Ce quifmg 
las d^ attendre eft encore quelquechofedebien fi-oid 



liU 
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Folks give themfelves of talking mal a propot 
and difrefpedly of the Deity, mfcnfibly leads 
them to utter very great Abfurdities. This we 
are now about, is one that favours more of the 
Guard-Room than of Parttafus ; and I am in 
Doubt, whether our Poet ever met with any 
Thing worfe, in the Works of ,th"ole Writers 
whom he fo often calls Blockheads, 

But I9 who had anAfOgnation made, 

Was with moft Pain, and mofi Impatience flay 'd j 

As i;(^eU affiraid that I might come too late. 

As weary in fb curft a Place to wait 5 

Not knowing to what Saint my Vows to pay, 

I ventured every thing to make my Way 5 

I ran in Danger of the Wheel to fcape, 

Since the Poet talk$ of God en Cdvalhr^ and with-' 
out Refpeft, it muft not be expefted from him, 
that he fliould Ihew much Reverence to the 
Saints ^ lb he is not to be reprimanded for that 
low; and proverbial Manner of fpeaking, other- 
wife than for the Abufe he make^ of it. As 
to the reft, one might be tempted to think, 
that he kntms not to vhat Saint to pay bis Vows^ 
in order to continue his Way : For there is not 
the leaft Connexion between the firft and the 
iecond of thefe four Verfes [in the French. Vide.jj 
between (b) the Neceffity he lies under of ren- 
dering himfelf often in a certain Place, and the 
Sun which is already going down* Then this 
qui fuis las d'attendre [who am weary of wait- 
ing) of his, has fomething in it extremely cold, 
after all that Tumult he had been defcribingj 

and 

(h) rbis in Englifh canwt bt f^ndtrd intelHgihUj^ the Terms 
iting merily French. 
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it la fuite duJTumulte qu'il a dfipeint, & le hazard 
oil il fe met dc fefaire rouety doit avoir aufli une 
cauTe plus forte que cet Ehqui. 

ye fame vingf rutffeaux^ j'efyum^ je mefiouffe: 
Gtiettgud fur fin cbeval enpaJfsMt ni iddbauffe. 



Comme ce Poete, d^un c6t6, neglige de blam* 
er ce qu'il y auroit \ blamer a Paris, %c de don« 
ner de la dignity a fon Poeme, de Tautre il va 
cherchen de petites circonfiances qui ne valoient 
pas la peine d^ctre relev^es, k, nomme les gens 
par leur nom, ce qui a toujours quelque chofe d'o* 
dieux. A la v^ritd il ne fait pas grand mal a Gs^ 
^auiy en difant qu'il en eft Sclabouffe ^ mais cela 
n*emp6che pas quil n'ait tort de le nommcr, 
pour lui donner mal a propos une efpece de 
ridicule. On pourroit dire, quec'eft le Poete qui, 
en chemin failant, fe plait a mettre le pied dans 
la boue, 9c a ^clabouffer les Pailans. 



jB/ n^ofant plus faroitre en ntatOHjefuis. 
Sans fonger oi je vais^ me fauve ou je puis* 

Deux vers iimples, qui viennent bien a la fuite 
des pr6cedensy Sc qui font bons par la. 



Tandii 



I 
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find the Danger of the Wheel he rnvsj ought, 
likewife, to have had a ftronger Realbn than 
this Inconvenlencry. 

And twenty Kennels was obliged to Icsipj 
I fqueez'd and fhov'd, but ftiU 'twas worCe and ^6r(fe| 
For now I met with Gttenaud and his Horfe j 
The Water on my Face, and Cloaths was dafh'd^ 
And I, with Dirt, from Top to Toe was fpla/h'd i 

As this Poet, on one Side, negleSs finding 
Fault with what is really to be found Fault 
with at Paris^ and giving Dignity to his Poem, 
on the other Side, he rummages for little tri^ 
fling Qrcumftances not worth the Pains of ta-^ 
king Notice of, and names People by their 
Names, which has always fomethmg in it very 
odious. The Truth is, he does not any great 
Injury to Quemud^ in faying he was fj^afi'd 
by him i but that is no Argument of his not 
bein^ to blame for naming him, and wrongfdly 
snaking him, in fome Meafure, ridiculous* One 
would be inclined to fay, that it Was the Poet 
himfelf, who, as he went along, took l3elighC 
in thrufting his Foot into the Mire, and fplalh- 
ing* the Pauengers. 

Nor daring in that Pickle to appear^ 

I laboured to get out, and car'd not where } 

Two plain Verfes, which come futably enough 
mt the Hells of thofe that precede thetn^ and 
on that Score are not altogether deipicable* 

U Whll« 
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T'aiidis que dans un coin en gfrondantje nCeJfuk^ 
Souventfmr m^achever itfurvient une ^luie^ 
On diroit que le Ckl qui [e fend tout en eau^ 
Veuille innotider ces liettx £un 2)eluge nouveau. 



, . Ces vers font tons, fupoC^ qu*a Paris il pletme 
plus fbuvent qu'ailleurs, & que les Pluiesy fbient 

glus abondant^ Hors de Id cette Pluie, quelque 
itxi d^crite qu'elle foit, pourroit bien 6tre ici de 
trop. On diroit que D**^ ^. le fpirituel D * * *, 
ainfi que les hommes du commun, fe trove reduit 
d parler du Terns, des Vents & de la Pluie, pour 
lb tirer d'afFaire* 



SPowr traverfer la rue^ au milieu ^de rOrage^ 
Un ais fur deux f avis former un itroit paffage. 
Leplns bardi Zaquais tiy marcbequ^en tremblant. 
Ilfautfourtantfafferfur cepnt chancel ant. 



' Nous compterons ces vers parmi les bons : ils 
dterivent un inconvenient de Paris, & le d(§crivent 
bien. Mais que ne faute-t^il ce Ruifleau, com- 
me il a faut^ les vingt autres ? En voici la raifbn, 
qui commence par \xxiEt\ 9c non pas par un Cir, 
' comme les raifons ordinaires. 



Et 
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While grumbling in the Comer of a Stifeet; 
I ftay'd to ckan the Dirt, and dry the Wet* 
Thus pofted, thus employed, while I remainM^ 
To plague me woriei if poflSble, it rain*d^ 
And pour'd as if the. Skies were to he drained | 
A« if another Flood would fall to dirowp 
' The Place, and to a Sea convert;the Ibsvn* 

Thefe Verfed are good, foppafing that it nin% 
bftener at Paris than elfewhere, and the Rains 
there were more excelfive : Othcnunife this Shower 
of Rain, how well &evtr it may have Aeen deP 
crib'd, may very y^eOi be here looFd upon as 
Ibperfluous. It induces one to thinik, that Moo- 
iieur BoiUaUj the bright, the witty Boileau^ sus 
well as other Men of an ordinary Genius, fin^a 
himfelf reduc'd to bring in Storms and Rain 
to extricate him from a Nonplus. 

To crofs the Street, the Waters rlfing highi 
Slight Boards a- thwart the flowing Kennels lie i 
' The boldeft lackey trembled when he pafs^d, 
And the moft hafiy there forgot his ^afte: 
Like others, I the tottering Plank muft pafs, 
Or ftay, and ftill be wetter where I was« 

Well redcon thefe Verfes among the good 
ones: They defcribe an Inconveniency o£Parh^ 
and defcribe it wclL But, why does he not 
leap this Kennel, as he leaped the twenty others ? 
Here follows the Realbn, which fin the jFr^ft. 
Vide.] begins with an £t, \^And\ and not with 
a Qrr^ [For\ like other ordinary Reafoas. 

tJa The 
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Ef Us mmbreux T'orrens qui tomhent Jes gtmtieres^ 
Groffijfant Ui^RuiJfeaux^ en ontfait 4es Rivieres. 

L^caii qui tonil)e abondamment dcs Goutieres 
pourroit bien dans la Poefie former des Torrents, 
mais non des Torretts qui grojlffent les RMtJfeanx 8c 
en font des ftivieres. Cette gtadation reprefente 
rOrdre de la Nature, 8c alors ces Torrens poeti* 
ques n'ont plus lieu.^ A cela prb ces vers font 
beaux. Ton ne iauroit mieuz d&:rire ce qui fe 
pafTe i Paris daos le terns des grandes Pluies. Au 
refte, s'il ieft permis de deviner, en pallant) pour* 
quoi, aux ddpens du Bon-fens, le Gvr par ou its de-r 
voient commencer fe trouve cbangl en un Et^ 
c*eft, je penfe qu'un fecond Car leluivoit de trop 

Sb, 8c que Toreille delicate du Fran9ois ne iauroit 
porter deujc Car G pr^ Tun de Tautre. 



yy t^ff^ ^ trihucham 5 mais tnalgri Pemiarras^ 
Lafrajeur de la Nuit pricifite mesfas. 

Ces vers encore font bons^ ils achevent de 
peindre rincommoditd deb rues de Paris inon* 
d^es. 



Carjitit que du foir ks Ombres facifiques^ 
^*un double udemt font fermer les SoutiqueSj 
^ue retiri chez lui^ le faijitle Marcband^ 
Va revoitfes billets^ f$ comperfon argent 5 
Redans le Mar cbi-fiet^ tout efi calme ^ tranquille, 
Zes voknrs a Vinjlant Cem^arent de la Ville^ 

Cette 
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The Waters, which fiom Spouts in Torrents fell, 
To Rivers fbon the roaring Kennels fwell. 

The Waters which fall in abundance from 
Spouts, may, in Poefy, very welLform T^rrenU^ 
But not Torrents which fmll Kennels fo very 
much as to make Rivers of them/ This Gra- 
dation reprefents the Order of Nature, and then 
thefe Poetick Torrents take Place no longer. 
Thi§ excepted, thefe Verfes are good •, nor can 
what paffes at Paris^ in great Rains, be better 
defcrib*d. As to the reft, if, en pajfant\ we may 
have Leave to guels, why, repugnant to good 
Senfe^ the Fory with which they ouglit to be* 
gin, IS transformed iirto an And j it is, I fancy, 
becaufe a fedond For follows it too. cloie at 
the Heels, and becaufe the delicate Ears of the 
French are not able to bear with two Fot's fo 
near each other. 

I tripp'd in paffing, but approaching Night 
Quickened my Speed as it increased my Fright. 

Thefe Verfes are, likewife, good 5 they com- 
pleat the Defcription of the Incommodity of the 
Streets of Faris^ when over-flown with great 
Rains. 

For when the peaceful Shades the Skies oblcure, 
And Shops ate (hut, and Chains defend the Door 5 
When o^er his Bags the gia<l Mechanick looks, 
His Bills examines, and his guilty Books ^ 
When ev'ry Thing at the Marcbe-Neufs in Peace, 
Then the Thieves fally, and the City ficze : 

U ^ . Thi« 
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Ccttc Defcription encore eft belle, fc Ton y 
reconnoit Pans. Mais la circonftance de la 
trattquilUtS du Marcbe-neufz quelque chofe de pe- 
tit, & ne rencherit point fur les Boutiques fermees 
ic fur le Marcbatid retire j 8c le dernier vers, qui 
d'ailleurs feroit txhs bon, a le d^faut de fe rapor- 
ter a cette circonftance. On diroit que la tratt- 

fuilUte du Marcbe-neufy eft le fi^nal qui donne 
ieu aux Voleurs de s'emparer de la Ville. II fe- 
loit rendre cette tranquility plus gdnerale, Sc telle 
qu*elle regardat tout Paris, puifque c'eft de tout 
Paris qupleis Voleurs s^emparent. ici, le Pocte perd 
encore une belle occahon de bllmer : Ce n'eft 
guere pour fuWifter que Ton vole i Paris, ou du 
moins ce n*eft pas ce qui y rend le nombre des 
Voleurs fi grand j on y vole pour avoir de quoi 
foiirnir au Train de vie qui y eft ordinaire. 



Ze bois le plus funefe^ 1$ le moins frequent i^ 
£/i, aufrix de ^aris^ un lieu dejiireti. 
JlMbeur done i celm qu^une affaire imprivki 
^nga^e unpeu trop tard au dUour d'une rue y 
Jiien tut quatre Bandits^ lui [errant les cttez: 
jLa Sourfe : ilfaut fe rendre j m bien non^ refiftez^ 
jifin que votre mort^ de tragique ntimoire, 
S^efmaJfacresfameM ailte grt^r I'ffiftcire. 



Ct 



\ 
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This Defcription is, likewife, fmart enough, and 
it gives us an Idea of Varh. But the Pacifick- 
nefs of the Marcbe-Neuf carries with it fome- 
thing very mean, and does little Credit to the 
Bills and guilty Booh of the glad Mecbanick ^ 
and tihe laft v erfe, which is, otherwife, very 
good, labours under the Defed of depending 
\iipon that Circumftance. On^ might imaging, 
that the Calmnef^ of the -Mirci^iV^/was th^ 
Signal which gave Room l^r the Thieves to Jieze 
the City. This Calmnefs fliould have been made 
more general, and fuch as might have inclu- 
/ded all Parisy firice it was all Paris that the 
Thieves Jiez^d. Here, again, the Poet lofes a 
very proper Occafion of exerting his Satyrick 
Faculty: It is very feldoili that People rob at 
Paris for bare Subfiftence 5 or, at lea^, it is not 
that which makes the Number of Felons fo 
great : They rob there in order to get where- 
withal to lupport the voluptuous Manner of 
Living in Pradice. 

No Wood, where bloody Murderers retreat, 
But what's ftill fafer than a Taris Street ? 
Wretched the Man whom Bufinef^^ keeps abroad, 
The Danger would, be lefs to trufl; the Road[, 
If thro' an AlUy he's oblig'd to go^ 
. *Tis Odds but he in Ambuih finds the Foe: 
Befet by Rogues, faluted widi a Curfe, 
'Tis well if they're contented with his Purfc; 
If he refifts they cut his Throat, and then 
His Death's recorded by fome Ballad Pen j 
Or fung in Doggrel Vcife, or ferves tp fill 
The Talcs of Maflac^ecs, and Weekly Bill. 

U4 This 
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C3e morceau qui nous repr^fente cc qui (e pafle 
) Paris, & qui s*y pafle aflc^ fouvent pour marker 
d'entrcr dans une Satire, pout, je crois, pafler pour 
cje qu'il y a dc meilleur. Ceft un trait de peinture 
naturel fc h^rdi, qui frape comme venant de main 
de maitre. En efiet, on diroit qu'un Maitre n'a 
touchi i cette Piece que par^ci par-l^, comme il 
eft ordinaire aux Peintres fameux, de relever de 
quelques traits les Ouvrages de leurs Aprentifs, & 
4e les faire pa0er eiifuit fous leor nom. 

f^uur moi qu^une Ombre itonne^ accabli de Sommeil^ 
I'ous les jours je me concbe avecque le SoleiL 
Jdais en mA.chambre ifeine ai-je iteint la Inmier^^ 
^ttV/ ne tn^ejl pus fermis defermer l^f^ufi^^. 



Ces vers ne font plus de la meme force ; le 




Sommeily qu'en eft une beaucoup plus naturelle Sc 
plus forte. A ces circonftances, il en BJo&te un^ 
autre aflez plaifante : il fe coucbe avec le Soleilj 
& il eteht la Lumiere. 



(Pes Filcux efftrmtez^ ^un ccup depiftolet^ 
£l?rml^^t mafenttre^ ^ percent nwn v^fer, 



CVH 
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This Fragment, which reprefents to us what 
is tranfa£tea at Parh^ and which happens of- 
ten enough to deferve a Place in a Satyr, may, 
I belifevc, pafs for fbme of thp bett of the 
whole. It is a Stroke bold and natural, which 
ftrikes as done by a Mafterly Hand. In Ef- 
fect, one would be apt to think, that this Piece 
had been touch'd by a Matter, only here and 
tKcre, as famous Painters commonly epjkfeUifli 
the Performances of their Difciples with fome 
Strokes, and then mak^ them pafs under their 
own Name. 

For me, my Bufipefs with the Day is done 5 
I regulate my Setting with the Sun : 
Faft then my Doors, my Shutters clofe I teep, 
And when he goes to Bed, I'd go to Sleep : ~ 
But *tis in vain in Town to hope for Reft, 
For Sleep the Eyes, and Quiet flies the Breaftj 
And Scarce my Candle's out before I find 
1^0 Eafe is there, or for the Eyes or ^ind .* 

Here is no longer the Force and Energy that 
appeared in the foregoing Lines, The Poet fays, 
that he fets with the Sun^ becaufe fgs the Ori*^ 
ginal h^s it J be is afraid ^ even, of a Sbaddow^ 
that is his chief Reafon •, and he adds, as by 
the Bye, that be' d fain Sleeps which isamucn 
ftronger and more natural Reafon for going to 
Bed early. To thefe Reafbns he joins another 
pleafant enough *, be lies down with tbe Sm^ and 
puts out bis Candle. 

Some defp^fate Burglarer hU Piftol fires,. 
Kor always innocent of Blood retires 5 
The Ball thro' Windows and thro' Curtain flies, 
An4 fear pr^fents the Rpbber to my Eyes. 

. Thi« 
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Ceft un hazard Hen eztrordinaife ^ae belux-lj, 
tc qui ne doit point Stre compt^ parnu les incom- 
moditez de Paris.^ H auroit autre ohofe a dire 
fur les Filaux^ qui les caradldriferoit mieuz, Sc de 
tons Per(bnnages que le Poete pouvoit leur faire 
jooer, il nV en a peiit^toe aucun de iS recherche 
que ceku de leur cuire tirer ce coif de pifiolety ni 
qui les diftingue moins des Voleurs. Au refle, 
ces fix Ters, aufli-bien que plufieurs autres de ce 
Poeme, ne font rien moins que des vers aifez ft: 
libres, dont la Rime foit heureufe ^ elle efl trop 
diarg^, trop clou^e au vers. Ce Poete avoit 
raiibn de vouloir aprendre de Moliere Vart de U 
tromer^ ft fi plufieurs de ces Poepes reflembloient 
i celui*ci, on pourroit dire qu'il avoit raifon de 
vouldr aprencure de lui Vart de ne rimer plus. 



y^entens crier far tout^ au jneurtre, tm fn*aJfoffinei 
OUi lefeu mm 4^frmdre i la mat fin voiftiie^ 



I. 



1 Lps, Afajfinatsj qooi que frequens a Paris, ne 
pas au point qo'il en donne I'id^e, en fai* 



le font pas au point qn , 

ftnt crier par tout au meurtre, 8c les Embrafemens 
ny font pis plus ordinairesiqu'ailleurs •, peut-6tre 

m£me 
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This is ail Accident of a very extraordinary 
Natufe, and which has no Room to be reckoned 
among the - Incommodities of Pam. Something 
elfe might have been faid concerning the Tbievesj 
which would have charaderiz'd them much bet- 
ter J and of all the Parts our Poet could have 
made them aft, there would not, perhaps, have 
been one fo inconfiftent, fb far fetch'd as that 
of making them fire their Kftolt, or that lefs 
diftinguiflies a Felon or Robber. As fcr the 
reft thefe laft (c) fix Couplets, as well as fe- 
veral others in this Poem, are far from being 
free and eafy Verfe, commendable for their 
lucky unaffeded Rhimes: No, they are too 
much forced, and, as it were, rivettid into the 
Tails of their xet^peSdve Verfes. This Poet was 
in the Right to have a Defire to learn o£Mo* 
Here L'Art de la trouver ^ [The Art of 
finding it.^ and if many of his Poetick Per-! 
fbrmances are like this, one might fay, that 
he would have been in the Right to have learn'd 
L'Art de ne rimer plus. £The Art of 
rhiming no more. 

Hark! Murder! Help me ! Help ! I hear 'em cry, 
Thieves ! Thieves ! And ferenaded thus I lie. 
Now Fire they tell me's in our Neighbour's Houfe, 
And from my Bed, in mortal Dread I rouze : 

AiTafEnations, tho' frequent enough at Paru^ 
are not, however, fo very common as the Idea 
he gives us feems to intimate, nor go they 
foch a Length as to falute one's Ears fb often 

with 



(c) they are fa in the Englifc, the' lut p» Vitfes in the 
French. 



\ 
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mSme 1'^ ibnt-ils moins qu'en aucune lautre 
0ande ViUe, ft que ce^ft le Poete qui met ici le 
fen ^ une maifm poor fe tirer d'afiaire. 



TremUantf ^ demi mort^ je me kve kce kr nir^ 

Et fouvent fans fourfoint je cours ttmte la nuit. 
Car kfeuy dont la flame en ondes fe diploie^ 
Fan de nStre earner uiiefeconde Troie j 

Vous diriez que tout fbn carrier eft reduit en 
cendres, que le feu le pourfuit dans (a fuite ^ 8c 
mSme que cela lui arrive fouvenU 



Oi main Grec affami^ maint avide Jtrgien^ t 
Au frdvers de char bans va filler le "Trcien. 

Ce Rllage acheve de donner Tid^e d'un grand 
Em]>rafement. 

Bnfin fous mille crocs la Maifon aklmie 
JEntraine aujji lefeu quifeferd enjumie. 



Get Embrafementy comparaHe a celui de 
Troie, & qui Toblige de courir toute la nuit, fe 
reduit enfin a une ,Maifon briilde. Les Evene- 
mens generaux qui fe trovent ramaffez dans cette 
Piece, devroicnt du moins avoir leur exadtitude. 
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with Murder ! Murder ! Nor are Fires more fre- 
quent there than elfewhere^ nay, perhaps, it 
might be made appear that they are even left 
common there than in any other great City, 
and that it is the Poet who here fets a Houfe on 
Fire merely to extricate himfelE 

Half naked firom our Houfe to his I run. 
All Kight in Tenror that 'twill take our own $ 
The raging Flaincs our Neighbourhood deftroy. 
And all around is. like a fecond Troy. 

Would not one imagine, that his whole Neigh- 
hourbood was reduced to Aihes, that the Flames 
were* purfuing him clofe at the Heels, and even 
that all this happened very frequently ? 

Where many an Argive Rogue, and greedy Greek^ 
Thro' Fire and Aflxes Trojan Plunder feek. 

I 

This Hufider compleats the Idea of a mofi Ia« 
mentable Conflagration. 

Down with a thoufand Cracks the Fabrick fails. 
And bare at laft are left the burning Walls 5 
The Fury of the Flames the Ruins broke. 
And the choak'd Fire is loft itfelf in Smoke. 

This mighty Conflagration, comparable to that 
©f Troy, and which oblig'd him to (d) run all 
Vight long, at length dwindles to the burning 
of one {e) Houfe. The general Incidents which 
we meet with pil'd up together in this Piece, 

ought 

(/) S9 fays the Origiimh Vide, 
(«) As in the French. 
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ft 6tre par*U au deiliis de la Critique ^ maK il &tp 
dra nous contenter de la beautd particuliere des 
vers. Ces deux ici font tr^ beauX) ft peignent 
bien la chole. Ceft doxnage qu'ils en ren verient 
tant d'autres. 



^ tm retire donc^ encore pJde iTeffroi : 

Mus kjeur efi yenu quandje rentre cbef^moL 

Jefaiifeur re^er un effert imaik: 



Ces trois vers peuvent, je crois, Stre mis an 
nuigdesbons^ ils font fimples ft fans Efprit. II 
y a un peu plus d'Efprit dans celui qui fuit, ft il 
vaut un peu moins. 



Ce »Vj? qu^i frix iPsrgcnt ju^w dart en cette Ville. 



Ne diroit-on pas que le Sommeil (e vend a Paris 
que c'eft ^ tant par heure^ ou i tant par nuit 
qu'onydort? 

Ilfaudroit dans Fenclos tun vafie hgement^ 
Avoir loin de la rut un autre aj^artment* 



Cdt 
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ought at Icaft to have their Share of Exaft* 
nefs, and in that Point to have kept out of 
the Reach of Criticifin : But I perceive we muft 
alone content ourlelves with the particular Beau- 
ty of the Vcrfes. Thefe laft V erfes are verir 
good, and paint the Thing extremely well : It 
IS Pitjr that they knock on the Head fo many 
others* 

Still pale with Fear, I to my Hooie retam*d. 
And every Tbing> methought, about me bum*d i 
'Twas light before I to my Lodging carne^ 
But to my Bed both Day and Kight*s the fame : 

Thefe Verfes majr, I fancy, be likewife rank'd 
in th0 Number of the good ones: They are 
plain, and without abundance of Wit There 
is fbmewhat more Wit in what follows, tho' 
not without Blemifh. 

I lay me down to reft, {br Reft I pray. 
Which nope can have, in Town, unlefs diey pay. 
At y^m, Sleep, like other Things is fold,^ 
And you mufl purchaie your Repofe with Gold : 

Would not any Body (wear, that, at Parls^ 
Sleep was fold at fo much by the Hour,' or that 
People Jlept at fiich a fet Price per Night ? 

Room within Room, at Rates exceffiv^, hire, 
And far from thofe which front the Street retire ; 
*Ti$ well if you the Noife from thence can keep. 
And if in any Comer you can Sleep. 



He 
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Ccft trop sWeter fur ce qui regarde (bii 
ScMiuneil. Au lieu de nonA dire comme quoi on 
ne peut pas^ dormir i Paiis, ou ypaiTer tranquil- 
kment la Koit, Sc d'apiiier la^deflus, il pouvoit 
ft pkdndre de ce qa'on n'y peut pas pafler tran* 
quiilement le Jour, qiu'oii nyeft ]^nt afbi,£i 
caufe du grand iiombre de gens dont il faut efliiiei 
lea Vifites. Get inconvenient doit 6tre tr^-grand 
pour un Homme d'efprit, pour un Poete &meuz, 
Sc il convient mieux a la Satire ^ c'eft fur ce pied 
li gu'il feroit boa d'avoir loin de la ne un autre 
apattement. 



Tarts efifmr un Ricbe un Tan de Cocngne* 

Pas trdp Fait de Cocagne^ puilque tant6t lefeu 
prertd a la maifon voifine^ que tantot oh eft menac^ 
d'un Deluge nouveau \ que les filoux tirent des 
ctmps de pifiolet & font crier an mei^rtre que le bruit 
des Cloches^ des Vents Sc de la Qrele font mourir les 

Spns, ftqne le Riche Ini m6me eft renverfSdans 
on Carroffey qui fe trouve jett^ dans un tas de 
boue dans un^tfMJ tas. 



Sens fortir de la FiUe^ it troiive la Campagne* 
II feut dans pm yardin^ toutfeuplid^arbresverdSf 
Receler le Tr interns au milieu des Hivers^ 
Etfimlam le Tarfum defes plantesfleuries^ 
Aller entrerenirfes douces reveries. 



Foulef 



\ 
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^ He dwells by much too long upoil his Slee^^ 
ivg. Inftead of •acquainting us, in fuch prolii 
Terms; that People cannot reft as they would 
at Paris J for the Noiies they hear in the Nighty 
he might rather have complain'd of his not 
having an Hour, in the Dajr to himfelf, by 
R^albn of the Multiplicity of Vifitors, with Vhofe 
Impertinende he was continually pefter'di T^is^ 
indeed, would have been a very great Incon^ 
Veniency to a Man of Wit, a femous Poet, and 
a much properer Subjedl for Satyr ; Upon this 
Account, it would be very proper he (hoiild 
retire far from thpfe Rooms which front the Streets 

^dHs 18 for the &fck a giorious Place^ * 

I 
Not fo very glorious a Place neither, all Things 
confiderM i iirice, every ;iow and then, a Neigb* 
hours Houfe tahs Fire^ one is threatened with 
another Deluge^ the' Thieves* fire their BJfoU thro* 
WindoiPs and Cyrtains, People . erv out Murder^ 
•the Tintamarre of Bells, the Jf^nas and the Rain 
kill folks, and the 1{;V6 themfelves art frequently 
overturn d in tlieir Coaches, and left fprawling 
in the Mire^ a ^f^eat Heap of Mire. [ ^^* ^^C 
French.'] 

m 

Prom Town they, when they pleaie, to Country pafs ) 
"Within the Walls they have their Grots and Groves^ 
Their flow'ry Gardens, and their green Alcoves t 
In Midft of Wintet? they enjoy the Spring, 
And hear the captive Birds in Cages fing} 
The City Air's perfumM with Sylvan Sweats, 
And lonely Walks are joined to crowded Streets | 
Where he wIio*s rich inay' on his Wealth employ 
His Thoughts, and fweetly his dearfelf enjoy. 

X TrampU. 
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Fouler in ParfuMy eft une expreilion hardie, 8c 
U Penf^e Teft aufC : A Paris les Jardins ne pr^- 
fentent point en hiver des Flantes fieuries a fouler • 
Mais ^uand oela feroit, il n'y auroit pas la dequoi 
remplir Tid^e d'un Fais de Cocagne^ ft fi la Yille 
de Paris I4 donne, c'eft par de tout autres ^ndroits. 
Ce Pais ie Cocagne^ de quelque maniere qu'cn 
Tei^tende, eft une conclufion a laquelle on ne s'at-^ 
tend point dans une Poeme (ur les Incommoditez 
de Paris, 



Mdi$^ mot J grace au 2)eftin^ quiff aim feu nilieu 
Je me loff ok jepiis^ f$ commS il flait k 2)ieu. 



D'abord Ie Poete • a im chez fol au voiCnage 
d'un Serrurier ^ ai)res cela il innmie qu il a un 
Apartmeftt^ quand il dit, que poiir dormir il en 
faudroit avoir un autre. Ici il n'a nt feu m lieu \ 
Ie tout en vingt^uati^e heures de feins. N'eft-ce 
pas \ifur la Scene J en Unjour^ renfermer des annees } 
Mais c*eft quil importe davantage de lui relever, 
q*eft que, finiflant comme il a commence, il fait in- 
tervenir Dieu mal a projpos \ Dteu Sc Ie Defiin^ 9c en 
park d'une maniere mdigne, Ceft qu'un pcu d'Ef^ 
prit fort, qui met au^deffus des Sentimens vulgaires, 
&it bien.^ cela donne un«air cavalier qui impofe 9c 
feit honneur dans Ie monde. En cela Ie Poete n'i- 
mite pas fon modelle : Horace non-leulement pro- 
nonce avec refpedl les noms de Jupiter Sc diApoUon^ 



mais 
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Tramfle on Perfumes, [as in the Original. Vide.'] 
is a bold Eipreffioo, and the Thought is alfe 
bold/ The Gardens at Bin* ♦prefent us not, 
in Mii-Winterj' with fimery Plants to tread upon. 
But even if all that was real ^ad, it would not 
be fufficient to furnifh out an Idea of uh Pais 
ie Cocaine, [a glorious Place {\ and if the City of 
Bir» deferves that Title, moflr other Places do 
the fami^ After wtet Manner foev^r this Pais 
ie Cocagne^is to be uiiderftood, it is a Conclu*^ 
fion onf.did not expedl in a Poem concern- 
ing the Incommodities of P(vri$. 

But \ thank Fate, whoVe neither Hou&nor Home, 
Am glad if any one will make me Room 5 
To fleep Vm forcM to hire aDothcr's Bed, 
Lodge where lean, and where by Chance I'm led. 

At firft, our Poet has a Homem the Neigh- 
bourhood of a Smith : Afterwards, he iniinuates, 
that in order to get a little Sleep,, he muil:*take 
a new Lodging : Heire he has neither Houfe nor 
Home*, and all this within four and twenty 
Hours. Is not this/nr la Scene, en nnjour, ren* 
fermer des Annies ? But what he moft deferves 
to be taken up for is, that, concluding as he 
began, he, difrefpedfully, introduces Qod ^ Qoi 
and Fate *, and that after a very unworthy Man* 
ner. He does it becaufe he is of Opinion, that 
a little ftrong Wit, alias Libertinifm, which 
exalts one ab(5ve vulgar Sentiments, does well j 
that gives one a Gentleman-like Air, which 
makes one eftecm'd and honoured in the World. 
But in this our Poet does iiot intimate hisMo- 
del : Horace, not only pronounces the 2James 
of Jupiter* and Apollo with Reference, but even 

X 2 adorztt 
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sn^8 il pare meme plofieurs de (es Fo^es de 
Sentimens r^ligieux-, il fe fait glorie de les 
avoir, k il veut qile les Rotnaitts les aient de 
in6me qu'ils rcfpcftent les Dieux. Pour Vimle^ 
qui eft un Poete faw defaut^ outre qu'il fiit dq la 
Religion le grana miSrite de fbn Heros, du j^ieuz 
Enee^ les plus beaux endroits de fbn Poeme tirent 
kur beautd des Sentimens r^ligieux qile Ton j re- 
marque. Mais Virgile Sc Horace valoitnt pajr le 
CoBur autant que par TEfprit ^ ils ne fe regloicnt 
pas fur le gofit qu Peuple, mais, en Gcnies fib 
perieurs, ils en regloient le Goiit. La pliipart de 
ceux qui prennent au jour'd'hui le npm de Poetes^ 
pourroient bien n'^tre que des Genies fub^lternes^ 
des Imitateurs des Poetes. Ou ils ne fentent pas 
les grandes Folies des Hpmmes, les Folies en 
vogue, ou ils font Peuple eux mSmes. Au.rcfte, 
comme il n*y a rien de plus trifte que de n'avoir 
pas les Sentimens de Religion, qui font le M^rite 
de I'Homme, il n'y a rien de plus ISche que de 
n*ofcr pas faire paroitre ces Sentimens, lors-qu*on 
les a, d*€tre Homme, & d'avoir honte de ce qui 
fait V«ffentiel de rHumanit^, . 
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adorns feveral of his Poems with religious Sen- 
timents 5 He glories in poffeffing them himfelf,^ 
and is defirous that the Romaits ftiould, like- 
wife, be pbffefs'd of them,# and that, they fhould 
revere the Gods. As for Virgil^ who was a 
Pdet without Faulty befides his making the chief 
Merit of his Hero, the pious JEmeas^ to cohfift 
in Religion, the Beauty of the fineft Paffages 
in his Poem lies in the religious Sentiipents 
wherewith they are embellilh'o. But VirgU and 
Horace are no lefs to be admir*d for the Beauty 
of their Minds, than for the Sprightlinefs of 
their Wit and Genius \ they did 'not regulate 
their Thoughts according to the Tajfte of the 
Publick, .but like Men ot fuperior Genius, theyi 
regulated that/ The Majority of thole who, 
in our Days, affume the Name of Poets, may 
very well be looked on only as Subalterns, 
Men of low Genius, Imitators of the Poets ; 
They either are blind to the Follies of Man- 
kind, fo the Follies in Vogue, or elfe they are 
themfelves Bke the^ reft of the Vulgar. As to 
the reft, as there is nothing more deplorable 
than not to have^ Sentiments of Religion, in 
which Man's Merit confifts, h there is nothing 
more pufilanimous than' not to dilplay thofe 
Sentiments, when one is poflefs'd of them, to' 
be a Man, 'and to be afliam'd of what is the 
very Effential of Humanity. 



But 
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Bat wittt ! Is this one of the applauded Poems 
of France^ one of the ten or twelve Satyrs of 
its famous Poet > And does Paris aflbrd Monfieur 
Boileau nothing but fins ! This Gty, fays Ije, 
abounds with all Sorts of Inconveniencies ; We 
hear Noifes all Night lon^, which* hinder us 
from fleeping : *At break ofDay the Tradefmen 
begin to worl^, and the Noife redoubles : There 
are Storms of Wind and Hail: Thp' Streets are 
crowded^ and conlequently very incommodious 
fi)r Paflengersy ^nce the Throngs are fometimes 
lb very great, that People are thereby interrtipted 
firom their urgent Afiairs, by not beiii^ able to 
get along : Thoie who are out late at Night, ar« 
in Danger of falling into the Hands of Robbers : 
To little Purpofe it is there to' go to Bed in Hopes 
of Keft ^ &r {bme neighbouring Houfe or other 
takes Fire^ and one is ezpos'd to new Terrors 
and Vexations : Paris is a fit Place for none but 
tjie Rich, who p(s their Lives glorioufly ; and 
the Poet, iiot being^ of that Number, paftes there 
his Time but very indifferently,— This is a Sum- 
mary of what, in florid Terms, thisPoetick Per- 
(ormance acquaints us with, and which is veiy 
little worthy our Knowledge. The whole is of 
no Manner of Value, either for the Wit or good 
.$enj(e it contains •, nor has it any thing to recom* 
mend it as a Poem, excepting the bare EzprelEon 
alone : That is what it has Poetical in it. A An- 
gle Profaick Verfe, that is, a Verfe which^exprefles 
Itfelf in ordinary Terms, is confider'd as an 
unpardonable Fault in a Piece of Poetry ^ with 
much more Reafbn, then, may a Poem, intirely 
Profaick^ a Poem that lays nothing at all, be con- 
fider'd as a bad Performance, among Poetick Per- 
formances. Where is the Profaick to be met with 
but in the Exjreffion > If that is true j iftheEx- 

prefCon 
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prcflion is all the Adf antage Poefy has over Profe, 

Foefy is veij inconiiderable. But that is not the 

Cafe : This Language cS the Gods, as the Poets 

term 'it, ought to tell us fubHme Things, aikl 

* lilcewife to tell them us after a fublime Manner } 

hence it proceeds, that Mediocrity in Poefy is 

look'd upon as a Fault ^ and this one would take 

to extend as well over the Senle as over the Eiy 

prell^on. It is certain, that to dreis up ordibiry 

Thoughts in fine Ezpreflions is givii^ us the Ap 

pearances of Poefy, and not Poefy itlelE But m 

this Piece, perhaps, Fault might l>e likewifb 

found with the Expreifion, nay even with the 

very Rhime, which ought to be one of the chief 

Ornaments of a Poetick Performance | I have A* 

ready, en paffant^ drop'd a Word on that Subjedri 

I know not whether or no I am in the Right It 

feems t(9 me, that the Rhime, in order to give a. 

good Grace to Yerft, ought not^ to contain the' 

EiTential, but fome Circumfiatice only i that it 

c^ght to enU>ellifh as well as finiih it, and to have 

fomething in it free and fportiiig } and that the 

Yerfe have as little Dependance upon it as pofli^ 

ble. Thefe of this Poet have none erf that Beauty: 

The Senfe very ^fteh de]^nds upon the Rhime, 

which makes his Verfes rather hobble than foar. 

In Regard to the Senfe, were it worthy of Poetick 

Numbers, this Defeft ought to be over-look*d j but 

that excepted, iince the Eflential of Poefy is here 

wanting, it confequently ftarts a firefh Reafbn fctf 

placing this Sat3rr in the Rank of ordinary Poems. 

feut every celebrated Poet may, perhaps, to i 

certain Pbiijt, have it in his Power to eftablifh a 

Piece, in ranking it among his other Produftions, 

as Sovereigns have it in their Power to ennoble 

any of their Subjeds, or legitimate their fpurious 

Off-fpring, If that were fo, our Criticifin would 

reach 



y 
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reach fiirther than it ought (o go, aad we (hould 
W in the Wrong to condemn this Poem otherWife 
than on the Footing of a Satyr, of which it bears 
the Name without having the Charader. ^nd. if 
we woudd be pofitively bent to have it needs be a 
good Satyrick Piece, there ftill remains one Hole 
ibjr it to creep into, and to become fuch \ but I am 
]K)t.fure we could get it to pafi upon the World : 
I mean to confider it as une Piece chagrined a pee^ 
,wjh Piece^ wWetn the Poet has amafs'd all the 
Incidents he could think of to put out of Humour^ 
not a reafbnable Man, which is the Aim of com** 
monSatyrs, but Incidents which work thatEfiefl 
upon capricious whimfical Perfons, who fret at 
every Thing that does not hit their Tafte. This 
is a Charader which really deferves to be def^ 
crib'd. Upon a Footing of this Nature, indeed, 
this Poem may very well be calFd a Satyr ^ and 
'it muft be allowed, thaf, generally (peaking, the 
Poet has handled his Subjeft mighty well 

This, Sir, if xpy Memory has not ^il'd me, is 
the very Criticifm we made upon Monfieur Boi* 
lean's Satyr, except it was that we were fbme« 
what more particular. To have made a better 
Criticifm, we fhould have had a better Piece 
to work upon : But Monfieur VAbbe , who 
prefented this to us, probably thought, he muft 
give us one which did not treat of Matters of too 
iublime a Nature, and one that, atleaft, was not 
beyond our Comprehenjfion ^ and therefore he 
pitch'd upon this, as rather eafy to be criticised 
upon, than proper to furnifti out Matter for a 
good Criticifin. Adieu, dear Sir 5 I make ac- 
count foon to follow my Epiftle, and in a fe\r 
Days to have the Pleafure of embracing you, 
as being, &c, 

FINIS. • 
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L0<vs (Bfiglifi) very abfurd^ with refped to Marriages^ Arrefis^ 
Thefts 6i, 8pc 

tsrtiioM defchb'd JU ^^* 

M 

Hethod the Author pttrfues, with relation to his Work. His 

great Exaditude. Truth his principal Objed i 

Jdercbants. The Englijb Traders differ very much from other 

Nations, and in what. Something very particular in their 

Charader . 9 

Meumers hired , very much ufed in MnglanJ, the Reaibn why, 

not altogether unneceflary 15 

Mffirejfes (kept) by Btigfifi Husbands very commoa 3S 

MeuntA^ue Houfe deicrib'd 73 

The Monument. Remarks upon it. 81 

N 

Nature juftly imitated ih Comedy, makes it pleafc: Defeds 
of the Engiifi ones in that re^ed. A comicalr Compariibii zzt 

O 

Opprejften, The Englifi free from it 4 

Opera (^Ertgljp) its ChatA^CT ji 



The INDEX. 



Pi«A, xkt Jbigl^ noti% muck addiaed to it, as is commo&lf 

iinagia'd 2 
Prsjm&i. The Bngitfi greatly prejudic'd in Favour of their owa 

Nation 1 

JPfifim in BngUnd^ very ill governed <4^ 68 

Vnfjufj in Bm£^nd^ puniih^akit fiightly . 6f 

P^trk (St. 94aifi^s) beautifully deibrib'd 77 

St. PiMr/*! Church. Pleafant Reaoark on ic 80 

WOfdlM of the B'/yrib and fiiD^/^ Naaoii& 174 

B^cbejtef (Earl of) hisCharafter, his merry ProjeA 12, 

MUligion, evcrv 'Englifbman fcems to form one. .No I^ocrites. 

Great Numbers of Fanaticks. Many truly pious 14 

]Bdngi in Mytde-Parh An Account of it. Defiga of it 5^ 

lipoma fiC0f, much read by Bit;/^ Women ;9 

^fifVfdnifs g£ the Bm;^//]^ to Strangers, defended, Particu* 

larly cenlur'd by the Fuwb , 59*' 

M.90fin^ the JBfi^/^ dare makeuiie of theirs 171 



^had^ell, Poet-Iaureat. His ill Treatment of MoJiiers^ flrft * 
plundering, and then railing at him. The little Judgemejat 
in his Alterations. Pan of a Scene quoted &om' Shsikueir^ 
Mifer: 15. Very wittily cenfur'd 45, ^6> ^f 

'Stage. Its IJfe zf 

Sutloin of Beef, the Emblem of the Englifi Pro^rity 40 

Scolding very common in England. Charader of the thames 
Watermen- King Charles II. put out of Countenance by 
one of them 40 

Suicide very fafliionable in England- An odd Story of one of 
their Noblemen that fhot himfelf, to revenge himfelf up- 
on his Wife. Another tragi-comical Incident to the fame 
Purpofe 45 

silence of the Bnglifi, in Converfation, mach applauded 5 i 
JSelf'love^ the Enghfi too much addifted to it 60 

Squares in London^ Obfervations on them 7^ 

shops in London, Account of them 85 

Somerfet (Duke of) his Seat at Mfwortb^ fplendid. Retire- 
jnent, Courtci^ %% 

^4 ^' 



Tie r K D E X. 



Ttiftiy, (ttigl'lt) if more nuural, would exttJ mny other in 

iMrtpe. £R;/«i^a Scene for Fallions and Cacaftrophes. Tbc. 

Uaraesnf Aact^iry wtumlically dilguis'd. £x«cuuoii3 on the 

Si>ge cenfur'd ]o 

VMr'atl Story of i jealous EngliJimMtt, tte. 66 

•li!tvrt. A Projed u> lefTea cheir Number. A remarkible 

Moty of one 7j 

Thdmei defcrlb'd. Amulnnena on it jt 

TKttr of LewJtn defcrib'd 7p 

Tti'MV/ in Ltnian. Refledions on chetn Sj 

limfte (iir milUm) CooTuiation with him, hi* great Gvi- 

lity, agreeable Retirement, the Happinefs he cnjoy'd in 'i 

Truth. The EngUfi famoiu for fpeaking it boldly i?t 

W 

Wrkert. The Em;/^ abound with them S 

IFtiiUng, mucii us'd by the Englip. Their ^7am«n walk pure- 
ly to be ;;»'d at. Thar Air excelTively modeft. ;f 
J^OiS, (Bigl'P) the beA in the World. iQ{lances of it. Not 
JmIouj j; 
»-— or Gallantry, no occation to complain of the Laws. ThcJ 
great Piivil^ej 65 
tFh't'^ll de&rib'd 76 
WfJtin^nfitT-Ahhiy delciib'J <•> 



TH E 



THE 

INDEX 

T O T H E 

French Letters. 

Add to the Essay oit 

TRAVELLING. 



RTefLwing, Irok'dupon by the French, as the 
Concern of Life 
AivantagfiS. The Ttimh ignorant of theirs 
Affahilily in Frartit, (he Motives of it 
tdffiSatian, France over-run with ic 

Apifi, the Frearh very much fo in Converf«ion 

Mie'i, Friv^h, a pWfant Sec of Men 

Amliilion of the French, iil-grounded 

Jutbors, Female, in France, fine oneJ 

Jbufe, greit ones in Travelling 

Air of Lnportance got by Travelling 



M'r 



Tbi IVDEX. 
B 

^nffi (Cotmt 4e) t fiunous Writer* Uis Exile. A judicioiis 

Remark ofl his Impatience ia it. I& Sabmiflioa 97, QFt. 

3dgatiiU, The Prencb pmicularly fiunous for it pf 

Bftfwfj. The fnmh very eminent fiir it. Fine Tnfanflffy of it 

107 

BidU'tiionJi, in Vtamt^ a De&riptiaii of U ' 116 

MMviomty inFr«]M», Account of it ia6 

Bo^fillerSy in Fr^dKe, how they treat Strangerii 1^5 

Beamtifml (the) what it is 179 

Bdlzae, his Chafader "^ i\i6 

Boilesm^ his Wridngs applauded, and cenfiir*d 195 

Bel'Bffrit^ deferves to be €oadema*d too 

Miobi of what Kind good ix9 



/ 



Ctifiom^ the Vufuh wholly Slaves to it ^5 

A ■ * always changing among the VfiHA 4fo 

Cemrt-Vfey the Fr^wrfc great Lovers of it 97 

C§mfMr:/atti between the Prench VTomen and Travellers x% i 
Cbara^efy a fine one of the Man dP Merit in Jhranc§. His Ad« 
vantages over chofe of other Nations. Very numerous 
there nz, 

i general of the French very humanej 8^r. 171^ 

Comferfatiom, among the Ftencb^ made to ftiew themfelves 124 
*- in this the French preferve their Libeny 14S 

Chatbsy the French always changing the Paihion of theirs 141 
Contempt f the French have for o£er Nations, filly and ridiculous 

Ce^ntUhy Chara^erof his Writings 189 

Comedy y very proper for the Stage ipo 

Country Life, its Advantages 2H 

Change in Man, not wrought by Trivelling z ig 

Common Travellers, what moft fought after by them Z40 

€hUdreny of Pa;ents that love Pleafure, unhappy 256 

D 

Hreffingy the chief Employment of the prench Ladies* Cai*- 

lel's in the Managejnent of it 115 

J>ehat4chees^ in France, fometimes e^elleac Men ijiB 

Dramatic 



The INDEX 

Bramatick Writers, French^ very eminent ttf 

Di^icnary (Criticil) Brfjrfe the Author, of it veiy ttuA cenfur'd 

197 
Dignify of Man, in what it conCfl$ xzq 

Jdeepread Man, his Charafter 15q 

Very itfelefcto the World ^ji 



Bdftcation, the Trefich very careful to bcftow a proper 6ne 
upon their ChiWrea. Some Errors in it ' no 

BntertainmetitSj the French have a perfed Tafle of them 137 
Bffevtialy of Man, not agreed upon, what it is 2i9x 

M^ftericr^ of Man^ injudicioully our Study ziz6, 



Vrencb, their general Oiarafter 90, 8^<r. 
■ ■I . I » Better to know 'em at Home than Abroad 1 6(S 
Tame, eagerly fought after by the French 95 
JFaviurs of Women. A particular Remark on the -French^ with. 
refpeft to them ihid. 
Foriuney the making it, ftrongly purfiied by the French in ^ge- 
neral 98 
Tormality, the French not at all given to it loi. 
Priendfitpy that of the French not durable 104 
Foreigners^ the French very courteous towards 'em ibid. 
Franknefs, the Fre«fi5> Nation greatly pradife it 109. 
Fhery^ the French vifitto fhew theirs 114 
F//i«tfry much pradis*d by the French 13^ 
Fafiion^ the Extravagance of it in France 140. 

— Very prejudicial to the French on feveral Accounts 143^ 

— Great Excefs of it there 146, Qfc% 

— The great Advantage, and Prejudice it does 150 
Faculties (two) in Man's Underftanding 17^ 
Farniers of the King's Revenues. Their Character 160 
Farce y whdlly ufelefs 190 
Fontaine (La.) A great Cliarafter of his PaWes, His Talei 

cenfur'd 10a. 

flfirid Writers, JVtfWJb, their Charaftep - ao? 

falfe Merit, got by Travelling ^i^ 



T6# INDEX* 

a 

0c9i-$iiifiy the ffrmdl negleft the culciyadng it §t 

fB^od-mnmr^d^ this EzpreiTioa Among the Fttmh, taken in an ill 
Scnfe io8 

4ktnUm§0^ in Btamty Charafter of theoi i xo 

99oi»krHimgj how it ouehc to be 132 

Ssliantffy in Prawcf, Deicription of it 133 

'G4iii/iiif, among the Fnmb, neither deftniStve oor difagreeable 

139 
t?M4 (the) what it is « 179 

^itnleman^ the true oiie> not inmiediately fixrm'd by trayelliiig 

H 

.J&nif4i»f^, the Prmeb praAife it yerftmdtu A fine Inftance 
of it io3,8%. 

M9muty a Word the Vfgmh are mighty laviih of 129. 

Bifiory of Faihioos among the Vnwcb would be ufe&I and en- 
tertaining 1 49. 
Ha$uticr/^ts, Frmub, very skilful and indufthpus 15 3 
Heart of Man, to be chiefly reeulated ^z\ 
Uamaniiy, the fir& Ornament of Man 143^ 



Ulevefsy thought by the Fr$9chy to diftiaguifti particularly the 
Gentleman from the Mechanick 94. 

/nf^/mffTf abounds in Frsnci 126 

Jmproveminty faid to be one Motive of Travelling z 17 

lufinB. Man oiiehc to follow his own zip 

Mmitation, prejudicial to the Mind ^^x; 

K 

Xingt the IPrench love theirs, more than any other Nation in 
the World 1(54 

Xin$wledg§y of the World, faid to be one of the Advantages 
«f Travelling ; contradided z£4 



Tie IKDEX' 



/. 



tkip^ns, the Fr$nct Nation ptrticularly ft 94, Q%. 

Liberty, Pancb, al together whirofical 95 

X^#, by the Frew?^, look'd upon as a Sport, and not in Af^ 

fair of a ferious Nature lai 

Xangaage, the Prench^ lubjed to the Caprices of Fafliion X44 

- Reflexions upon it * " 3VO$ 

X<wi, reprefented by the fr$nck Writers in geoeni, in coo 

alluring Ce lours 1^7 

— — cdoununica^ed In good Earned by dramatic Enteruin- 

ments 191 

tifterSy of THiUf$y witty, but unnatural i g^ 

hjfick Writers, frtnchy their Charader ioft 

langndgiSy the learning them, Ren&n why TraveUen apply 

themfclves to 'em ait 

tibifty of Thought, how obtain'd a 30 

Lights Mao tonuder'd in two Views ^42. 

litjf mry heightened by Travel. I(s pernicious Co^ftquences 2,^ 

M 

MifMliiy of the Meam-monJe in France, whit it 1; z 17 
Military Mtny in /f4iff#, an Honour to it 161 
Man 01 Senfe, what are his Diverfions 184 
MeraiKefiBhm, a French Treatife much applauded, l^ R^he' 
femcault 104 
lUff , d'efirous of knowing all other Things, befokre he knows 
himfclf 2,14 
jkm finely compar'd to Fruits a 17 
MW, Travelling ought to operate upon it chiefly. Its Defed^ itz. 
Han (the), not his Mask, to becondder'd aa^f 
^ - His true Charafter unknown 143 
Uen of Merit, Acquaintance with fhem (aid to be oqc Mo- 
tive for Travell'mg iji 
Man of Merit, his Cbarafter ^ ij^ 
■ we often miftake him 25^ 
Metives of Travelling a 3 S 
|l0iftf/fX and Bafhfuinelii prejudlc'd by Travel 148 
liiiiffiffi, foreign, are prejudicial a^j 
UarriagCy the State of, how prfjudic'd 155 
Uagifiraie$ ought to be very calutious in their Conduft 256 



\ 



N 
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N 

• 

iMMff, fcldom found in Works of Wit 1 80 

^ ■ Whatis its Aim zz^ 

Kurioit^ eachj ic5 peculiar Charafier 259 

o 

^uffde^ and Show, too much valued by (he Fnnchy that riiey 

don^c know the Value of Things p^ 

Obligingy the Ff#».i& very much fb ZO5 

O^er^r, in P^r/i, cenfur'd 15^ 

Opinion the reft of the World have of the French j6^ 

the f ft vcib love to be efteem'd by other People 1 7 ^ 



Jolitpufs^ the Ar^^i^ have a fine Knack at itr A merry De- 
icriptionofit izt 

Vxnegyfick^ tht French Authors write theia oltea 15^ 

VfMife^ fine Refledions on it 136 

FeafantSf in France^ very miferable ' 155 

Teeple of good Sehfe laugh at the French i6f 

Mr/Vy of'Wit, what it is i8i 

Farallel between the Antients and Moderns^ a veiy fine 
Work zoo 

Pretty Things, better (aid by Women than Men 207 

J^arentSy many iiend their Children to travel without knowing 
for what 221 

Public (the) very fond of Travellers 242 

Fhihfiphersy antient, their Charafter i4j 

Ffohity and Sincerity coaifpicuous ftmong the antient Swifs 248 
Patriot^ how he ought to aft 1^7 

fifidlify, the French particularly intoxicated with it 94 

^ixots (Dorr) in Wxc and Behaviour^ as great Fookj as tbofe 

in Converfation I^j 

R 

P^fleBions on the Beau-mende in France i 1 1 

Bj^manceSy Authors of them very much cenfur'.d ^5^ 

'^kes of Qiiality, French^ their Charader 1^9 

9^m 



TiiJ INDEX. 

Jlaiitii, Chtn&er of bis Writings 78«$ 

Jiakfisis^ his Writiogs much cenfur*d 19$' 

MjBafom generally given for Travelling 2i9( 

Jt(/Sr 6f Travtlluig^ from whence fS^dl 

i2^IM»ffrt, fought tfter by wife Men 2 1 8^ 

MeaMng^ g^nerauy an idle AmufeBient %^f 

■ iwii HI what ufeful %^^ 

S.ea/0mtfg, often prejudicial fbV.' 



SM0fyi the fVMKi great Lovers of it ^^' 
gi$lkid$^ infiipporuble to the l^trnK k famous loftance of ic 

t^at^arf (aatient) his Pra&ice compar'd to a Defeft in the PremJt 

Education ti% 

JSUphef0fs, in J¥mpu, thdr Charafb^r 154. 

Shairf$9S, in franc$^ their Charader 16 li 

l^odsi Virtues, the Fremh famous for 'em 172,5 

Afffifjf If, his Chaia^er. Writings cenlur*d tlfx^gnrj 

Aiig4r ^ompar'd to Wit ig/i 

HcaffM^ his Charader, highly extravagatic 192,^ 

Stilt of • Writer^ not fo mudi to be regarded » 209 

Mm/>, thdr Condud in Travelling 248^ 

SimpJiciiy (real) of great Value 249' 

^tefOSeSy his G)ndu6t to be imitated z^$- 
jg^r (of Btilestt) hi^ fixth^ A long Criticiim upon tc x6iy 8^^ 



lyy/^ J^mby very much refemble the People of that Nation i ^» 

ithUs, of Ihrf (ift Authors^ at the Head of their yiTorkSj very^ 

vadn 144 

Mf ii^^9 1» be treated accordmg to their Valuer x. 8 $ 

Wmfisj VoHhtb excels in them 1%%, 

SPfogiiyy lefi fit for the Stage than Comedy I0o 

TtlMoelmSj an inunitable Piece lo.t. 

TfmHttingy the End that {hould be propofed ui 1| % 1 4^ 

11 compared to Cuibms % 1 1 

■■■ ■ where ufe&i 256 

-sp, for Travelling-lake no Merit ibuL 

M^dmilUfs, among the Antients, great Men ail 

■ refort to France in fearch of falie Merit 3 x 4 

Tuintj good on^Sj for young Gentlemen that travel^ very ne^ 



Tb(t I N D E X; 



Tdfiiiy of Cbaraders in evtry Province of France 151 

rivMttyy the Ffevcb peculiarly Remarkable for ic. Some Reflec- 
tions upon ic 91 
Tffiunt^j one of the chief Occuparioas of Life in Finance ^6 
rifits of a particular Kind ufed among the Fnncb 11 ^ 
r;llatrey in F)ranciy each has its Ueau-monde 118 
Thfrins^ in ffaoc$^ how educated. Defers in it 171 
roi<«w, his Charader. Wricings ceafur*d i9ijSfc, 
rittUBy fet off with beautiful Colciurs by the Trajgic Writers 1 9 1 
Vk9y often' improved by Travelling £57 

If1^» the principal Charaf^er of the Prencby who ire perfiiaded 

they out-(hine all other Nations in tt^t refped. Their great 

Vanity on that Account 99, &c. 

^-— various Opinions of what it is 176 

Womtn^ in B^ancty R^fledions upon their G)ndud, with refped 

CO Society 119 

I ■ their Charader, not over-handCbme, agreeable, tho*, 

perhaps, too forward. Thofe of Quality £un Modefly^ 

intriguing Y medling with Politicks, cxpenfive and noify, in- 

difcreec, Behaviour unnatural, too bold, agreeable Drinkers,. 

GamefterS, Lovers of Hunting. Others of a quite opposite 

Qiarader 17 z 

Wity a fine Ufe that may be made of ic 17^ 

Writers y folid and rational, ufeful 182 

in Francry why fo many bad ones 20 S 

Wrong Methods in Travelling 2139 

Wit^ not Underftanding, form d by Travelling 24^ 



Touth^ in Prame^ the greateft Libertines in the World; Me- 
thod to i[emedy it in 
» ■ improved better by Education at Home, than Travelling 

117 
Teung Women ought to be referv'd 254 
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REMARKS 

O N T H E . ' ..;. ; 

LET t E R S 

C O N C Be. Kl NG . V ' 

The EngJiJb ifidFrench^h^ 



^HEN the Letters concerning the 
^ £kj/J/& and: FrsHci Nations, and 
§ Upon TraveUiJig, were f rtt pub- 
S lifhed, I rfod them with abunr 
g dance of Cnriofity and Atten- 
'*^ tion i and Was pot a little glad 
of having at length found ^a Ihinkiiig Smfs. It 
ttiuft be allowed^we fiequently entertain ridicu- 
lous Prejudices againft fome Particular Natjons ; 
But I can now eafily conceive a ScSt of Philor 
fophers upon the top of the Alps, as I have for 
fome time imagined, that Poetry may flourilh 
in Afiracan and Norway, lince we have many 
Poets among us, that one would tljink came 
Som thole Omntries. 

A 3 But 



4 Remarks on the 

But what a Philolbpher is this ? His mordi 
JPhilolbphy fearches not for the ridiculous Part 
of Man'$ Character, in the imperceptible and 
necefTary Motions of Self-love, (the fruitlefs Em- 
ployment of our Modern Wits) but in the moli 
common, and ordinary Actions, in things which 
ftrike our Senfes, and which we think agreeable 
to Realbn, bega^e thpy are ft,, in , oppofition 
to Xlluftom. ^ / 

' Thi} fjentleman, Jiritk his thinking Head, is 
|ie not, by your Leave, a Frenchman m difguife, 
or a mere Swifs SpeSator ? An infipid Fidion, 
which hath reduced a wretched Author to the 
C>nd^tion . of being an Unfortunate^ Unknown 
SpeSciior. This Author is a &pifsj a very Swifs^ 
ian Englijk and French Swifs at the fame time : 
That is, one who hath formed his Mind, froni 
the Intercourfe which he hath had among Men 
of bpth Nations. As a Swjfs^ he hath ^im] 
tjid good Senie ; like an Englifiman he dif 
a profound Judgment, and deep Penetration, 
and abounds with the Delicacy and Vivacity 
pf the French According to him, the Swifs 
judges impartially, the Engiyiman excels in Re- 
flection, and tJie l^enchman in Imagination. 
We are hejre. co'nl^dwing Philofophy in Reprc- 
ientationi and A^orality in Pidure : In other 
refpe£t$.the A4thor is a mere Timon. I cannot 
think it lyould be agreeable to live with fuqh s^ 
one, bqt fliould always delight to rpad his Wri- 
tii]gs| becaufehe.is generally a Follpivcr of 
^Truth. ''tis incleed the Love d£ .T^qthi* that 
piakes us fond of Satyi; ^ therefore fuch a Difpo- 
fition is very ^obncpiendable 5 for whatfbever 
proceeds froni tne Love of Truth, is generally 
good : And, on tne contrary, a Difpofition to Pa- 
negyrick is not good, becaufe it derives its Ori-j 




Englifh Letters^ Stc. j 

;inal from Falfliood. Thus Elogy, even Ihort 
!logy, has but an offenfive Beauty, as «very 
JBody knows by Experience. 

I affirm, I have not fuflfered my (elf (tho* a 
Jprevchman) to be prejudiced by the Succeft and 
^uick Sale of thofe Letters. The Inclination 
I have for Satyrical f hilofophy, for criticizing 
on Manners, for the Cenfure on bad Cuftoms, 
have not inclined me to Partiality in perufing 
this new Piece. The Author, in many Points, 
appears to me, to have affumed the Charader 
of a Man-hater, and to have carried his Re- 
flexions too fer, againft Things in their own 
Kature Innocent, and fbmetimes Laudable. On 
thefe occafions, I had rather he thought me a 
Timon, than an Ariftarchus. He is likewife iii 
fbme places Infipid and Falfe, tho' commonly 
Judicious and True, 

I have formed this Judgment of hitn from his 
Letters upon the Englifti and French, avd upon 
TraveUiftg. For never having been in England^ 
I can be no competent Judge of what is coiir 
tained in them relating to thofe of that Nar 
tion, I underftand their Language, but ani 
wholly unacquainted with their Manners and 
Cuftoms, However, I had an Inclination to 
know the Opinion that is entertained of them 
it London^ where the Love of Truth and Phi- 
lofbphy prevails more than any where elfe, 
I have in that City, a Friend of great Learn- 
ing and Wit ^ he is not a Refugee, but an Eng^ijh^ 
man of Quality, with whom I contradled an in* 
timate Ffiendmip, when he was at Farhy in 
the Years 171 9 and 1720, to whom I writ the 
folloveing Letter : 

SIR, 



Remarks o» the 



SIR, 



ft /-|-^ nfjB^ E hss been printed at (hnew^ and 
X ** lately reprinted at Paris ^ a Book, ia- 
5^ tituled. Letters concertnng the EngUfh aW 
*^ French, ^nd mpon Travelling. I take the opr 
" portunity by My Lord ****.* who is re- 
** turning to ^ngland^ to fend it jrou, tho*, per- 
*' haps, you have already feen it. The Paris 
** Edition, you will prefently fee, is much the 
" beft. I beg you will give me your Thoughts 
" very particularly of that Piece 5 whether the 
y Description the Author gives of the Englijhy 
** your Manner^, your Inclinations, your Vip- 
f* ttteij jind yojar Vices, be juft and true ? I am 
f * perfWaded you will decide this Queftion with 
*• the utmoft Impartiality " 

Aboitf 9 Month after xfij fending this Letter, 
I received the following Anfwer, wnich I hax»e 
faithfully trrnflated froni the Eaiglijhy a very 
ufeful Language, which every Frenchman of Let^ 
ters oughj( to be acquainted with, preferably to 
any other modern Tongue. * After this Letter 
you will find three other Letters from me, ahoi4 
the Letters npon the French, . and npon Travellingy 
which I had not written but to oblige the Ai^: 
thor of the EfigU/h Letter. 

SIR, 

f A BOUT fix Months fince, I had the Book 
jljL " you mention in your Letter, of which 
you have fent me the Paris Edition. I fhall 
" readily communicate to you my Remarks on 
l\ what the Author fays concerning the Englijb 5 

" upoH 



C€ 






cc 



upon €ondition that in return yoa alio ad* 
auaiiit me with your Opinion, of what he 
^' lays in rerpeS: to the FremL ^ You may afr 
furf your felC, this, is a Bargain; iii wmch I 
witl not deceive .yovu I would Jianrc you vSh 
the fkm« Fidelity^ and endeavour to be ak 
x)pen and free in your Hefle^SiohA, as i ftaS 
proWbly be m fliii)^/* .. ; : '^ 



. I 



. In the iirfi; pkce, I can affiire jrott, that tiie 
Author hath not travelled throdgh ali i Englani'c 
iBut Jurtb only feen London^ and is whaDlly una6- 
quainted with People of DiftiniSfcion. His ite- 
anarks are confined to that City, <9mA lid theCha- 
radens of thpfe he .hath feeii in Cofiee-hoafisiiy 
and from thence probably he haith -^awii t&e 
iiiperfibial Knowledge, he hath or^he Bp^ijk . 

When he t^lks in general of their.Teinper'aisi 
Genius, he is oertainly right y bi^ witen he de« 
.4icends to Particulax^, he always betmyj his I^- 
4iorance» He had good Realbn*: then to tell h^ 
Reader at his firft fetting out, ITe mtq both he 

In his third Page he (ays, the EngUJh have wiy 
tittle Education. If he means that they are not 
. fond of the Accomplifhments of riding the great 
Horfe, Fencing, Dancing, and the like, Eiercifes, 
and that with refped to thofe the Education in 
Effglartd is bad, he is plainly miftaken. *Tis 
true, there are not many excellent Mailers in 
England of this kind •, they would fcarce get a 
Livelyhood among us 5 therefore our young Gen- 
tlemen are fent to Foreign Univerfities to Icam 
thofe Exercifes : Befides, the Difcipline of oar 
two Univerfities do not permit the young Nobi- 
lity there educated, to apply themfelves to bodi- 
ly Ex,erc^s, efpecially dancing. 'Tis not the 

Method 
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Method there to form them to the Manners o^ 
the World, (6 early as they do in Firance, where 
you may commonly fee a Child of Twelve 
Years old Politer and better bred, than a young 
Gentleman of Eighteen id Evglani.. But at 
the (ame time, as for the r^l Culture and Im- 
provement of the MincL polite Learning, good 
Erudition, Philofbphy, &c. I will venture to fiiy 
all Europe cannot afford a better School than 
Englanii But what they are inore efpecially in* 
ftru£ked in, is the Laws, the IntereRs, and the 
Priviiegfes of their Country^ and pray wKat can 
they learn better ? 

Ibid. Vicious Pkrfoni art very filimerous amottgjl 
fbewu Tis true Vice and Debauchery rdgn at 
I/nidon^ as they do in all great and pfopulous Ci- 
ties ; kit as to the 6ther Parti of BfigUni^ it is 
certain there is nb Country in the World, where 
Virtue is more efteemed, or Vice had in greater 
•Abhorrence. The Gentlemen among us, of the 
beft Eftates, but diiiblute Manners, find very 
few Votes in their leveral Counties, to be chofen 
Members of Parliament : For fhould Libertines 
and Debauchees be Reprefentatives of a Ka* 
tioni 

The People of England, (ays he, Pag. 4. Pay 
rot RefpeS enough to great Mert^ and are not al- 
ways ready to yield to tbem that Complaifarce 
which is paid tbem in all Oth^r Countries. This is 
the EfkGt of our precious Liberty v the People 
here have no Devoirs to the Greaft, where every 
one lives by his own Induflry : We have no Te- 
nures here, as there are in other Countries, 
held by Virtue of a Feudal Right The ValTal 
in England is difcharged of every thrng^ by 
pa;^in2 his Rent to the Lord of the Manner ^ 
he is obliged to no Homage^ Servitttde, or Duty. 
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Vfc muft add to this, that no Man of Quality 
among us, is regarded for his Wealth, his Birth, 
or his Superiority of Genius and Knowledge j 
But only for the Reputation he hath acquired by 
his Probity. I have known a Duke of a great 
Family, who was very wealthy, a Man of Wit 
and Learning, pafs a. Month at his Seat, which 
was , finer, and more magnificent than that at 
Rtwofth^ without receiving above two or three 
Vifits from the neighbouring Nobility and Gen- 
try, tho' he had, in the Country, above Te n 
thoufand Pounds Sterling a Year. I have, on 
the other Hand, known a private Gentleman, 
of a fmall Eftate, but a good Man, in that 
Neighbourhood, who, at the Time of Ekftioit 
for Reprefentatives of the County, had the 
whole Neighbourhood attending him to the 
Election, when at the fame time few or none 
followed the Duke. As to .the Haughtinefs of 
the People of Evglattd^ it proceeds' froni their 
Independance, and the rcipeftful SubmilEons 
they receive from their great Men, when they 
fbliicit their Vote for Members- of the Houfe of 
Commons. The Rcfcrvednefs which the Engll^ 
always prudently obferve, is a Bar to their 
making Advances to Strangers, and to certain 
PolitenefFes which they might otherwife fhew : 
But when they know, and value a Foreigner, 
they are even Prodigal of their Civilities, and 
lay afide all StifFnefs and Referve. Pray, Sir, 
in all our Acquaintance,. could you ever difco* 
ver a different Condod in me ? j 

In the 7th Page, the Swifs .gives us (ufEcient 
Proof, that his pretended Knowledge of England^ 
is taken chiefly from his Ohfervations in our 
CofFee-houfes. The Title of Captain, fays he, 
is given by us to every Fop that wears a Sword, 

B if 
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Jf we dou'* know him, as the Title of Abbot 
is to any Coxcomb in Frajicey that wears the 
little Band and Cloak. 'Tis true, in all the 
Counties of E,nglaviy as well as Loniattj there is 
an cftabliftied Militia, and they that have the 
Commifllon of Captain in the Militia, have the 
Title too, as well as Gentlemen of that Rank 
belonging to the Aimy : But without fuch a 
Commillion they are not ftiled Captains ^ tho* 
'tis tru^, in Cofi'ee-houles and Taverns in iow- 
4o», many that wear Swords affume the Title 
pf Captains, to procure Refped. 

What the Author fays,p*i^, 5. That In our Houfe 
of Commojt^ a ^fetp Icadirtg Men govern the refij 
9ppcaf s to me very juft. He might here have 
remarked another very coafiderable Defed, tliat 
the Kingdom is very unequally reprefcntcd : 
For t)ic Deputies for the Counties, and the No- 
bility of England^ amount to no more than Four- 
fcore and Twelve Perfons \ the Reprefenta- 
tives for the Cities, and the great Towns, are 
about the .fame Number^ when there arc. above 
three hundred Burgeflcs for little Qoroughs^ 
which are byaffed m Elections, by Money. 
Promifes, or Threats, . The Rcpxefehtation of 
the Kingdom was' better regulated at Queen 
Eliza hetb's coming to the Crown : But fince 
that Time, under Pretence that a greater Num-? 
ber of Members would contribute to the Security 
of the publick Liberty, the little Boroughs, 
whofe Rcprefentatives were not then above a 
hundred, are now increafed to treble that^Num-? 
ber J a Number too great ^ and is the Source of 
the Dq^ravation and Defedls that we find in 
our turtiultuary Parliaments. 

Page 1 2. he (ays. That which is the Nobility 

in Fiance, and elfewbere^ is what we call Q entry. 

* ' Thi? 
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" This Title heretofore properly appertained to 
Hone but fiich as had Seigniories or Lordftiips 5 
but now the Antiquity of a Name and Fanniiy^ 
entitles a Man to the Rank of a <jcntleman. 
Trade, indeed, anpibng us, does not lelTen any 
ManV Gentility, (not do I think it fhould 5 ) for 
tho' a younger Brother of. a good Family en- 
deavours to get an Eftate by Bu/inefs, yet he is 
ftill accounted Noble : But when a private 
Gentleman is advanced to the Peerage, he mull 
have Letters Patent, which are ordinarily given 
by the King at Arms, whom his Majefty au* 
thorizes fb to do. However, there is a great 
Diftindtion made between 'Nobility by Extrac- 
tion, and that obtained by Creation, 

Page 15. he proceeds to lay, you may fincj 
Clergymen in CoiFee-houfes, with a Pipe in 
their Hand, and fbraetimes in Taverns. The 
Author had been more exa6t in his Account, if 
he had only faid, that in. London there is in St; 
Bitt/'s Church-Yard a Coifee-houfe, called the 
Chapter Coffee-boiife^ and there the Clergy gene- 
rally refort. 

As to what he fays of their frequenting Ta- 
verns, the Canons of the Church do allow it j 
but it is a very rare thing to fee a Clergymaa 
in any of them. Befijes the Chapter CofFee- 
houfe at St. PauVs, where the Clergy ordinarily 
refort about feven a-Clock at Night, there are 
feveral about the Temple^ where the Lawyers, 
fiill of Pride and Difhonefty, do wilfully fuf- 
fer their Clients to be ruined in their Hands. 
The Country Clergy, who have Law-fuits de^* 
jiending, do fbmetimes go to thefe Coffee^houfes, 
to conlult their Lawyers j nor are they liable to 
Scandal by fo doing. 
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I (hall here obferve, that I have heard Dr. 
Hit df on J Keeper of the BodUiav-Library^ knourn 
for his Editions of Diortyfius Hjlycarttafeusy aad 
the Hiftory of Jofepbusy declare, with much 
Reafbn and Juftice, That the Country Clergy 
were by much the moft learned and pious of 
any in England : For many of our London Di- 
vines, are like your Abbots, that follow the 
Court *, the Court is at London ^ I have £kid 
enough. 

The Swifs is much offended, becaufe many of 
our Englijh Clergy fmoak. This trifling Nicety 
little deferves to be taken notice of, which puts 
me in mind of the ftrid Enquiries that were 
heretofore made into the Manners and Condud 
of the Clergy, at the Time of the Rebellion, in 
the Reign of King Ob^r/es I. and the Year 1642. 
For when the Presbyterian Faftion was grown 
powerful enough to eiecute their vile Projefts, 
for the Abolition of Epifcopacy, and the Extinc- 
tion of Royalty, they took Arms againft the 
King, and attacked the Ecclefiaftical Govern- 
ment at the fame Time, Then it was that the 
Parliament appointed a Committee of their own 
Body, to enquire into, the Morals of all the. 
Clergymen in England, and to that end fent 
Commillioners into every County. I have read 
feveral authentick Books, and original Manu- 
Ici ipts, containing Examinations, and Depofitions 
on that Suhjcch Their Enquiries only in the 
CouiUy rf Lcicefler^ make up three great Vo- 
lumes in Folio. And in all tho(e Examinations, 
and all the Depofirions made before the Inqui- 
Ifitors, there was no Crime objected to fo much 
as one Ecclefiaftick, fave that of fmoaking To 
bicco, and going to the Garrifon of /^/^Z'^-^^Wj? 
Zoucb, a Place that held out for the King. The 

Crimes 
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.Crinies laid to the<;;harg? of the Clergy in other 
Counties, were of the like Nature. In fhoit, 
after thefe CommifTaries, and the Committee of 
Parliament had finiflied their Inquifition, and 
the Parliament had abolifhed Epifcopacy,. and 
had deprived more than Nine Thoufand 1 ncum-? 
bents of their Benefices, Mr. jrhite, who was 
Prefident of the Committee, and made the Re- 
port, had much Difficulty to make up a Lift of 
One hundred Clergymen, that coula juftl^ be 
reproached for their Life and Manners : Belides, 
the whole World knew, that he l^id to their 
Charge innumerable Crimes which they had ne7 
ver committed. Dr. Walker, and others, have 
fufficiently vindicated thofe Gentlemen. But it 
is certain, never was Enquiry carried on with 
more Violence, Malignancy and Cunning ^ yet 
it ferved only to give an inconteftable Proof of 
the Piety and good Condufl: of the Clergy of 
thofe Times. And I may venture to fay, 
that for the moft Part, the Gentlemen of that 
Order now amongft us, could ftand the Teft of 
. the ftrifteft Enquiries, and appear equally illu* 
flrious both for their Piety and Condudt. 

Page 19. The ftimptuoiis way of Livlvg or 
mofig our Englilh Mercha}its, obliges them to fell 
their Goods at the higher Rates. Our Merchants 
are for the moft Part very honeft, and are con- 
tent with a moderate Gain ^ and you may al- 
ways take their Words, both as to the Goodnefe 
and Price of their Wares. The eftablifhed Opi- 
nion about Merchants and Bookftilers in £wj«- 
lafid is. That they prefer their, Reputation to 
their Profit. 

Page 22. The Author (kys. He always fav the 
Englifh ]^^afa7itsj>n the Gallop. It is, methinks, 
yery ftrange, that I, who have travelled through 

all 
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all Parts of the Kingdom, ftiould never make that 
Obfervation. Their ordinary Pace on Horfeback 
is aTrot,and if you fee a Man galloping, you may 
conclude he is drunk. *Tis true, about London^ 
where there is a great deal of Duft, the People 
"frequently gallop, tut they are commonly Tay- 
lors, or London Apprentices. 

Page 24. The Swlfs, with Re&fon, commends the 
'Modefty^ and the gentle Bafhfulnefs of our Englilh 
Ladies : As to their Beauty, the Taftes of Man- 
kind are fb various, that I (hall fay nothing of 
it here. In general they are very handfome, 
and take much more Care of their Teeth now, 
than formerly. I have fee)i^ fays the Author, 
Patches in the Face of an old Woman through her 
SpeSacles. That ipay be •, in England, as well as 
in France, there are old Fools. The Englijh Wo- 
men too, he (ajrs, are much for enquiring into 
future Events, and confulting Aftrologers. And, 
pray, from whence had he all this ? Why, about 
forty Years fince, the Dutchefs of Qrafton^ and 
<bme other Ladies of Quality, went to confiilt 
•an Aftrologer, to know^ Ibmething about their 
Husbands. Upon this Story hath the Smfs form- 
-^d his Judgment of Evglilh Ladies confulting 
Aftrologers j whereas, in Truth, ihtj are here, 
as elfewhere, equally defpifed by both Men and 
Women m England. 

'Page 30. Idlenefs reigns much in England. I 
aflSrm, on the contrary, that no People are more 
'addidled to Indtiftiy and Application. The Au- 
thor, who frequented chiefly the Lowio7rCoffee- 
houfes, has framed his Idea of that Charafter 
from Perfons he law there ^ an idle, foppifh, ufe- 
lefs Set of People, which may be frequently feen 
fauntring in our Coffee-houfes. All our Tradef- 
^men in England take abundance of Pains. -And 

before 
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before that unhappy .Affair of the Soutb-Sea^ no 
one propofed to enrich himfelf under thirty 
Years Care audlnduftry in his refpettive Trade. 
They were contented with a moderate Profit, 
and left it to Time to make their Fortunes. But 
we had alfb our Miffijtppi^ which hath brought 
this corrupt Tafte amongft our EvgliJI) Traders. 

The Author,^ Page ?2. declaims againft the 
pretended Irreligign of. the Englijh. In Matterx 
of Religion^ fays he. Ton would imagine that 
every Englifhman is for having a Religion after 
his, own rpay^ or none at all 5 and that there jpers 
oio Hypocrify in their Country. That is to fay, 
England hath either a fantaftical Religion, or 
none at all. It is granted there are many Li- 
bertines and Unbelievers in London^ efpecialljr 
in oi^rCbffee-houfes 5 but their Number is very in- 
confiderable in refpect of thofe, who fubmit 
their Judgment to the true Faith. The feriou3 
Dilpohtion of the £?/^K^, keeps them from in-^ 
dining to Debauchery, and confequently from 
falling into Irreligion. The Author however 
allows, that England abounds with good Men^ 
whole Piety is Solid and Rational ; (Let us par- 
don .'this Contradidlion) " This appears, fays he, 
by the Number of their excellent Books of 
Devotion ^ for none but Men of Piety and 
*' Goodnefs could be the Authors of them. The 
Morality contained in them is fo pure and 
found, that they muft be the Compofitionsof 
learned Men ^ befides, there are fome. Books 
that are. univerfally applauded, and yet the 
Authors are unknown j which is ftill remote 
"" from the Views of moft learned Men." 

What the iSn^f/j fays, Page ^7. That the young 
Women here often make a Vow to marry the Ji%fi 
Man that asks them^ is grounded on nothing but 

one 
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one or two Maid-fervants, that have been aban- 
doned by their Lovers. Does this defervc 
to be cited to charaderize a Nation, and 
(erve to introduce this notable Refleftion ? One 
may in this difcover Ibme Remains of Fe- 
rocity, which is the Ground of their ancient 
Charatier. 

The 1 2th Letter, Page lo. concerns our The- 
atre : I agree with him, that fome of our Come- 
dies are full, not onl)r of Puns, but very inde- 
cent Eiprelfions, and that the French Stage is 
better regulated, and more chafte than ours. 
The EvgliJI) are fenfible of thefe Faults, and 
condemn them \ but oiir Poets, who are govern- 
ed by their Intereft, and have no other View 
but pleafing the Multitude, are little con- 
cerned about procuring the Approbation of the 
more Intelligent and Polite, who would willing- 
ly have their Plays fjrmed upon another Tafte. 
That inimitable Play of the Duke of Bucking- 
bdm\ intituled, The Rebearfalj was compofed 
to ridicule, and expofe the Faults of the Stage, 
which we complain of| as much as the Smfs. 
The Englijh^ fays he, prefer Ben. Jobnfon^ 
to Moliere ; for in all forts of Subjefts they 
give the Preference to their own Countrymen; 
and we are obliged to them for naming the 
** ableft Men amongft them, to whom, to give 
the Preference, tbo' we do not prefer him on 
all Subjects (as the Swifs is pleafed to advance) 
to all the reft of the ITorW We indeed efteem 
Johrfon^ as a good Writer, and Mr. St. Evremont 
is of our Opinion. No Man hath fearched fur- 
ther into humane Nature, or hath better finilhed 
the Characters he hath introduced upon the Stage. 
I own, he knev nothing of Gallantry ; but that, 
as well as all other Faults he is reproached with, 

muft. 
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nuifl be attributed to the Manners of the Age hi 
lived in. Women began not to appear on the 
Efiglijh Stage, itill after the Rcftoraaon of King 
Charles IL ^dfbre his Reigii all our Plays wejc? 
adled by Men, and the firft Woman that ajp- 
peared on the EngUJh Stage, was the Wife of. 
Mr. Betterton^ an indomparable Aflon King 
Charles II. by introducing AiSrelTeson our Stage, 
corrupted our Manners. One c£thim,Nel Qvin^ 
was a Miff refs to that Prince J and the Earl of 
Oxford^ Auhe^'de Vefe^ married another Aftrefs^ 
who bad pteafid Jiim in ading the Part of kQni- 
lanay in the Siege of Rhodes^ written by Sir . 
V^ttiam DaVencmL . 

^* Moliere^ fays our Author, had moi'e Matter 
** than yohnfon : The Chara&ers in France ard 
*^ general, and comprehend all Ibrts of People ^ 

whereas ih Englani every one living writes as. 

he pleafes, the Poet is confined only to parti- 
^ • eular Charaaers.'* A notable Diftinflion ! 
As if we had not at Lond^n^ as wjell as at Parisy 
Mifers, Ufurers, Lyars, inconfiderate young 
Men, Jealous Husbands, Cuckolds, Coicombsi 
Hypocrites, &c. In France^ indeed, they in-* 
troAice Phyficians on the Stage, which is not. 
&me here •, becaUfe they arc for the mpft Part 
Men of Conditiofn and Merit : Nor Ihoald it bi?, 
permitted, in any Country, to ridicule States or. 
Profelfions in general, but only thofe in parti-, 
cular that abufe fuch Profcffion or State ; and 
this is pradtifed in Ettgland^ as well as in France* 
" It is true, our modern Poets jfteal from Moltere^ 
and have the Front in their Prefaces and Pro- 
logues, to prefer themfclves to him •, and 'tis an 
old Obfervation, that the more Moliere is abufed 
by an Author, the more he hath generally ftolen 
from him. Poets, in all Countries, are a ridi* 
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culous Kind of Men : For M!r. Siait^dl (ajs^ 
in his Preface, to the Miferj " That/no Fn^nci^ 
Piece hath been.inadc ofe. of:bj any of our 
Poets, how bad foever, but apo^ardd better 
in Evgltjh, tbaii in the Original'* (Thii is, 
I affirm, a very extravagant Propofition.) Then 
he gdes on, ^^ 'Tis not becaufe mw want hi* 
" vention, or Wit^ that we botrpw from the 
" Pt$nch I but oilt nf mere IdietWft* This puts 
" me on altering tie Mifer of Msiiere^ &c." 
By your Leave,, hliu Shaiwelly yff^ .$xt not S} 
Idle, as Vain add impertinent $ you are indeed 
a Poet, but *a very bad one. . 

The Swifi, in his 51ft and 5td Pages, thinlta 
it to his Purpoie.io make a Compari£>n bcHtween 
this Miftr of Mr^ SbaiweU, and that of AMiere. 
But pray why has he picked- rout the moft con- 
temptible of all the Englijh. Poet^ tp compare" 
Mrith the beft of the Frewh ? U is doing a Dxl^ 
honour both to the Engltjh^ and J^Qliere, to un* 
dertake fb ridiailous a P^allel^ . That celebra* 
ted Poem of Mf * Dryden\ . Mae Flecltno^ con- 
tains critical Remajcks on Mr. Sbi^dwelVs Works, 
which are fo very juft, that the whole World 
Hiuft judge him *o be a bad Writer. Ife had, 
indeed, fome Reputation at firft; but like that 
of one of ydur * Modem Poets well kqown, add 
of whom feme body has fakl very- pleafantly, 
in a Pamphlet, That- bis Lawreh mere grtmn fp 
very dry^ that they would jfcarce caver four Hairs 
of bis Head. If 'the iSiri/ii would hs^ye produced 
tome Tranflator, or Imitator of Moliere^ among 
the EngliJI), aiid at the fame time have done 
them Juftice, he might have in^ioned th4 
Country Wife, and the Plain Deaht^'h^h which 
the Author, Mr. Wicberly, hath taken from tid 
Scbqol of Womeni and the Man-hater o€,Moliere. 

What 
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What the Author fays in the 67th Page, is by 
jfo Means true. We don't re]U'efent ibnibil 
with a lo^g Peruke. The QreAs 'dod Rotaam have 
always appeared on our Stage, ia Roman ox 
. Grecian Habdts* And with i«{pe6t> to modern 
Perfbns, theyare feprefented i»an agreeable 
Ijabit, whichtisiconformabk to their Charajfker; 
9nd the Cuftbm of their Couotry. . 

We-efteajn Tragedy much nioye than Comedy, 
bebaufe we love to be a0e<^edy . ^iid moved. 1 An 
ingenious: Copiedy,- well oarried on, infinitely 
plea&d ust We^have not above thuee or fou; 
TragirComedies, where theceis a. Mixture both 
of the Serioils and Comick. Should thefe three 
or four Pieces^ which, at thjyTiiAe, pleafe not 
the general; Tafte, .form the Bnglijb Theatre v or 
(hould they have given this Aiithor a handle to 
decry our'Tafte. ? ': . ^ 

In England, the Death of Perfons is commonly 
ireprefehted on the Stagie. This is founded on 
that Maxim ^ Hwrace. , r . 

. Segnms :initflnt' ^nimos immiffa • per ^ aure^y - 
iSluam psjnnt oculis fyijeSoi'fdeUbns'-*'^ 

',"♦•.:.•"... ,. ' ♦ . . • ' 

But itisfalfetoaflSrm, that ^«^e :are. fond of 
firming real Ex?€»li^n8 on thjB Stage. ,; 

. Thtf in, the. old Tragedy of Titus Andrqvicui, 
ell the Perfons are either maffacrpd, or executed 
by Ruffiatis 5 yeX the Englifin^Q »ow offended at 
i:, and £» this Reafop, that Piqce is with them 
jriegkonefd a bad one, and iq never aded. 

The Tragedy o( CEdipus^ the ^fri/i mention^!, 
ivas compofed .by Mr. Lee^ in th^ Time of his 
laonacy 5 .&> that the Play is in general very ex- 
travagant, tho' there are many excellent Thing$ 
in at. I can't lay at the iarae time, that that 
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which wa« afted at Faris, whofe Author, it is 
laid, is a very fege, and a very flegmatick Poet, 
is better than that of Mr. Lee. The Swifs fay* 
nothing of that extraordinary Incident in this 
Efiglijh Tragedy 5 where CEdtpus appears at the 
Window, as hairing his Eyes put out, and then, a& 
from a Tribunal, he makes a beautiful Harangue, 
which he concludes comically, by throwing 
himfelf out of the Window, and kiniag himfeff 
by that extravagant Fall : Ncverthelefi, it is noi 
the Ador that rcprefcnts CBdipua^ who throws 
himfelf out of the'Window •, but a Man of Paft- 
board, made like him, which is thrown down: 
tor had it been the Aftor, he wonld really have 
killed himfelf. The People ufually laugh wry 
iieartily, at fo bold and heedlefs a Leap : Thus 
ends that fine Tragedy, whofe Cataftrophe evi- 
dentl}^ ihew$, what fiqd of Brain the Author 
had. 

It is lalft to affif m, that we have a Tragedy, 
in which is reprefented a Man having his Flefli 
torn from him by red-hot Pincers. The Author 
means that Piece of Otvay\ eiititulcd, Venice 
freferved. There are many maving Pkflages in 
that Piece^ whole Author had a true Genius for 
the Stage ) and here you fee Executioners, and 
9II Preparations for an Execution, and a Scaffold 
built. If one muft (peak the Truth, thefe Spe- 
&kc\ts SjTpear lefs horrible to us, than to the 
^JFrevcb 5 left horrible, indeed, th^n they ought 
4o appear to us : For if a Poet had regard to the 
Difpleafure, and the Indignation of the Publiii, 
in bringing EiecHitions on the- Stage, ^which he 
would not fail to do in France) he would by • n& 
means expofe them upon the Stage. But he flat» 
ters himfelf that we Ihall approve of them 5 
jV^heresis he (hould rather imagiiie, that we Ihall 
r . ' ^ hc9X 
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Wr with them for the fake. of their other Beau-^ 
ties. After all, we cannot deny but that an in-^ 
nocent Perfbn lead to a Scaffold, and already in 
the Hands of the Executioners, makes a very 
moving, and a very tragical Sight. If we con- 
ftilt Rcafon only, I know not whether this Prac- 
tice is to be condemned. The Fremh condemn 
it ^i but 'tis their Tafte, not their Reafon, that 
decides againft it. " . 

. As for what follows, the Stpifs hadi Reafon to 
&y, that Dryden hath at the fame time plun- 
dered and abufed the Poet CortteilU. Dryden 
was a profefled Plagiary ^ but was himfelf en- 
dued with excellent Qialities, and what he pro^. 
duced from his own Inven^on is much efteem- 
ed. It hath been remarked, that if you would 
know when he hath ftolen from Corneille, you 
muft obferve whether or no he hath fpoke ill of 
him in his Prologue.. Dryden was very poor 5 
Sbf that many of his Pieces feem to have bee» 
compofed out of mere Necefllty, that is, in hafte.* 
There are, indeed, no good Authors, but thofo 
whoareeafy in their Circumftances ^ and, 1" 
believe, that it is at Paris^ as at Loudon, undetr 
IfCipis XIV 5 you had great Men in all kinds 
of Literature •, becaufe Care was taken in France 
to improve the Fortunes of Men of Letters^ 
knowing how neceflary they were to the State. 

The Extravagance of two young Gentle-' 
men, the Author fpeaks of in the 75th Page, is a* 
Thing unknown in England. I have heard that 
theJEarlof Pembroke^ eldeft Brother to the pre- 
fent Earl, was fallen into the Cafe he men-- 
tioxis y but it is (uch a one as never happened 
jSnce. That Nobleman was troubled with a kind 
of M^dnefs and Fury. Thu§ does the Smifs build 
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a general Accofiitbn upon a iihgular and un-- 
common Example. 

PaM 8. Mofi of the marriei Men hep Majhrej^ 
fts. There n nothing more ftlfe, and for which 
there is fo little Foundation. I have been in all 
the Counties of England^ except the three Nor- 
thernones, which border on iScoiIjiiJ. The No* 
bility of each County arc rery well known to 
me 5 fo that I can affure you, it very rarely 
litappens, .that there is not a good Correfpondence 
between the Husband and the Wi£b. A married 
lian that lives not with, his Wife^ or keeps Mi* 
ftrefles, is extremely contexpned y he pafles fibr 
a Debauchee^ and^ a .Man of nc!^ Morals. At 
London itfel^' whcce there ia abundance of De* 
bauchery, we fee vcty few of thofe bad families. 
The Author then had little iUafbn to fay. That 
mofi of the maimi Men in Eng\and:keep Mifinffes^ 
So tint it faath been &en. Thai ihej have taken 
tbem Hams:, and have made • them ' nat at the fame 
Table wkb: their Waives. All this ^ may be ^ and 
I will add further, that when, they pleaie, as 
Ae. Author &ys^ they make thtm lye with 
them in the fome Bed. But what; a Proof, is 
this? As if there were not Debauchees! in Engl 
hmd, as well as in other Places. Ton may fet^ 
SddeJie, thtje'^ hpt Mifirejfes (Tonverfivg vitkithe 
fnanied Women, .^ibtte you have another Falfr 
kdod, Dx at:lca(t it is a thing which rarely hap- 
ftcais. ^ Ai married Woman wquld rlcrfe. her Repu^ 
tsaiion, if Ihe raceived Vifits ftora- a Wonwn of 
iheTowKiy or was often .£ee»«rijR in Company 
with a iioWd Miftrtfsof fomeXOTd. 
• The Earl; of iRocbefier^ .'of whom he here 
fpeaka, is not the Author of ati tbe Tiler and 
licentious/ Pificxx,. wbidi areia'titcibttteil to. him. 
He had an infinite deal of Wit, and was a great 

Debauchee, 



Debonchefe. He Had; at the faiiie/time, a great 
Refpett and T^ndernefs for his . Motheti, and a 
very great kcganl for his Wife.: He was a great 
Penitent in the latter Part of his Life; and died 
with Sentiments becoinihg a gopdlCHriftian. *i '. 

. All the &yi7i idVances in the ft|tb Page^ 19 
abfelutely falfe« You 'fee jicit : Biliie Garters 'j$K 
mofigfl: Mechanlcksj playing^at'Bdtvls, thrown 
ing at Cocks, playing at Foot- ball; Taring thenw 
felnies together to thtow down Pauengers, Priziw 
fighting, Bear-baiting; Gfc. allDimerfionsof thfe 
Bieaneft xj£ tkes Pbpuia<5e, and ni^tioP Pedple;€f ' 
Condition 5 nor cvenrof Merchaiiti. iThere is, in- 
deed, a Plaos.Jiear London, c^ied' Mary bo^'^ 
vrhither twor Blue«-S:ibbDhs did formfarly refpit| 
to play at Bowls .wirii' any that offered -them^ 
felres ^ wihich mightily dilhooduved them iii 
the Eye of : the Worlds TTis true; at I^azat^ 
Taties, Perfons of the higheft\ Rank dre o|i 
teii confounded 1 and tjatitt with others. But th^ 
ikm€ k done in other Countries j for this Pla^ 
toakes all equal. The moft comihon Affront^ 
he fays, and greateft amongft the'£i/^Z?/5, iical* 
ling a Perfon French Dog v in Frmbi cbien FiriM- 
gois. The Englijk formerly had art exceeding Ha* 
tred for the iV^ci 5 the contihdal Wars bctweett 
the two Natiofts/iave produecji that Animofity j 
but fiQce the Pfeace,; that Hatred is* quite diffipa^ 
ted : The Frpncfrare now. conBd^red. and efteerti- 
tA.in Eng^J^ aadtFrwi^fe Ddg- i^ .^b longer irt 
the Mouth of t^ePeoiTk. , * 

The fifieenUh Letter is fuU bf eiornwus Faults, 
and lets us fee, :t3iatthe Authbr attempts to f[>eak 
of the EvglifilMWs^ without ,^ fufficfeftt Kno^v* 

ledge of them;>: U is true, with regard ^o the 
Penal Laws,- and in criminal Matters, the Let- 
ter of the Law is generally ftuckto : So- that be^ 

fore 
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&re a guiltj Perfon is putriflied, his Crime mttft 
l>e clearly expreffed, and his Puniihment exad- 
ly declared by tte Law. This Rule prevents all 
arbitrary Sentences of Judges, and fecures the 
Lives of the Exgliflf. But what the Snrifs fays 
upon the Subjed of the Laws forbidding the hav- 
ing twoWivcs, but that it forbids not to have three 
or more, hath no Foundation, but in the Con- 
ceit of fomeigndrant Perfbqs amongft the mean- 
eft of People. The Law forbids having more 
Wives than one only. The ASt of Parliaineut 
made the firft Year of James L cb. 1 1* enadts, 
that a married Man, that marries one or more' 
Perfons, during the Life of his iirft. Wife, fhall 
DC punifhed as guilty of Felony, that is to fey, 
with Death. A3, i. Jac c. ii. It is then 
&lfe, that the Law forbids the having two Wives, 
but not three or more. The Author is wrong in 
his Subjed of AQaults. Our Law condemns all 
Outrages,, and infii&s for them proportionable 
Punilhments. The Cafe of cutting off a Nole, 
happened to Sir -■ Coventry^ in the Reign of 

King CharhsM. The Criminals were not pn- 
qiihed according to the Pains to be inflided by 
the Statute made againft Mutilation ^ but were 
fined a Thoufand Pounds, to be paid to Sir —- — 
Coventry J as a Reparation for th^ Outrage. What 
would the Svijs have faid, if he had lived ibme 
Ages ago, when Homicide was puniQied, nei^ 
thcr in England^ or^ many other Countries, Iwrt 
by a Fine of five or fix Pounds Sterling > 

He is mifidcen likewife, in what he fays a- 
|>out Theft. AU the Penalties inflicted for that 
Crime in England^ are very fevere- If any one 
fteals any thing, tho' but of little Value^ out of 
a Houfe; if he breaks open the Door, or gets in 
at the Window, he is condenined to die ^ but if 

he 
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he goes into the H<5ufe^ the Door being open, and 
by the Pcrmiilionl of the People that dwell in it, 
and fteal^ thence Thingjs but of little worth, that 
is tq fay, if jthey . ex.c^ed not the Value of three 
Shillings, h^ is condemned, either to a Prifbn 
for forae Years, or to hard Labour, and to be 
whipt. : : . 

The Author lays, with Reafon, that *he Oath 
of a Strumpet in EngUniy ftiall- determine 
the Father of the Child fhe is. delivered of. 
In fuch lecret Communications, there is no 
fiirer Way of coming to the Knowledge of the 
Father $ and very little Abufe ha.ppcns in 
thefe Cafes. The Duke he fpeaks of, Page, 
148. is the Duke of iNT,^ ^ -^ *^ who had 
no Children, and whofe . Wife was divorced* 
The Earl of Jt ^^ ^ ^ ^, Grandfather to the 
wefent Duke, of R "^ "(^ -^ ^^ had recourfe to the 
Parliament, procured his Wife's Child, to be de^ 
glared. a. Baftard, and obtained a Divorce. The 
Punilhments inflicted for Perjury in Englavdy are 
too. flight •, but are very rigorous againft Perfons 
guiltj^ of Forgery. The Cafe which the Author 
mentions, Pag. 1 5 1 . is that of Toung and Blakeal : 
Thefe two Villains were protected by the Go- 
V^nment* But what is to be done when Princes 
govern with wicked Policy ? Why, the Cafe is 
to be lamentejl, 

• The Author, Pag. 173. r'eprefents, well e- 
pough, the wretched Condition of Prifoners fbt 
Debt, The Parliament from time to time gives 
tliem their Enlargement, and almoft every fe- 
ven Years an Aft paffes to give them Relief. It 
muft, however, be confeffed, that we want fome 
good Regulations for our Prifon«, as well for 
Prifoners of State, as Prifoners for Debt. It is 

I> very 
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very (brprizing, that a Nation fe jealoas of 
her Libwiy, takes no better Care fw the Re- 
lief of thole, who, by their Poverty, have k)ft 
theirs, and who find themfelves cxpoftd to 
the Oppreffions, Injafticc, and Cruelties of 
npacious and mercileis Gaolers, who iacrifice, 
to their infamous Avarice, all the Sentimants 
of good Nature and Honour. 

He citesy Pag. i6t. Relations of Judgments, 
pafTed at the Lonim SefTions, held at a Place 
called the Oli-Bailey 5 and gives an Account of 
the Executions of Perfons condemned to die 
in that Court. Thefe Relations are deligned 
for the common People, and accommodated 
to their Tafte. The Confeflbr, called the Or- 
dinary of Newgate, is order'd to compofe thofe 
Pieces, the Sale of which brings him abun- 
dance of Money. A French Refugee, he fays, 
in Orders of the Church of Eftgland^ had a 
long Time that QflBce, who was a covetous 
Man, void of Merit, Judgment, Probity, 
Learning, or Principles. It is very fiirpri- 
aing, that an Employment, which requires a 
Man of Learning, Wifdom and Piety, one 
capable of inftruiling and preparing thoft 
Wretches for Eternity, Ihould be filled by 
Perfons that deferve, perhaps, the Fate of thbfi 
that are intrufted to their Care. 

I fhall fay nothing to the i6th Letter, which 
contains a Defcription of London .* I fhall 
only add, that 'tis in the Country only, 
where our People of Diftin£lion difplay their 
Magnificence. London is not the ordinary 
Place of their Refidence 5 and they come not 
thither, but to attend the Parliament, or about 
their ordinary Affairs. You now fee, Sir, 

what 
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what I have remarked, in reading over thofe 
iix Letters •, which, however, appear to me a- 
greeably written, and full of Spirit. But they 
muft be read with Caution in Ffance, if we 
would not form a falfe Idea of the EHgliJb, of 
whom the Svifs hath not fb much drawn a ge- 
neral Character, as defcribed the Imperfe^ons 
of fome particular Perlbns. And tho he fome- 
times commends us, yet his Book hath very 
much difgufted our Nation. It may, however, 
be profitaUe to him ; for that Realbn we ftiould 
pardon the Author his Injuftice, and Miftakes. 
Pray, Sir, fail not, on your Part, to fend me 
what you have remarked defeftive in his letters 
vpon the French, &c. 
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Subjeft of Letters, concerning the 
FRENCH, and upon TRAVEL- 
LING. 

LETTER I. 

SIR, 

^ 3 H E Number of Faults you 

] have remarked in ibe Letters 
upon the Engliih, are nothing, 
■ as I take it, in Comparifon 
of thofe I have found in the 
' Letters cancervittg the French. Of this you 
' will be a Judge ; this fhall be the Subjea, 
' if ynu will permit me, of feveral Letter^, 
' which I fiiail have the Honour of writing to 
' you i for Ihould I give you the Whole in this, 
' I Ihould fatigue jnyfelf, and tire you, 






it 
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^' I muft take iiotice to you, in the firfb 
" Place, that all is exadly true which -I fliall 
" not confute in the Letters vpon the French, 
and confequently, that I believe, that I there 
find many Truths : For who can deny our 
** Abbots, our Ladies, our Men of Bufinefi, 
" and our petit Maitres^ to be fuch as the Au- 
" thor reprefents them ? I cannot fay, but that 
" many of his Piftures are very like, and that 
** many of his Strokes of Satyr are juft, and well 
drawn 5 as when the Author lays (for Exam- 
ple j In France mofi Part of the Women are Men^ 
attd the moft part of the Men are Women. One 
" may find there a hundred other of the like 
" Reflections, which, to our Difgrace are too 
^* true. The Article concerning Mode, pag. 188. 
" tom^ 2, deferves above all to be read." 

But fee now what I condemn in his Letters. 
I. The Author applies that to the French^ which 
is applicable to all other Nations, or, at leaft, to 
many other, befides the French : Thefe are ge- 
neral and common Charadters, which don't fpe-* 
cify us at all. 11. Moft of the Faults, with 
which the Author reproaches us, are but the 
Defeats of fome particular Perfons, and .have 
not fpread themfelves over the whole Nation. 
IJI. -Many Truths have not heen fuflGciently 
laid open, and I have therefore found Reafbn to 
add to them. IV. The Author aggravates tlie 
Matter too often, and his Reflections are over- 
flrained ^ and, V, He advances things Jh all re- 
fpe£ts abfblutcly falfe. I Ihall treat in this Let- 
ter only on the firft Article. 
• .The French^ according to our Author, are 
slaves to the Cuftoms and Ufages of their Coun* 
try. This Jhe doesi^ or this jhe does not. Thefe 
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are the beft Reafbns, {kjs he, one can get in 
France^ either for approving or condemning an 
Aaion. This is afluredly a triie Refledion of a 
Man-hater. I know that Cuftom, in fome Senfe, 
is a Scourge to reaibnable Men 5 but is it then a 
Fault to be attached to the Laws and Cuftoms of 
the Country where one lives? Should not a 

• Man conform to eft^bliflied Cuftoms ? Should a 
Frenchman live like a Spaniard^ an* Italian^ or a 
German ? When one fays, This is not nfually to be 
done^ that implies a great deal, and confirms 
all that can be ailed ged, to make it apparent 
to him that he is in the wrong. As for our Sen- 
timents, they fliould not be regulated by popu- 

-lar Notions^ but in our ordinary Conduft, we 
fhould conform to the greater Number. This 
Maxim is obferved in every Country 5 and to 
fupj^ofe a Place where it is not praftiftd, is to re- 
p:«lent a Countrj^ where all the fiintaitical and 
irregular Difpofitions of the World have a general 
Rendezvous, to live there according to their own 
Caprice, without following any Law, or com- 
plying with any Cuftom. This would be a 
merry Nation. It is then ridiculous in our Au- 
thor to fay, that tlie French make Cuftom the 
Queen of their Country, a great Queen, no lefe 
than their King, the great King ^ infomuch, 
♦hat by this fervile Attachment to eftablifhed 
Cuftoms, the French have loft all their Liberty, 
which now confifts in no more than fitting down 
in an eafy Chair, when they are weary, and in 
other fucVlike Trifles. I own he hath fbme 
Reafon to laugh at the pretended Liberty of the 
French •, but if keeping up to Cuftoms hath 
caufed the Lofs of it, all the World labours un- 
der the fame Misfortune. 

The 
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The French^ fays he, Pag. 17. are very er- 
ad in returning Vifits. An boneft Man is not 
, more fcrvpulous of rendrivg back what bath been 
depojited in his Hand, than the French are^ in re- 
turning the Vijits that are made them 5 a7id one of 
their chief Smployments is, paying and receiving 
ViJits. Is there a Country where there are no 
idle Perlbns, who think the Time beft employed, 
that they fpend in the Country ? With regard 
to Vifits of Refpeft, and good Senfe, they are 
always returned. But in France, as elfewhere, 
a Man of Senfe, that knows how to employ him- 
felf, makes but two forts of Vifits 5 the Profita- 
ble, and the Agreeable. As we, are made for 
Society, thefe are not a little neceflary to fiip- 
port Life ^ it may be the happier for them, fincc 
all our Uneafinefs arifes from our Comtoerce,^ 
and Intercourfe with Mankind. See then how 
we think in France ^ do they think otherwife in 
Switzerland ? Is there not in all Countries, that 
which is called, Knowing bow to live ? But if yotr 
will believe our Philofopher, it is not to k7tow 
how to live that we feem to live in Prance, and 
that the French Politenefi, every where fo high- 
ly extolled, is but mere Childifhnefs. Here f 
am a little tempted to believe our Philofopher^ 
a Man without Politenefs, or Breeding. It i» 
true, that Knowing how to live in France, is not: 
the fatne with Knowing how to live in other Coun- 
tries ^ but all People have their own way of 
living : Nay, in every Country, each Profelfion 
and Condition, has one peculiar to itfelf. \ The 
Mode of living with the Peafant, the Artificer, 
and the Citizen, is very different from that of a 
Man of Condition. He that knows not how to 
live, was he a Philofopher, is not worthy to 
live.. 

" I 
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If it fliould happen to a Gmrtier, a greatf 
Man, continues the Author, to difpleafe the 
King, and his Majefty commands him to re* 
*' tire from Court, that is to fay, to go and 
" live at his Country-Seat, the lame Seat that 
^^ he hath taken Pains to embellifh, where he 
** hath made a delightful Retirement, this is an 
** Exile he cannot hear \ Leifure and Liberty 
*' make him unhappy.*' I confefs, this is a 
great Weaknefs, and a kind of Tolly. The 
Perfbn we call a great Man^ choofes rather to 
be little, to be little at Court, than to keep up 
his Grandeur at Home, and amongft his VajQTals, 
A Man of Quality, and a Nobleman, ten 
Leagues in the Country, where he is relpeded, 
honoured, and even adored, quits his little King- 
dom, if I may fb call it, to make himlelf a 
Citizen of a great City, and occupy a little 
Houfe. But ten Paces from him no one knows 
the Name of the little King that dwells there. 
He is blended amongft rich Burghers, and quite 
obfcured by a proud Financier, whofe Father was 
a mean Man, and was, perhaps, formerly a 
mean Domeftick to fome or other of his Fa- 
mily. Such is the fantaftical Humour of the 
French \ and I agree with the Author, that it 
deferves our Pity. But with refpeft to difgra- 
ced Courtiers, Favourites baniihed to their Coun- 
try-Seats, it is natural to be touched with the 
like Misfortune 5 efpecially in France^ where 
they palfionately love their King, and are ex- 
tremely lorry to have the Misfortune to difpleafe 
him. There is no Country in the World, jB»j[- 
Uni only excepted, where Banifhment from 
Court is not a real Punifhment to a Nobleman. 
A Philofopher will fay, this is a Benefit, this is 
a Reward 5 I grant it : But . in all Countries^ 

you 
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foU are id aiftihguifli b^t^llrfeto: Courtifeffi, and 
they th*t Are truly wife. ^ . ♦' 

Oilr Atfthcfr vtry irgreeably f allies the French^ 
for the JBfteem the^ have for their otrn Nation. 
This . is, indeedi -the C^araSfer eP all CouwtieSi 
Has ndt ^very Nation a Value for itfelf > The 
Qmnifts value thfehifelves, as iiibre judicious and 
^raw tharithdr Neighbours'^ the BngUjlf^M the 
wioft petfe^l of all People, ift their Form of 
Gcvemment, and the Qtialificaitiicms both of Bo< 
dy^f^Mil^&YthtSpamdris,^ moft noWci 
ittoft geheroift, and moft civil Ptopk alive 5 , thei 
ttaliam value tfeemfelVes, as a Very famous Na^^ 
tioii, very Polifc, Ingenious,, ^^^7 9 ^"d ftuit-i 
fill oflnverftion. will not thel4'd?«c?jt?mrfw affdme t6 . 
JiimfelfilbnieS&pferiority ? Is h& to blanle to think^ 
that Wit, Tafte, and Politenefe,' abound mot^ 
in Pfance than any where elfe ? The great* Mert 
of all Ranltsi which that Kingdom hath produced^ 
the Encomiums which Strangers thenifelves give 
them^ their Btavery, their Cbn^uefts, theit Sue* 
t^Cs in Trad(p, the LoVe they have for Letters^ 
^nd liberal Arts, all this ought naturally to give 
"a Frenchfnanrome Idea of his own Nation. - fcto 
regards, lays' the Author, all other Peof^le at 
Barhariam,i^i'Voidoi lJn6ei&^ he de* 

ifoifestheta/ arid 'tis ^ gi^eat Favour, if h^ will 
«HpW them^b have coijtifton Seftfe^ If fonae 
Prevcbinen itfdge after this maftuer , they are 
themfelvesf Meii of no Judg,ment 5 and thefe ar« 
the People in allCountries, \^o^ ridiriuloufly 
cry up theb" bWn Country,^ and contemn other 
ftbple. A Man of W^lt iti'^ain, or in Italy, 
h neither k Spaniard/ or IfHiiatt, but he i« 4 
Man^ • 

What arefin'dPicdc bfCfiticlfm is this, to 
^Hoover a fort of Pride m* our Palitenefs, witft 

jE refpeft 
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refped to Strangers? Could not the Author find 
out that we were polite, but only to make us 
appear odious ? Tne French^ (ay$ he, will allow 
us to be honeft Men, and ufe us as Mqn .do their 
Wives \ they treat us as inferior spid weak Crear 
lures^ to whom Ibme Regard is due. But^ then 
^dds very kindly, batpevery this ought. mt to lef- 
fen the Obligations we have to tbem^ fince they can 
iifptvfe with being polite on our Aceounty and do 
not receive Heafure enough from their Intercourfc 
with w, to have any Inter^ft in obferving onr Rulesj 
or putting any conjfraint* upon tbemfelves for us. 
All Nations that entertain Strangers, have not, 
in. reality, the ^fame Regard for them as the 
French \ but when they would teftify any Friend- 
ship, they- think with them, that every Stran- 
ger hath need of Alliftance. So that the Affec- 
tion they have for them, if I may Co lay, is a 
Jcind of Protedion, This is what makes our 
Cenfurer imagine, that we have a Value for 
Strangers, whom we treat well, as thinking them 
weak and inferior- Creatures. He would have faid, 
^irhaps, that there is a great deal of Self-love 
mixed with the Civilities that we pay to Stran^. 
gers' 5 and that we intend thereby to mlpire them 
with an Efteem for us, and make them think 
us geperous and obliging, and give theni an Idea 
of our PolitenejS; This is true y and, in gener^,' 
itiscertain, that a civil, polite, well-Bred Man^ 
would be quite othiarwife than he is, if he could 
pleafe by being ill-bred, fierce and brutal. 
' The Author corifeffes, * that tjje French have, 

* indeed, a well-difpofed Heart : Tjiis is the Rea- 

* ion, fays he, we pnd among tSem the- Moddl 

* of true Friendfhip5 but here^ fays he, , you 
' may fee their fkntaftical Humour.: For the 
.' French do not pretend to valup themfelves on 

• * this^ 
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^ this Sincerity of Heart. 'In this Cdontry of 

* good People, the Nanie of good-natured MaVy' 

* or good-^atyfed Woman ^ are Affronts, which 
^ mean only 'ari'Idipt, or ignorant Perfbn, to- 

* whom one Wotild not defire t6 be compared.'* 
In every Country v the Appellation of a good^* 
Ttatured Man j, is a Term of Reproach 5 th^t fs,' 
good Nature carried to a certain D^ree, .is a' 
QuaKty that rttid6rsaMan crcdirlous, eafilyim- 
pofed on, and makes him a Fool. This Remark 
then of the Siri[/i, is fiivoloas and infipid ^ and 
People will ftill continue to fay of a weak and 
cafy Perfon, thathe is a good-natured Man^ ox 
fbmttimes, a good-natured Prince. 

I fliall end this Letter by examining the Com** 
xnendation he gives a Frenchman of Merit. * A 
Frenchman of Merit, (ays he, has almoft the 
lame Qualities, that deferving Perfbns have 
every where elfe ; becaufe tnere is but one 
kind of true Merit amongft Men, and he has,' 
befidfes, all ^ the Agreeablenefs peculiar to the 
French. One has no great Trouble to guefi at 
him •, his Manners, if I may ufe that Ex- 
' prelfiony make him tranfparent, and vdifcover 
all his Worth 5 'tis in him that the Defire of 
one of the Ancients is accompliftied, with re- 
f^eft to Virtue. We find Virtue^, as it were, 
vifible in him^ and become paflionately in 
Love with it. We find ourfelves fenfibly dif- 
poled inFavour of a Frenchman of Merit : We 
a^fire to be like him, arid ar^ grieved that 
the reft of the World are not. We may be- 
lieve him without Scruple, and truft entirely 
to his Word.' So far, as that, I think, he is 
de&ribing a Man of Merit of every Country in 
the World, when he is Polite, Well-bred, and 
Affable ^ and I admire the Goodnefs of the Au« 

E 2 thor. 



thor, th»t lie ciioofbs to plau^ him in ¥rani>e^ 
rather tlifin elfcwherti. . Let us fee, |f in whgt 
follcvs, ive ihall find any motp of the french^ 
pci^i^ in thi« Man of Mrrit, * Pfobity, Honour, 

* and (jenerofity, appear in liim, in fi»ne xnt^r 

* fure, as in their Original, . 'Tis he th»t dif^ 
> fufes it among the French^ ^nd giyes^them the 
f Vogue they have in the World*' That ii to fey, 
^Cjcording to this Author^ a Man of Merit in 
other Kationi, i« of a di0erent Species ^ whicli 
is entirely felfe, 'Jhen proceeds to fay, * He 
^ i)oIIefIes th6 good Qualities of his Nation, an4 
^ happily improves every thing in them but 

* their Defefts, which he reftiiics. Jf he fliine^i 
^ in Conyerfation^ 'tis in faying things that are 
^ obliging, tQ defend thofe that are attaclced, 
V or to |i^ in fucji a manner, ^s to make people 

* well pleafed with theinfelvcs, He fucceeds fq 

* .well in this, that every. oi>e fqllows' him, well 

* fatisfied with himfelf^ this is all thej can fc? 
f ri^oaeh him n^ith : If he gi v^s too mnc^i Atten- 

* tion to Trifles, *teis bccaufe he waato not ne^^ 
' ledk any Occ^n of pleafing:^ and he does it 
'. with fo good a Gcac.e, that FeotiiefcarGe thinlr 
•; theitiielyes .obliged to him .v and. it feems as if 

* he had nothing elfe in View,' W to be picaT 
t £d,: Jn a Wo«d, to be anhond^.Man, a»l ta 

* pleafe,i$ his Profelfion ^ he applifeSi fcim^ ta 
{ it, and he eiccli in.it, <?V. 

Js there, in reality, xnach of the frek^man 
» this Charafter ? :I profefj, thete i$. But why 
does he make honeft, "obliging pwnplai&nt, 
pharitable Men, to be frevdmnj rather thai? 
JuH^i:^^ or ETtgHJh ? })o you knovsr. jpoVodj;, Sir, 
m England^ who is adornM with- ihefe Qt«alitics J 
I gan (ee, ia that Defcription^'i my Lord Xr — ^, 
gud Sir C? — r— '. This proveSj ishat .this, is hq 
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more "the Defcriptioia of a Man df . Merit in 
Fr^tnc€^ than of; orie in any other Country what*. 
fo^Ven Befides/I find, that the Complaiiance,- 
and; Politenefs of this Man. of Merit, Wder& 
}x$q& Infipidnefs. Whc^ I in^^ with Men thus 
polite, I am t^oi^ted to €all . out for Salt 

I know but one Frenchman tirhb hath this kind 
of allpdedM^rit, which the Author impropejrly* 
)x)aiis of, and which he attributes to our Kation*. 
IJe is a Man noted for the Works he hath pubr 
lifhed, of which tbe greateft Part are not now 
much in Efteem. This Man of Merit cwnmeni$ 
every Body 5 he Jhines in Converfation, by faying 
things that are phlipfig^ and by aSing in fnch a 
manner 9 thai Pe(^U may be weU pleafed with themr 
f elves \ but he hath really nothing elfe in View but 
tQ pleafe iiai/el/, to get Friends and Followers, 
and to pafs too for as good an Author^ as he is a 
good-natuf^d Man, It is true, that as his Praifes 
extend to the whole World, he commends no 
particular Perfon, and confequcntly his Opinion 
IS of no Weight. Being an Enemy to all Crir 
ticifm on Matters of Wit, which he thinks con^ 
trzTy to the LaWs of Reafon and Virtue, he 
defbifes the Talents that dare break through 
Rules, and cannot bear to have it declared, that 
a new Piece is a bad on&» He hath his Reafona 
for laying afide thofe aoffcere and edifying Rules, 
and npt (liirering aCriticifin to be piade on any 
Authors lefs than 4000 Years old i this he an-r 
thorifes from his own Example. We muft, a&? 
cording to him, leave a modern Author, ftill 
living, to enjoy his Reputation, tho* ill gotten. 
^Tis a publick Treafi^re he hath ufurped^ no 
matter, he enjoys it, becaufe he hath gotten the 
Pofleffion of it, and no honeft Man ought to 
difi?ute it with him» Mpnlieiir Defpreaux^ if we 

ber 
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believe this Man, is h^hly blameaUe, (or «x- 
pc^ngmany of the Writers of his own Times. 
It is good, lays he, to open the Eyes of the 
Publick; trot not at the Expence of the un- 
happy Author, whom the Critidfm mortifies, 
anci difconragoB. Nbtwithilanding all the fine 
Harangaes of this Teacher of interefted Charitj, 
be ncrerthelefs criticifes on ridculous Norelties, 
and confequently does not fpare himfelf. Good- 
natnr'd, obliging, and complaifant as he is, 
bis Morality brines him in nothing, aor is 
any Perfon afieftcd by it. 

I will take the firft Opportunity, Sir, of 
fending you my other Refiedions. 

/ hxue the Honour U ke, &c. 
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SIR, 
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l^hall finifh in this Letter^ what I 
"» promifed you in my former* I 
^ have ftill four Articles to ex* 
.*', amine. 

" When we go a1x>ut to charaSerize a Nation^ 
we ftiould not d\¥ell upon the Qualities of 
particular Perfops -, yetthis is what the Avh 
thqr of the Letters does. Head his third, that 
treats uf the Mc^m^s and Converfation of the 
Frenck Arid there you have not re^ljr 
theCharader of th^ French in general 5 mt 
that pf the Gaf coins j or rather of all vai» 
and ridiculous Perfons, who, are common in 
fill Countries. Neverthelef^ ouj: Author, withr 
out m^kirig ^y Allowance, /orms the C3»- 
rafter of . all ; the Frencb^ out of the moil 
fenfelefs Vanity ^.and Folly. The French, tf 
you believe : liim,. are continually entertaicj- 
ing you with a Detail, of their Defcent, 
Wealth, Wit,; an^i. Bravery. Your Compa- 
ny, in France, is compofed qf none wit 
ftch as endeavour, by this Method, to make 
themfelve3 valued.'' . - 



* You may likewife imagine, lays he, how cu- 

• rious the Converfation muft be in a Company, 

* where every one thinks he dcfervcs the Attei>- 

* tion 
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^ tion of the reft, and labours for it. Among 




* muft of courle be well received 5 and 'tis not 

* impoffible, but that the good Reception met 

* with in France^ niay, in fome meafure, be 

* owing to this.* What is your Opinion, Sir, of 
this judicious Refledion > If you had never 
been in France, you would take it to be a Coun* 
try made up of foolilh, ridiculous Perlbns, where 
Strangers are never well reteeived, but becauie 
they are credi]Jous, and are reatfy to give Atten* 
tion to the Praifes every one glides them. 

I allow France^ as well as other Countries^ is 
not without vdin and arrogant People 5 we may 
^udge of that, by fome of our Modern' Author s« 
One prefers himfelf to Homer ^ Racine j and Pon^ 
teAne s becwfe he hath writ a dry Poem, foil of 
fipigrams, ill-contrived Tragedies, in a barba- 
*otts Stile, and ill-writ Fabfes,^' without VTii or 
Sancy; Another endeavours to'correft the Poet 
t)efmafeU 5 and itiftead of being contentfed to be 
equal to him, he infuhs aH-?Hs* Cdtemporaries 
of die feme Profeffion, and ptiqfers himfelf to 
the moft celebrated Pbets now Uvmg, &c. Ihefe 
are Frenchmen^ I grant ^ but have we many like 
thefe > Or do they not ferve only for a Diver- 
fion, and left* to their Countrymen ? Our Philb- 
ibnher ftill further abufes the French Prfitenefi, 
which he looks upon a fort of Fotly^ and wh^t 
the Swifs happily avoid. The Dm Qutxots in 
Wit and Behaviour^ lays he, are as great Roh, as 
the Dan Quixots in Courage. In effed, according 
to him, the Freixh are pleafed with nothing but 
Tifles ; and this is a Difpofftion, of all othersj 
the moft frivolous : But this is riather a Proof, 

which 
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Mrhicli the Author > brings to flipport his Tbefis^ 
that the French are frivolous and fenfelefs. Surf 
he faw none but Women and Coiconiba in 
jFrance^ or fuch as were Extravagant to the larf: 
Degree, to afEnn, that in France^ they dn piia-- 
fed with nbthifig but Trifles. 

I find, as I have had the Honour to tell yon 
formerly, many true Things in the Refleai<^n^ 
of our Author *, but, methinks, fomc Things 
are not fafficiently explained and cleared up^ 
I find frequent Falfliood blended with Truth. 
ThePaffage I am about to recite, willferve to 
illuftrate this^p^rg^^ io6. t&m. 2. you have the 
following Words* 

* There is, in France^ a Body of Men, chd^ 
'^' ftn out of the People of Wit, the moft cele- 
^ brated Writers of the Nation, and who, for 
^ their Eicellehce, aflume that Name 5 a Body 
^ who make Purity of Stile, and Eloquence^ 
^ their Budnefs^ and who, by their Superiority 
^ of Genius, give Laws to others,* Here f he 
fpeaks of the Frffffcfe Academy, like a true Pro- 
vincial, or rather rallies theni. * Every one of 
•^ thefe, fays hcj when he is admitted into their 
^ Society, pronounces an Oration, tolhew, af- 
^ ter a new Manner, and viva Vo^e, that he is 
' worthy of their Choice y but, fometimes. be 
makes the contrary appear : -The Candidate^ 
however, is fureto declare, that he is unworthy 
of the Honour he receives, who, notwithftand- 
ing the Senle he had of his own Unworthiiieft, 
had made ufe of the moft preifing and powerful 
SoUicitations, to obtain his Place. * This Ora- 

* tion, continues he, which may ferve as a Pat- 

* tern for others, and ihews, upon what an 
^ Orator is principally to exercife himfelf with k 
I good Grace, ought to contain Encomiums on 

F ' the 
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the Living and the Dead. They commend, 
as by a Decree, Men already extolled, and 
whofe Pr^ifes are to be celebrated from time 
to time ^ and, indeed, they praife them as if 
they were paid for it/ The Refledion of the 
Author is almoft as comical, as the Cuftom he 
ridicules^ then he adds, * They, who thus cele- 
brate the Praifes of tJthers, have them alfb in 
their tuxn from others -, and thefe learned 
Men placed, as at the Head of the French Na- 
tion, will, doubtleft, exercife themfelves in an 
Habit, that is invented to praife, and is to con- 
fift in the Celebration of an Action, the moft 
Noble that human Wit is capable of. It is 
more to be feared, they don't ' entertain their 
Countrymen with Antitbefes^ ^ni fine Lan- 
guage/ As to what follows, our Genfurer, 
who thus ridicules the Frejich Academy, could 
not deny, but many of its Members were Per- 
fons worthy of Refpeft, both on account of 
their high Birth^ and eminent Stations in the 
World. The Acadepiy, by introducing fo many 
Noblemen into its Body, has taken good Care 
cf the Intereft of the Men of Letters that com- 
pofe it. A Maxim, that brings to my Memory 
a half- Line of Ines de Cafiro, Let the great ones 
enter. 

The Author . reproaches the Members of the 
Academy, for living upon Incenfe. 'Tis true, 
when we are prefent at their publick Affemblies, 
we are commonly entertained with Elogies on 
the Living and the Dead. There you hear the 
Praifes of Lewis XIV. Cardinal Ricbelieuj the 
whole Body of the Academy, the learned So- 
rciety that have been, and the prefent Members 
of jt, &c. It is a fine and well-chofen Incenfe : 
But we have always the fame j we are all over 

perfumed 
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perfumed by it, and £0 penetrated by its Odours, 
that when we' go out, we fhould have a great 
Care, how we take the Air, to prevent Acci- 
dents. TheCuftom of Panegyrick, which. the 
Author fo much reproaches the Academy with, 
is, neverthelefs, very valuable in its Original. 
The firft Members of the Academy, full of Gra- 
titude to their generous Founders, andrilluftrious 
Proteftors, made a Statute, ^ which the prelent ' 
Members think it their Duty to obferve, ilo?- 
withftanding the Inconveniencies they difcover 
in it themfelves 5 which fheWs, they prefer Gra-* 
titude to all other Confiderations, fince they fa-^ 
crifice to it good Senfe, the publick Tafte, arid, 
perhaps, their own too : To profBfs themtelves 
unworthy of the Honour they receive, to ac- 
knowledge the diftinguifhing ' Merit of all thol^ 
to whom they are atlbciatcfd^ to hope fbr a torn- 
munication of their fuperior Lights, to teftify 
that they have long fince afpired to that high- 
Dignity ^ after that, to praife th6 late King, and; 
the Cardinal, to beftow great Encotniums- ort- 
the deceafed, whom ihtj fucceed, are the ordi- 
nary Topicks of the^ injgenious Orations of 
thole that are newly admitted into the French' 
Academy. I confefi, it would be much better, ^ 
if the Perfen elefted on thofe Occafions,- was at 
liberty to chbbfe his Subjed, drily bringing into 
his Oration, feme civil Addrefs to the Academy, 
handfbmely ' thanking them for their Choice. 
This is what is done m the other Academics of 
Paris^ efpecially that of Polite Learning. To 
paint the Member of the Academy one fucceeds, 
in true and natural Colours, is what will certain- 
ly be approved of i But how' infipid muft it be, 
tb have our Ears filled with the Praifes of a pub- 
lick Minifter, that died 24 Years fince, and 
' F 2 whofe 
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whpfe great Qualities every one knows? The 
Pr jiifes of Lewis XIV, have been fo oftea cck- 
brated, that how juft foever they may be thsfi. 
are ftill given him, they appear, at leaft, in-- 
fignificant. The Tribute, then, to be required of 
a young Academic, might be changed. This is a 
kind of offering Incenfe^ that hath no End : For 
the ckfted Member hath fcarpe paid what he 
•was to offer, but it is returned to him upon the 
Spot Was he a bad Author 5 'twill be iaid, his 
Way of writing is always good. Has he writ nor 
thing? he hatha great Talent, ^ fine Genius ^ 
he is a Member of the Academy. 

I cannot, however, condemn their faithful 
Obfeiyance o£ their antient Statutes. 'Tis for 
this i^eafon only, that I approve of that Rule 
oblerved in the French Academy, which pre- 
icribes, that none be admitted into their Boij^ 
that have not canvaiied or foUicited for it. It is 
true, that, as in this the Honour of the Acade- 
my is only confidered, fo, by this Rule, ^11 humr 
|ile and modeft Perfi)n8 are, in a manner, exclur 
ded : But this Statute is antient, ai^l fcmnded up- 
on Reaibn. Another Statute enjoyns, that to 
be admitted, you muft neceflfarily have pubiiftb? 
ed fome Piece : As this Statute is not very im* 
pojtiint in the Efteem of our Academy, there 
1$ no gteat Harm in breaking through it fome- 
times, in favcHir of fome Perfons, for whofe Ad-r 
mittanoe there are fufficient Motives, without 
the Superfluous Merit of being an Author. I 
have been, I fear, too prolix on the Article of 
the French Academy. Perhaps^ Sir, youknovy 
nothing of all this in England. 

The Article of the Bo^fellers of the Palsfice, 
(Pjig. I? 2.) who offer their BooH to Paflengers, 
that is. The Mercnrf Qallaui, the Jf^arh^ of the 

Country^ 
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Gfitflrj^, the Courtier^ *c. This .Ar,ticle is fiiper- 
annu^tedj there are^ no fuch Books c^ered nowr 
a-day^, tut the Worses of the Abbot de B — : — • 
tvgenious Vdrieties^ the Courtiers Librt^y^ the &!• 
luB of If^it, the Ufiiv^fal Man^ the Hero^ . the 
fywhtions in Spain, the new Oovis, new FubleSy 
the Iliad in Veffe^ and oth«r fuch Drugs. See 
the Books which Meffieurs the Bookfellers com* 
mdnly fliew to Strangers, Countrymen, and to 
thofe, whofe Air and Countenance difbover their 
Tafte, and Underftanding : For. they avoid pre-^ 
lenting. fuch Books to Perfons, whom they take 
tq be Men of Underftanding. You will lay, that 
timy can diftinguifti the Knowing, from the Ig* 
aiorant -, our Author, feems to judge of the moll 
Part of our Books, by thofe which were offi^fed 
to him in the Palace ^ and we muft believe from 
thence,, that we have none but frivolous Pieces, 
trifling Hiftdriesj Romances, Songs upon Trifles,, 
mere Nothings. 

What an Exaggeration is here, or rather a Dif^ 
order of Mind ? What, are the Works of our Ma-* 
thematicians, Philofophers, of the Academies of 
Sciences, and polite Learning, mere Trifles ? 
Our Books of Morality and Coptroverfy, our 
Searches into facred and prophane Hiftory, ouf 
Works of Eloquence, our Plays, that are excel- 
lent in their kind, are they very Nothings! 
Where were born Gafendi, Def cartes, Male^ 
branches PetaUy Sirmondy Morin, Boffuet^ Fenelon^ 
Pafcaly and Tillemont, and an infinite Number 
of other Writers, a Lift of whom would makd 
up a lar^e Volume, and muft filence our igno^ 
rant Gntick, who dares to imagine, that all 
pur Books are reduced to the Mercury (Sallaitt:, 
to Books of Friendfhip and Amours, to feme Ro- 
macices. Tales of fairies, and amorous Poems > 

This 
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This is apparently the whok Catalogue, that 
makes up the French Library, of the Smifs. 

This Pcdantick Decifion of the Author, I own, 
provoked my Anger, I (hall now make fomc 
more moderate Refledions on the i5;th and i6th 
Letters, tho', in them, I haVe found many things 
eztravannt, and, at the fame time, falfe. Yet, 
I muft firft acknowledge, that I am charmed 
with the Beginning of his fifteenth Letter, that 
treats of the Definition, and the Diftinftion of 
GoodSenfe, andX^lfs Iftiall always call, with 
the Author, Wit, a delicate kind of good Senfe, 
rather than a fparklifig good Sevfe, as Father Bo- 
hours h^th dtfinQd it ^ and. you fhall never find 
a true Wit, void of Judgment. I allow him to 
abufe Balzac and Scarron^ and to fay they have 
no real Wit : Their Works are lufficiently neg- 
lected in France^ and fb had no need of the Au- 
thor's Criticifm •, but I can*t bear his palling the 
like Judgment upon Sarjijin, and Votture : Nor 
can I fufter him to fay, that our Tragedies lelTen 
the Efteem of Virtue. * Tragick Poets, fays he, 
difplay Virtue ^ but in fiich an extraordinary 
Sphere, and fo diftant from what is common 
and familiar, and they know fo well . how to 
turn it into fine Words, and lofty Sentiments, 
that they make a kind of Proportion between 
the Play and Virtue. . The Audience finding 
it become a Thefts^ the magnificent Sport of 
Wit, accuftora themfelves to look upon it, as 
it were, made, for that Purpofe. Thus Virtue 
becomes a Shew, exhibited to the Curioflty of 
the People, an Objeft for the Stage, from 
whence Men banifti her ^ and all thofe lofty 
Sentiments appear to them to be as far diftant 
from common Life, as the Apparel and Atti- 
tudes of the Stage, are from thole they wear 

' at 
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' at Home/ All this is true : No-body pretends 
that Tragedy vrill intirely reform a corrupt, vi* 
cious Man 5 but we may fay, that it elevates the 
Soul, give^ Men a great Opinion of Virtue, and 
makes Vice odious* This is a good Effect, which 
it always produces. As to an immediate InAu^ 
ence on our Pradlice, Tragedy does not extend to 
that 5 becaufc, then it would be neceflary it 
ihould deftroy all the Obftacles, that hav© been 
Ibrmed in us by evil Habits* ' Love alone,! 

* which, generally fpcaking, is . the effential 

* Part of thcfe Re jwrefentations, . and in whicht 

* all the Performances of the Stage center, aiKl 

* affift each other 5 Love, which is moft fuitable 

* to the Inclinations of Youth^ has its EStA in 

* thefe Plays, which were iiwented for them^ 

* and communicates itfelf in good Earned:. On 
' this 4ccouijt, efpecially, it may be faid, that 

* "Tragedy is mifchievous •, it. debafes the Good^ 
^ by mixing it ;With the Bad^ with Love^ as it 
^authorifes the Bad, by making it go hand in 

* hand with the, Good.' But can our Author, 
who is a Philofopher, be ignorant, that Love hatih 
nothing bad in its own Nature 5 he muft mean 
then, that it is fo only, when . it is fixed upon 
unlawful Objeils. Every Body knows, that the 
firft Rule of Tragedy, is never to ofter an irre- 
gular PalTion, with refpect to the Objed, as for 
Inftance, one that is vicious and criminal. Our 
French Theatre is alfo fo nice in that Point, that 
an Amour of a married Man is never fuffered to 
be brought upon the Stage, and very ; rarely one 
of an unmarried Man, with a married Woman. 
Whenever that happens, there are all pollible 
Precautions taken j and here the Poet's Art is 
moft difcovered, as we have jately feeninthe 
Tragedy of Mariamm. 

What 
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What our Cenfurer fays of Rabelais, is a little 
fevere, * Here, fays he, we muft not look for 

* Relations •, for the Pleafure of his Wit was to 

* dcftroy theixi, and to publifti a Work that was 
^ inferiour to Man's Condition, and, by a myfte- 

* rious Appearance, which he gave it, wa$ 

* thought to be above it/ It is, with fbme 
Region, however, that they do honour, in Fr^fw^, 
to that Author, and efteem hini as one of their 
beft Writers, in fpite of the Obfcenities, the 
Eiiigmas, Extravagancies, and mad Rants, which 
we find in hi« PavtagmeL What a Genius, what 
Art muft it require, to dilguife the moft fublime 
and important Matters, under the Appearance of 
Meannefs and F'olly > This is a Comick-writer, 
in a lingular and inimitable Kind. 

See now three of our Authors, which our Phi- 
lofbpher extremely difparages, Defpreauxj M, 
ie Fmtenelky and Bayle. With refpet^ to the two 
firft, we cannot well tell what he would lay : 
For a Man muft be ablblutely deprived of all 
good Tafte, nor have the leaft Underftanding, to 
ipeak of Defpreaux, as this Author does : Nor 
can we eafily know Fontenelle, by the Pidture 
which he draws of him : And as he does not 
name him, we are in dotibf, whether that be the 
Perfon he has in View. When he (peaks of M. 
Sayle, he obferves no Meafures at all. * He 
' took it into his Head, fays he, to drain all his 
' Knowledge, and to difcharge it into a large 

* Book cf Criticifm, to entertain the Curious/ 
^is thus our niodern Apedevtes ipinnut their 
Learning, which, however, is a great Ornament 
to the Mind. ' This Author, continues he, can 

* demonftrate^ how far a Man, that is defbftivc 
' in the Sentiments of his Heart, may go aftray 

* thro' Wit/ That is to {^y, that Mr. JBayle was 

a 
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t c6rrnpt and vicious Man, which is ail hbrtid 
Accufetion, and requires good Proof. ' The Body 
* of the Book/ fays he, fpeaking of the critical 
DiSioftaryy * is a Wonder of itfelf^ for the ma* 
' ny idle and impertihent Things, which an a* 
greeable Stile, a natural and ingenious Turli^ 
make us value, and admire. 'Tis the Work in 
the World, where the Men, that run after Wit^ 
thofe that have a Mind to be amufed, and aV 
ceived, are beft fitted. This frightful Volume, 
this Mountain of a Book, after making great 
Outcries in a Preface that matches it Qx^itly^ 
and mayexcufe a Man- of Underftanding'fron^ 
reading the Work, brings forth nothing more 
than a Monfe, .or rather a whole Brood, that 

creeps every where to gnaw and fpoiL -^ 

Let us lay boldly, that the Author of the 
Critical DiSidftaryy is a ^ack^ being decked 
with vain-glorious Erudition, a Heap of Fa<Ss, 
and Gircumftances, that never deferved to bt 
taken notice of by a Man of Senfe^ he attracts 
th« Eyes of the World, fcfc' You may fee 
the reft of his Defcription, Pag. 54. I will 
not pretend to juftify Mr. Bayle, in relation to 
Religion 5 but he muft be quite void of all Tafte 
of good Writing, that can fpeak fb contemptibly 
of an immenfe Work, that forces us to admire 
the prodigious Learning of the Author, and his 
agreeable Manner of handling the varioua Sub-* 
jefts which he- treats of. I grant, there are 
fctme contemptibU Things, and many Miltakes 
in his Critical DiSionary, which the Compiler 
wrote too haftily : But does he for that deierve 
all thofe outrageous Reproaches of the Stpifs ? 
He is a Philofopher, a ^ietift, who can reiilh 
nothing but Books of Morality : Therefore he 
does Juftic6 to the CbaraBers of Bruyere^ the mo* 

G ral 
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ral Refl^ions of the Duke de Rocb^oMca^t^ to 
Telemacbusj and the Fables of Fontaine : The 
Judgment he gives upon thofe Books, is very 
ratibnal. 

The Author, fure, hath not the leaft Idea of 
the Freticb Tafte, if he pretends, that what he 
advances in Page 7 ?, be true. ' The Stile, fays 

* he, independantly of what it ezprefles, is a 

* Matter of great Importance, and hi^y va- 

* lued in France. There is no room to 'doubt, 
^ but that to moil Readers, a Book, that fays no* 
^ thing in a florid Stile, is the Book to be read, 
^ rather than one that fays the beft, even divine 

* Things, in a mean Stile/ Tis true, a Book 
ill writ, in Ftance^ always paffes for a bad Book, 
for this Reafdn ^ becaufe, an Author that writes 
ill, has but confiifed Ideas, and always bad Rea*- 
ibning : For to deliver one's Thoughts coofufedly, 
is to reafbn ill, and one may have Reafon, and 
not reafon well Therefore, an Author that 
reafons ill, whofe Thoughts are neithar well 
methodized, nor clearljr difcovered, deferves 
not to be read \ but this is not &ying, th^ the 
Stile is the Whole of a Book : For one may 
reafon well, and yet be in the Wrong. Birt 
what does the Author mean by a fnt Sdle ? A 
Book comi)ofed of well-chofen, and harmonious 
Words, which, in a beatttiful Stile^ fays nothing ^^ 
this is certainly, in the Opinion of the French^ 
a very defpicable Book. In a Wcwrd, a good 
Book is never ill wj[it ^ but a very bad Book, 
is, fometimes, writ with Purity and Elegance ; 
and, in a Word, in a Beantifnl Stile. ' Ajfne 

* Stile, fays our Svifs, and the Approbation cftbe 

* Publtcky are the two Things, which, in Ft ana, 

* increafe the Number of bad Authoi^.' I an- 
fwer, that a line Stile, in the Author's Seefe, and 

the 
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the App^baHon of the Publkky are two Things 
which never went together, and by no Means 
increafe the Nomber of Isid Authors, as he af- 
firms. The Number of bad Books, writ in a 
florid Stile, is very fmall 5 one cannot eafily 
give a Lift of them. I make my Acknowledge- 
ments to certain Authors, who take notice of 
this. 

I find very little Juftice.in the Remarks of 
Ottr Smifsj unpon the ii6th Satyr of Mr. Dejpreaux. 
What he oflers upon the Subje^ft of Rhimes, is 
fantaftical and inflpid. As to what follows, the 
whole World knows, that the firft Pieces of that 
Poet, xvene fomcwhat mean. The Author is mi- 
ftaken, if he imagines, that we regard his firft 
ProduSions, as Models of good Writing. It is 
by a fmall Number of his Satyrs^ his fifths, his 
Lutrin^ and his Aft of Arfyy, that we equal Mr. 
Defprtaux to the Antients, that is, to Horace^ 
^ and Juven^h ai^ prefer him to all the Moderns, 
who bave, perhaps, a more fparkling Genius 
than him $ but who have neither hfs Judgment^ 
aor Tafte, and come fer fhort of him in what we 
call Wit. Our Authors, at this very Tiijae, value 
<hemfelves, iot having much of it j they call 
that Wit, which pleafes : The New, the Eoli^ 
the Agreeable J the Convincing^ and the Exuberant^ 
&c. But ntver call by that Name, the Noble, 
the Natural, the Judicious, the Simple. Alas ! 
iSir, Wit comes to us, and Tafte proceeds from 
us, ©*c. 

I fhall add fome more Refledions on this 
Treatife of the Swifs. He praifes the Nation in 
general, and fays, the French prejudice you in 
their Favour, that they are obliging, civil, and 
ftem born for Society ^ but if you obferve them 
well, according to him, they are only beautiful 

G 2 in 
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Jn Appearance. Vivacity, for which they have 
fo great an Efteem, and regard as the diftiiv- 
juilhing Charader of their Nation, is but a 
Palfe Brightnefs, that dazzles at iirft, and is of- 
feniive at laft ^ becaufe, a Man of good Senfe 
tloes not content himfelf with bare Appearances, 
and is difpleafed, to find nothing that anfwers 
his Ejpedlation, From thence proceeds, fays 
he, that Averfion Strangers fliew to the fevour- 
able Reception of the French % becaufe, we na- 
turally hate thofe that impofe upon u& Ko Man, 
furely, ever read the like Concluiton. He hates 
us, becaufe we are Polite, G)nrteous, Civil and 
obliging, and when he hath thoroughly fludied 
us, he nnds no Fund of fiifficient Merit to an-^ 
fwer the foregoing good Qualities. I would aft: 
of thofe who hate the French Nation, of thofe 
httle Wits that declaim againft Nations in ge» 
neral, whether, in Effed, our Politenefs be the 
Caufe of their Diflike > It feems quite other- 
wife ^ it is rather a falfe Idea they have, that we 
would lord it over all People, and have mean 
Thoughts of them. It i^ true, perhaps, that the 
J-reitchy among Strangers, have a fuperior and 
predominant Air 5 and that this, 'tis faid, is 
•what hath been particularly remarked at Rome. 

The Author both oondemas and defpifes the 
French Vivacity 5 but it plainly appears, that he 
knows not what it is ; He fhould then be ii> 
fr)rmed. 'Tis not that, by which, with a Caft 
of the Eye, a Man can penetrate into the Botr 
torn of Things, which diredts us to our Eni in 
«n Inftant, which caufcs ns to fee, at firft, an 
infinite Number of Confequences at one Time ; 
'^nd, in Truth, all the Principles, on which it 
depends. It is that which fuggefts to us, in one 
WQid, a decilive Proof, and HU Anfwer, without 
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a Reply \ which didates to us our fprightly Re- 
partees, and prevents the Length of Rea&ning 
and Meditation, and fuddenl^ lays hold of the 
EiTentials of any Thing, This is what the l2o- . 
fttoxs called Acies Mentis. 'Tis this makes us 
Aftive, Diligent and Laborious, full of Ardor 
and Courage, and Indefatigable in Enteiprifes. 
I know, this Vivacity, void of . Regulanty of 
Spirit, and good Senfe, hurries us into number* 
left Mifbukes. It fhould, therefore, be cultiva- 
ted by Refiedion, by Reading, and by Experi- 
cnce. But will the Swifs fay, that the Vivacity 
>of the French^ is void of all Judgment ? If he 
fays that, we fliall not condefcend to anfwer him. 
There are, 'tis true, in France, many lively and 
fuperfiGial Spirits ^ but as the Swifs grants, that 
Vivacity is a Quality lingular to th^ French^ I 
affirm, that until he proves that this Vivacity 
hath nothing in it that is Solid, and Judicious, 
, that that Quality itfelf ought to be regarded 
as a very excellent one, 'Tis owing to the want 
of this, that the Northern Nations have, hither- 
to, made fo fmall a Progrefs in Arts and Scien- 
ces ^ that they have (to^ ufe the Expreilion) but * 
feeble Wings, not aftive enough to mount 5 that 
their Movement is flbw, and their Efforts weak, 
and cannot acquire, by the folid Unaftivity of 
their Judgment, thofe Accomplifliments, which 
the Italians and French attain, by the Sprightli- 
nefs of their Imagination. 

A certain Prefaraption, the Swifs aflfefts to 
attribute to the French in general, is another of 
his unjuH: Reproaches. Tis well known, that 
Nation is efteemed in moil Countries, and is va^ 
lufed by their very Enemies. We have our De- 
feds ; Defers that Cuftom, and the Spirit that 
reigns in France^ generally Ipeaking, will not 

fuffer 
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fiiffer us tDOorred to this Day : We kno# what 
ther are, and know how to comfort otirfelvcs 
under them. Wc find the like too in all other 
Nations, and, at the fame tinoe, allow them to 
have Qualities fuperiour to oar own. Thisia^tlieji, 
our Pre&mption s wq (ay- the Enj^Jh^ in geae- 
raU iurpafi us in Penetration, and Depth of Rjea* 
foning \ that we have not (o good a Talent, at 
Invention^ as the QtrmMs^ tho' we ham a better , 
in bringing to P^fedion, whidi is mudi Gxpt* 
riour to the former : We own, the btdims excel 
us in the politer Arts, as Sculpture, Bainting, 
Architedfaire, Multck, and Shows ; but, how* 
ever, that we oome very near them in all theie. 
We conunend the Smifs^ &p their Coun^e, Fi- 
delity, and Probity, and pafs a very favountble 
Judgment on all the Nations about us, Tfaefe 
are the common Notions, you may find dit- 
peried through all Frattce. As to a line Tafte in 
all Things, vre attribute it to ourfelves, with the 
fame Sincerity, as we declare other Nations 
excel us in different Refpedis. And 'tis cer- 
tain, they do us Juftice, as to that Iteticular, 
«nd many others. And whatever our hot, and 
Uigry Man-hater may fay, the Frttrch ate ndt 

fencrally hated by Strangers, as he would have k 
tlievea The mutual Hatred of Natioos, is al- 
ways founded on Prejudice and popular Views, 
-and fubfifts no where, but amongit the common 
People. It is very ftraiige, fo lublinie a Pfailo- 
ibpfaer, fliould endeavour to difcover right Ilea* 
ion, in a Prejudice fo difgraceful to Humanity. 

But, to lay ferious Arguing a£fde, let us now, 
-a little, laugh at the Smifs^ pcnfive and full of 
•Meditation, who, from the Top of the Alpi^ 
^nd the Heiglit of his Spirit, regards the fvw«s6 
as Atametj exhales i^s iU«-Humour, in Letters 

full 
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lull of Sophiftry, and infinuates, that all our 
Virtucf proceed from our Vices $ as all the Vi- 
ces of the E^iglifi proceed from their Virtues^ 
This is the Difference he mak^s between the 
JUitm mpon the Englifh and the French. Don't 

Jou complain ^ your Nation is not fb much a- 
ufed as ours j yoli may applaud your fclves for 
your Vices, and we may blufh for our Vir- 
tues. 

lif the Author judges of the Merit of his Re* 
flexions, by the happy Sale of his Book, he 
hath room to value it, and to rejoyce at the print* 
ing it 5 but he knows, there is no Country in the 
World where . Satyr is better received, than in 
France. Some hapi)y Strokes difperfed through 
his Letters ^ and a true Dcfcription of Ibmc ri* 
diculous Men, now living, who are more lively, 
and finely cenfured by Moliere^ in his Come* 
dies, than in the Book he hath pubU(hed ; his 
Criticifms, whether good or baa, on feme of 
our Authors, Scarron &r Example, * whom he 
makes a Difgrace to our Nation, for «fteemiti^ 
Burlefque Writing, tho' thefe Trifks have di- 
verted the French but for a little Time ; his bold 
Cenfure of fo great a Man as Bayle ^ ^me {olid 
Reafonings, but attended by falfe Conchiiions ^ 
fome profound Reflexions, but fuch as a& 
fe&, the French no more, than they do the Qreeh 
or Romans ^ a conftant Endeavour to byafs 
the Mind of the Reader^ all this appeared new, 
and hath pleafed. Befides, there is a Spirit 
through the Whole ^ you may perceive a fruit- 
fill and (prightly Imagiriation, a lively and par- 
ticular Stile, that pleafes ^ cfpecially, in a Smfs : 
In a thoufand Places you find Metaphyiicks, 

that affe£t you ^ exad: Moralrty -, with a (harp, 

poignant, and new kind of Satyr. 

Here, 
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Here, Sir, you have my Thought*, and the 
Thoughts of many judicioas Perfbns, conceTn- 
ing toe Letters upon the French. 

/ have the Honom to be, 9cc. 




LETTER III. 



SIR, 




■^Z^S '-i 



Continue to write to you, on the 
Subjcdl of the Swifs rerformance, 
and I will lay before you Part 
of my Refledions, upon his Let- 
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' f er about Travelling. I muft tell you, at firft, 

* that I read it with fome Pleafure, as we read 

* Pieces of Genius, and Satyr. The End of the 

* Author, in this Letter, is chiefly to demon* 

* ftratc the Truth of this Maxim, That by 
' Travelling, a Perfon feldom becomes the bet- 

* tcrMam 

Coslumy . non animnm^ mutant^ qui trans mare 
currunt. 



" This is a Traveller, that declaims againft 
" the Abufe of Travelling, and endeavours to 
** juftify a Country, and a fedentary Life, 
" which he embraces at his Return. This Let- 
* ter, how ingenious foever it may be, appears 

full 
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*' fuH of falfe Reafonings, aiid of Paradoxes ill 
^^ proved." 

It is plain, that Travelling ferves very much 
to the fotming of young Men ^ Experienca^ 
proves it : But obferve the Reafoning of the 
Swifs. ' The Change which we obferve, fays 

* he, inthofe- that have travelled, is no more, 
'. generally, than the palFing from one Period of 
^ Life to another, and never from a bad Cha-* 

* rafter to a good one -, and it does not make 

* any Alteration in the Mind of Man/ He 
adds too,' ' That it may be with Men, as with 

* Fruits I they have their Seafons, they are 

* green, and' they ripen/ That is, according 
to our Philofopher, Nature needs not attend to 
Education 5 a Man, by his Refledtions, and the 
good Ule of his Reafon,' labours to no Purpoft^ 
to deftroy his evil Inclinations 5 and if he be* 
comes better than he was, it is a Change that 
Time ought neceffarily to bring about^ It is 
certain that Age improves us, and without put*- 
ting us to any Pains, wears off iiiany of our De*- 
feds ^ Mnlta adimunt.anni venientes : But when 
we concur with Time, if I . may fo fpeak, and 
affift her with our' Refledlions, our Defedts go 
off much iboner. You may do as you pleaie*^ 
a young Man, born with a great man;^ Faults, 
will never be perfed. Reafon, Age, and Expe-- 
rience, will reform him a little 5 but his Natufe.. 
will always be predominant. But muft we, 
'therefore, fay, that 'tis needlefs to beftow- Edu- 
cation upon a young Man ? Is it not worth our 
'while tt) have we^ened »hi8 Paflions, fbftened 

the Roughnefs and Violence of his Difpofition, 
and fome what poliftied his 'Mind, and to have 
^ecuftomed him to put aReftraint upon hiiafeif 

H 'oa 
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dD fome Occafions ? This is the EffeSt of Sdki* 
cation \ and when Time comes to its Aififbrnce, 
Nature is f jrced to yield. 

Certainly, .Travels axe ezcelkat Leflbns, s»id 
BDightily contribute to the Education of a young 
Man. When he is at Home, he either has Li- 
berty, or has not. If he hath not Liberty, and 
his Parents, or Mailers, keep him tmder, he 
will be dull, melancholy, and morofe 5 his Tem- 
per will be f )ured, and he will retain his Faults, 
or increafc them. If it be thought proper to 
leave him entirely fiee, and abandon him to 
himiclf^ he will follow his PaiCons, purfue cri- 
minal Plcafures, and fall into dangerous Ac* 
qaaintance. How difficult is it to ketp a young 
Gentleman in foch a Situation, that he may nei- 
thv be too mudi at Liberty, nor too much con- 
ftrained > But if you fend him to travel, under 
the Conduft of a polite and underftanding Per- 
ion, he enjoys the Liberty all young rerfbns 
aim at, and that Liberty hath no Inconvenien- 
cies attending it. He can £)rm no particular 
Intimacy, while he is travelling, which is com- 
monly tihe Occafion of the Depravation of the 
Manners of young Men, at their copiing into 
the World. Add to this, that his Mind is con- 
liderably improved, by feeing various Countries, 
and Objetts, one after another 5 aiid by exami- 
ning the Cuftoms, Laws, Manners, Virtuesi, and 
Vices of different Nations, For nothing is bet- 
, tcr fitted to dilFipate the Prejudices we are born 
with, and make a Man think. Then the 
Heart forms itfelf proportionably with the 
Mind. 'Twas this made Ulyfes fo '^ii^ ajpid 
, virtuous. 

^i mares bowintm. muUorum vidh, & urhs. 

Yet 
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Yet for all this, according to our Philofoph^ri 
a young Man may, much better, corre<£t his 
Faults, by a quiet and retired Life. 'Tis grant- 
ed 5 but doth fuch a kind of Life agree, for the 
moft Part, with young Gentlemen? Do they 
Bot want Aaion, and Exercife ? The Author^ 
^^i^ J 43 J begins to put us off with mere Fu- 
ftian, upon the Subject of the moral Eilence of 
Man, and of that which conftitutea Humanity. 

* Travelling, fays he, plainly proves, that Hii- 

* inanity is loft, lince we go upon the Search in- 

* to the World, without knowing what we feek 

* for.' 

But here you may obferve, that our' Author is 
not afraid to maintain, that Travelling, inftead 
of improving the Mind, ferves only to corrupt 
it I he thus proves his Paradox : ' It is upoh 
' the Mind, fays he, that Travelling ftiouM 
chiefly operate, by affording it continual Op- 
portunities of Improvement^ but this Employ- 
ment, befidcs the accuftoming us to value 
ourfelves^ upon what wef term Wit, and therein 
center all our Merit (which is far from a good 
Charader ^ we fbrm this Wit upon no other 
Model than the general one, which is not the 
beft Method ^ ) it throws us upon Imitation, 
whiH:h never produces any thing Great or No- 
ble % it caufes us to confider a Turn of Wit, 
(as it is called) as a Matter of mighty Impor- 
tance, and occaiions our affuming what is 
none of our own, and which is neither con- 
venient for, nor belongs to us : For the fame 
Reafon, a young Man ought never to fee the 
World -, fince that would throtp him into Imita- 
tion* So that young Gentlemen of the di- 
ftant Provinces, Ihould never come to make any 
Stay at Paris 5 they had raueh better abandon 

H 2 them- 
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Ihemfelvcs to their own natural Difpofition, 
and guard, as much as poflible, againft every 
thing, that may render them Imitators of polite 
aftd well-bred Perfons. Our Author then con- 
tinues thus : ' In fubjeding our Mind to a cer- 

* tain Point, and in accuftoming it to confider 
' what is i)refente4 to it, only after a certain re- 

* reived and falhionable Manner, we confine and 

* limit it while it is in its Produdion, and di- 

* vert it from what it might produce new of 

* itfelf , and in which its true Beauty confifts, 

* and from Liberty of Thought, vrherein Yi- 
' gour confifts/ Is it not, on the contrary, in 
Travelling through different Countties, that we 
more eafily wear off the Power of Prejudice, 
when we no longer efteem the Cuftoms of the 
Country where we were born, as neceffary 
Laws, and acquire a true Liberty of thinking 
upon every thing ? Would to God that Liberty 
may be never carried too far ; For. 'th remark- 
able, that they who have travelled much, and 
have- fcen, almoft, all the different Religions 
that are in the World, arc difpofed to confider 
their own, as they do that of other People's. 
The happy Prejudice of their Birth and Educa- 
tion is effaced, and they believe thcmielves no 
better eftabliftied in their Worfhip, than fo ma- 
ny other wife Nations, who adore, the fovereign 
Being, every one after their own Way. 

* But, why, fays pur Smfs^ are we fo much 

* concerned ^ibout the forming the Miad ? It is 

* not unlikeljr, but that the interior, as well as 
' the exterior Part, of Man, may be .of fuch a 
^ NaHire, as to be able to form and difplay itfelf, 

* without requiring any further Aififtance than 

* that of Truth and Reality, together with the 
^ Converlation of fpme Perfons of Senfe and 

^ Judgment, 
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^ Judgment, in order to ftrenjgthen it, and to 

* inure it to execute its Functions. Nothing is 

* required, but what is eafy to be obtained, and 

* what every one meets with in his own Goun^ 
' try/ ... 

Is it not then really an Abufe, to takefo much 

Finns inf&rmhig the Mind ? The Compaiifbu the 

Swifs makes, between the Body and the Mind^ 

is .very juft 5 I will now make ufe of it. Yes, 

it is needlefs to cxercife the Bpdy, to falhion 

it, to inftruft it how to move gracefiiUy, to 

keep itfelf upright, to bow well, to mount a 

Horfe, and to handle Arms, &c. All this comes 

of itfelf, without the Help of Imitation^ that is 

tip lay, the Afliftance of Mailers ^ from whence 

the .Author very judicioufly concludes, that 

it is the fame Thing with the Mind, and that 

^tis unneceffary to exercife and cultivate it : 

JnefFed, if it Wants any Improvements, accor^ 

ding to him, it is to be found in one^ own Coun^ 

try^ without fearching for it abroad. - 

. Let. the Country Gentleman' then carefully 

mind his Son, and not let him lofe Sight of his 

Parilh Steeple. Let the Perigordin^ the JLob?- 

Britain^ thofe of Maiicean^ and Auvernac\ ftay 

wh^re they are. Theft will be your defirable 

Men •, Men bred jip in Truth, whoi will not be 

confined in their Thoughts, but puilefs, like 

the Smfs^ ^in an eminent Degree, the Liberty of 

thinking. \ 

The Mind, fays he, without ordinary Afli^ 
ftances, and left to its proper Force, may 
have fomething in it deformed, according to 
the . gommon Notion of it 5 but in that is its 
original State, it exalts itfelf, and dares pene- 
trate into Things, becaufe they feem to have 
fomething elfential in them. On the contra- 
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ry, it feeitis to me, that the Mind, ikl&ancbt)«4 
to itfelf, and dcftitute of Affiftance, will not on- 
ly be deformed, Imt very barren, and its Views 
very narrntr. Is it not this that makes the di& 
lerence between Citizens, iind thofe who 
live in t?ie Country, between Perfons that ne* 
ver go out of their own Province, and thofe that 
have Ipent the younger Part of their Time in 
Pjrii^ or in fome of the great Cities > The Br- 
rifian himfclf, who never goes out of that Capi- 
tal, makes but a mean figure. Bat does this 
Example favour the Opimon of the Author ? 
Let us recoiled, that in VirgiU frrft Eclogue, 
jRfyrwi thought Rome reletnbled Msntna : You 
See then, how he that never goes out of Ms 
own Coaiffrjf, confiders Thhgs ^ hetanfi they feem 
to have fomethtng efential in them. Let ns fcy, 
rather, that he is always captivated by rhe Pre- 
judices of his Country, that he efteems the Ko- 
tions he imbibed there, as Principles \ that he 
adopts, without difficulty, all the Opinions that 
are current among his Neighbours ; that he 
embraces what they receive, and rejefts what 
they rejeft. In Travelling we find the contrary, 
ot, at leaft, in converfing with Travellers, and 
reading their Account of Things, (which is Tra- 
velling in lome Senfe) we correft our Er- 
rors and Prejudices, by which our Iteafbn 
fcecomes fTnind, and prefumes to examine and 
enquire into the Nature of Things, and by whic^h 
tve attain to the Knowledge of what ii eJTe^ttial 
in every thirg \ which the prevailing Opinion 
' of oor own Country often deprives us of. 

,The ^alities of the Heart , continues he, ai- 
fnh of our baviitg thofe of the Mini^ and fufficientlj 
Mdorn, fphere they reSify and perfeS us. This is 

true : But to be a Man of Merit, it is not foifi- 

cient 
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cient to have the Qualities of the He»rt, but to 
have added to them thofe of the Mind alio 5 
without them, a Man may he Sixi honeft Man, 
but one of narrow Views, and iniipii Jl Man^ 
continues he, wifi abound irt good ^alitm^ to 
have the Ornaments of the Mhd agree ^with hm\ 
oi none but Fields and Gardens are adorned with 
Flov^rs. 'Tis true, there is nothing which be- 
comes, nothing which does honour to a Maa 
void of the good Qiialities of the Heart. He 
may have manjr eiccllent Talents, either of Mind 
or Body ) yet if he want Virtue and Wifdon^, 
he is a contcniptitle Perfon. From hence 'tis.tp 
be inferred, that we (hould endeavour firit td 
form the Heart \ but to attain to that we muft 
cultivate the Mind. It is a chief Ingredient in 
the Oiarad:er of the Mind, that it is the Prin« 
cipal of all our Aftions. 

jt Kstmkdge of the World ^ is the chief Beiie*- 
fit M^n reap by Travelling. * That Knowledge, 

* replies the Svifs^ is needltfs \ it is better tp 
^ know a Man, than his Mask ^ the true Sprin^f 
^ of his Diicourfe and Anions, cathcx than his 
' Outlide, and the Part that he afts.* *Tis true .5 
but we are obliged to live with, and aft among 
» Thoufand of thefe Gentlemen in Masks ; w^ 
fliould the^ be able to a£t our Part as well as 
they. This is that Knowledge of the World, 
which is ncceffary fdr our Condudk in Life, asui 
giving happily. It carries with it an intelligent 
ilifcerning Spirit, which penetrates into the 
.Heart of* Man ^ becaufc weknow the Hearts of 
.Menbytheii Adions. If they imppfe on us, 
pur Knowledge of the World prevents oiir being 
xptirely made Fools cf, as they ordinaril3r ace 
who have it iiot, and live altogether : like Philo- 

• lophers. The Sjpifs then is plainly miftakfto in 

his 
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his Notions, when he asks, Why the Knowledge 
of the World does fo great Honour to thofe that 
have it, fince the World is confefled to be only a 
fuperficial Thing ? The Worlds that is, the Men 
in it : The knowing of Men then, is to Jiave the 
Knowledge of the Wofld. Obferve, now, wkat 
may be juftly reply*d to him. 

Travelling is profitable for learning of Lan- 
guages : This ourPhilofbpher owns ^ but ridicules 
thofe who apply themfelves to learn them- The 
Study of Languages, fays he, is an Abufe 5 be- 
caufe of the Shortnefs of Life. It is (fays he, 
with Juftnefs enough) as if an Artificer ftraitned 
in Time, and having but one Day to do his 
Work, fhould fpend all the Morning in making 
other Tools, than what he already had, and 
which he might well enough make ufe of. In 
this he fpeaks rationall}^ : But he does not confine 
his Cenfure to the Study of Languages- only 5 
he extends it to all kinds of Study, and reading. 
You need not read, according to him, but as 
much Bs is neceffary fbr a little Inftruftioh, to 
diiilpate our tedious Moments, and give fome 
Nourifhment to the Soul, when it languiflies. 
Thofe Reafoning of the Smji, ought to rejoyce 
our modern Dottdrs of Ignorance. Reading, if you 
believe him, is but an Amufemcnt, little better 
than Idlenefs itfelf,and like other AmufementsMen 
throw away their Time upon. That is to fay, to 
employ our Time worthily, it fhould be fpent in 
•Reflexion, Meditation, Invention, or in Coflfee- 
houfes ^ and when we read, it fhould be only fey: 
Diverfion. This is a Tafte I don't much blame ; 
but if our Si^ifs be really as gcrod a Philolbpher, 
as he would be thought, he would know, th'rt 
-a Man has not only need of amufing hiipfelf 
with Books, but to employ much^ Paiii's-^and 

Labour 
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tabolir 111 tham i that Meditation fuits With fet* 
feur Perfons 5 that *tis ridiculous to condeftin dip. 
ferent Taftes. It i«, indeed, very good, that 
there are Petfons Speculative, Contemplative^ 
and Metaphyfical % but *tis good, likewise, to 
have Men of Learning and Erudition, that have 
Skill in the Qreek and Hebret^ Tongues, that arfe 
Authors, Tranflators, and Compilers, 6fer. That 
Ignorance is an Evil, at leaft, to the Publiclc * and 
if the Study of Metaphyficks is valuaMcj that 
of Metaphyficks, Hiftory, Law, and Polite Arts^ 
is no left fioy and much more fuitafale to 
the Generality of Mankind. I 4o not advift 
any one to an infatiate Defire of reading, as 
the Author calls it j but I would not difluade anjl^ 
from it It is needleft to preach up Idlcneft and 
Ignorance, to which we are, of our own Nature^ 
fufficiently inclined, I know a pretended fine 
Wit, a rough-hewn Philofopher, who was com* 
plimented upon his Capacity 5 he was mightily 
offended at it ^ what is this, becaufe you take 
itie for a Fool ? It appears, that our Author wa* 
%xot far from making the fame reply, 

Let us return now with him to Travelling i • 
One Advantage procured by it, which may be 
tJflfercd in it« Favour, is, it procures us the Know-* 
ledge of Meh of Medt all over the World ; bur, 
according to our Philofopher, a Man of Merit ii 
invifhU : Is it impoffibie to difcern it 5 becaufe 
true Merit is not a Thing expofed to view, ot 
become vifible ? What fay you of this Notion ? 
The Author, in my Opinion, had more Reafon 
on his Side, when he pretends^ that without Tra- 
velling we fhould endeavour to diicover, and 
that, perhaps, w^ might travel a long Time, 
e*er we found them 5 and that we fhoula nevei* 
iireft our Travelling, according to our Wants \ 

I thai. 
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that thofe who want Sedatenefs, Ihpuld go into 
France f or the heavy and dull, into HoUand^ 
like thofe Merchants, who would Teek for Wool! 
in Italy ^ or Silk in Evgland. And that in Tra- 
velling, we read not the great Book of the World, 
to apply to ourfelves what may be fuitable for 
us 5 but that we content ourfelves in turning 
over Prints, that is, of Buildings in Cities, For- 
tifications, Churches, Colleges, Libraries, Ca- 
binets, Princes, &c. I confefs all the Author 
fays here, is very ingenious, and very folid. 
^Tis for the Publick, adds he, that we travel, 
aiid it is the Publick that recompences us for it. 
This Refleftion, and many others, are very 
juft. ' 

It is very pleafant, to hear our Swtfs Philolb- 

?her lament the Politenefs that reigned, fome 
'ears fince, in his own Country. The Morality 
one reads here is excellent. The Author of the 
Fable of the Bees^ an Englijh Poem^ printed at 
LoTtdoTtj ftme Years ago, hath quite different 
Principles 5 becaufe, he pretends that Luxury 
is very profitable to civil Society. Our Swijs^ 
on the contrary, regards it as a moft pernicious 
Evil, elpecially to the Smifs. He affirms, that 
it is eflential to them to be fimple, and rough 5 
and that when they affume the Manners of any 
other Nation, they become ridiculous. I very 
much doubt, that the thirteen worthy Cantons, 
know more of the Mind of the Author, their dea- 
fer ving Compatriot, and the charitable Leffons 
of his auftere Philofbphy, than of the two Lines 
made upon them by a Modern : 

Barbarians^ who make a Trade of War 5, 
jiftd fell their mercenary Blood for Pay. 

Never- 
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Neverthelefi, if we may believe the AuthoD 
Gallantry reigns rery much among the Swift j 
but a Gallantry wholly Simple and Natural. The 
young People of both Seies, have the Pleafure of 
feeing themfelves always at their Eafe, and pafi 
whole Days together. If the Women, as he al^ 
fures us, have m Smtxerla«d the Liberty of fee- 
ing the Men in private, it muft be allowed, 
it is a Manner of Life a little contrary to good 
Senfc, aud the Difcretion we may fuppofc 
ihtte i nor does he know how tojuftify it : But 
as it is true, at the fame Time, that Libertinifm 
and Debauchery do not reign among the Svifsj 
I find that Cuftom does honour to their Virtue, 
and recals the Innocence of the golden Age. 



/ have the Honour to bcjicc. 
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Fifteenth Letter of the SWISS 
Gentleman, on the Subjeft of the 
FKENCH Wit in general. 
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that. 



SIR, : 

Had a Dcfign to confider particularly 
yoiir Thoughts on the Aeticb Wit\ 
which hath had the Misfortune to dif- 
pleafe you, and I ought to begin with 
Becaufe the Criticifm upon the llxteenth 
Satyr of Defprtamx^ is a natural Confequence of 
it : But I confefs the many Things to be Cud 
there, have fomewhat difcouragcd me. 'Tis a 
great deal, aftd^ perhaps, too much, to have 
made fo tedious au Apology. However, I fhall 
purfu^ my Defign, and (xho I difoblige you by 
^t) I believe, it wiU not be ufelefs to fay, at 
ieaft, a fewWords, of your Syftem ofPhilofophy, 
which, at one Blow, fells down a good Part of 
the beft Writers of the laft Age. An Intereft 
fo de^r, and the ingenious Singularity of your 
Manner of thinking, deferve that we ftxould ei- 
grp;ne a little your Charge againft them, be- 

• . f6re 
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fore we proceed to condemn the Fbitnres^ the 
SarrafiftSj and the Balzacs : What do I (ay > 
Cameilh^ Racine^ MoUcre^ and Boileau. 

Indeed, you do not refufe to place thofe great 
Authbrs on Parmjfus •, but, in recompence of this, 
you would banifti from thence, for the future, 
all Men, and admit none there but Women. 
They, fay you, ought to cqntent themfelves 
with pure good Senfe, by Nature allotted them, 
and kave to the Female Sex the Graces of Wit, 
as an Appenage very fuitablc to the Charms 
Nature hath bellowed upon them. Nothing can 
be more gallant •, but that Gallantry joy acd with 
very laboured Reafons, tends to (hew, that thcf 
Fr$ncb Genius is no more than a trifling Wit : 
For ob(erve the Hinge, on which all his Reflec* 
tions turn 5 and that is upon this Foundation, 
that the happieft Productions of the great Men 
juft now named, are no more in your Eyes, than 
m^re Nothings, offenlive, or, at leafl:, unprofi- 
table to a reafonable Man. What, thofe charm* 
ing Tragedies ! thofe inimitable Comedies i 
thofe divine Writings ! Y^, nothing is exccp-- 
tod, but Telemachus^ Brvyeres Charafters, and 
Mr, Rocbefovcault's Refleaions. Tis with DiflS^ 
culty you (hew Favour to the Fables of Fon* 
taine^ and a little Work of an illuftrious Modem 
ftijl in being, and whom you do not name ; and 
then you add, they do well to fupport them*^ 
felves on the Wings of others, to foar aloft,. 
As to Rabelais and Bayle, yoii have advantage^ 
oufly attacked them; and no one will under-^ 
take their Defence, with refpeft to that irregula-i 
rity of Spirit, and Heart, you juftly reproach 
them with. Their Talents will not clear th«n\ 
frpw their Abufe of them, 

. But 
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But can no Indulgence, Sir, be granted to o- 
thers ? And muft we be reduced to confefs, that 
the Spirit of trifling hath fo far infatuated the 
French Nation, that flic hath proftituted her E- 
fteem to Writers, by no^ Means deferving oF it ? 
This would be very ftrange : Let us fee your 
Reafons. And, firft. Wit is no more than a deli- 
cate good Senfe \ good Senfe produces the Goody 
and Wit begets the Fine Sevje. The Good can 
(ubfift without the Fine^ but the Flnej feparated 
from the Qood^ is not worth our Search after. 
Secondly, They that fet themfelvcs to write, have 
no other View than Relations, or Things in them- 
lelves, or Things with Man, to whom every 
Thing ought to relate. This fecond Sort of Re- 
lations, is that alone, in which weareinterefted, 
and the firft ferves only to fecond the other. 
This I take to be the Subftancd of youi; Rea- 
fonings. 

According to this Manner of philofbphizing, 
you prefently profcribe Voiture^ Sarrafin^ and 
Balzac. Thefe Authors, fa)^ you, have imagined 
new Relations, and thefe Relations refpe£l only 
the leifurable Man. They make it eflential to 
Agreeablenefs, to ncgledt the good, a Thing fo 
blameable in your Eyes, that you think they 
ihould be taken off, by dragging away their 
Perfons, like Children that play not their Parts 
well with other Children, and regarding' their 
M^'orks, as a fweet Pye, that hath no folid Meat 
m it. 

. It is certainly much better to employ the 
Mind about ferious Objefts, than mere Trifles 5 
this is evidently what you would fay, and here- 
in wc do not difagree : But if rational Men, 
and Philofophers themfelves, muft have fome* 
times Apiufements, can one blame the Authors 

in 
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in Queftion, for having procured them fbme 
lo very elegant } See then their* Charader is 
cleared j they are Hot too culpable of imagining 
Relations that refpeft Men at Leifure, that is, 
a Man who feelcs his Diverfion 5 much lefs are 
they to be condemned, as Men that have Wicked- 
9t€fs> in their Heart, make a Sport of Friendjhip, 
and who have reverfed the very Order of Nature. 
With refpeft to their Manner of Writing, which 
you cpiApare to . Sweet-meats put into Pyes, we 
know well enough their Nourifliment is not ve- 
ry fblid i not is that what they pretend to, in a 
Defigii of diverting, and amuling the Mind, 
What was more nourilhing had been rejected* 
It is with thofe Writings, as with Converfation, 
where Trifles are often pleafing, as Mr. FonteneUe 
fays very elegantly to Madam de la Safiiere. 

In fome other Converfation, I will gratify* 
you, as to this Point, at your own Houfe ; Con- 
verfation is an agreeable Commerce, where 
Chance furnifties a hundred diiFerent Matters, 
even as in common Difcourfe, which runs partly , 
up»n Trifles \ the World will believe nothing of 
this, let us then lay afide the World, and it* 
Belief Trifling, Silence, Chimera's, even No- 
thing ; all is good. I maintain, that all thefe 
mufl: contribute to entertain us. It is a Par- 
terre, where Flora fpreads out all her Dainties ; 
,the Bee lights on many different Flowers, and 
extrads Honey from every one of them. 

When a Man wraps himfelf up in his Philo- 
fopher's Mantle, farely one cannot then find an 
elegant Trifle, unbecoming a virtuous Man ; 
yet I know not if ever a Philofopher baniflied 
any fo rigidly, as he hath Voiture and Sarrafn. 
Plato himfelf might have confented to pardon 
them. He Ihould have had fome other Thing 

ts 
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to reprehend in their Writings, and you have 
laid fomething of it, with refpefl: to Voitnre\ 
but this is not the Queftion, nor would it de- 
grade him into the Rank where he puts him, 
v^%^ that of King of Trips. To guard this 
kind of Authors againO: a Cenfurc lo very fe- 
vere, it is fufficient that what Horace £ays, i* 
true, Dulce eil iefpere in loco. 

Whilft you was thus got among the French 
Poets, CorneilUy Racine^ and Molierej unhappily 
prefent themfelves to you 5 the Solidity of their 
Works, it feems, put them under the Shelter of 
Criticifm. Thus you acknowledge them as Ma- 
ilers of the Drama \ but the Stage does not 
pleaie you, and it is in condemning dramatkk 
Writing, that you put them in the fame Rank 
with Voiture, SarrajiTt^ and Balzac. I would fey, 
the Compofers of Trifles. It is with refpeft 
to publick Shows, you would be prccifely under- 
ftood ^ but the Reproach, by a Counter-Blow, 
&lls on thofe that have taken Pains .to make 
them profitable. 

The End of dramatick Writing, you fey, is^ 
only to give us Pleafure. If one mould grant 
this, which would be to degrade the Theatre, 
and contradid almofl: all the Mafters c£ the 
Art ; it would not follow from thence, that a 
gpod Tragedy, or p>medy, with an ufeful Moral, 
far from drawing Men to Virtue, makes a 
Sport of Virtue itfelf, and is an Amufement 
proper to render it purely Theatrical, as you 
pretend. It is, doubtlefs, by a refined Reafon- 
ing, you believe Virtue debafed, by being ap- 
plauded in dramatick Writings, The Poets, ac- 
cording to you, fliew it at a DiJlance, and fb 
dilguis'd, that they difpenfe with Men from 
the Practice of it. They m^ke only a ' pompous 

^hevsr 
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Shew of it \ and th« Spcftators, on their Side, 
contented with applauding, or being affeftcd by 
it, think they may quit themfelvcs of it, for that 
barren and fuperficial Homage they pay to Vir-^ 
tue, without its entring the leaft into their 
Heart-, Here you have your Obje(9:ion in its 
foil Force, 

It is true, that in thofe Entertainments, and 
in many Books of Morality, Virtue is made 
only a Piece of Wit : But why then do Men a* 
bufe it ?* Upon this foot, they fhould burn their 
moft excellent Books, even thofe that defcribe 
Virtue, juft as you would have it : For the Ge- 
nerality of Readers, pleafed with having fouirf 
out fine Things, Sre commonly very little the 
better for them. It is not then furprizing, that^ 
little Advantage is made of the moft ufefal 
Plays \ but if no further Ufe is made of themy 
they ferve to foften the Manners, inftil found 
Maxims beyond all Contradidion, and fo fill 
the Minds of Men with noble and generous Sen- 
timents, which is always one Way by which 
Virtue enters into the Soul. If fome Poems carry 
it tp an extraordinary Sphere, it is the Fault of 
the Poets, and not of Tragedy itfelf. Beffidea, 
the Painting muft be well drawn, before it caa 
have its intended EfFedr. 

Your Rei)f oaches, againft Tragedy in general, 
have very little Foundation to rely on. As to 
its E&St, it ferves further to maintain the Senti* 
ments pf Humanity, and an Efteem fcxc Order in 
the. Soul of Man : This is a confiderable Preroga* 
tive it has over the Heart, and is capable of 
^rodiKtng valuable £ffe<^s; 

It4)clongs not to me to juftify thofe Plays, that 
sure blanteable in many Places $ this is not my 
Deflgn. I know I can employ my Time much 

K better. 
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better, than to frequent the Theatre, and if 
^ou mean no more than that, we are agreed \ 
>ut to carry your Cenfure fb far, as to condemn, 
without any Appeal, this kind of Writing, as con- 
trary to Virtue, by the very Care is taken to give 
it a Luftre ^ is not this, Sir, in good Earneft, to 
carry Philofbphy too far ? Let us condemn, to- 
gether, that Abufe of dramatick Writings the 
Poets commit, in making Love their Primum 
Mobile. We fliall be now on equal Terms 5 the 
antieiit dramatick Writers will ferve, by their 
Example, to banifli this Depravation off the 
Stage, and particularly in Tragedy. As to the 
reft, it is to attack the moft noble EiForts of hu- 
man Wit, to place in the Number of Trifles the 
happieft Produftions of it, for no other Reafon, 
but btc^ufe they are Frevch. This is, I think, 
the only fecret Reafbn, that could arm your 
Zeal againft Corneille^ Racine^ and Molten. 

I lay no more of BoHeatt. There is (bme 
Truth m the Chara6ter you draw o£ him, and al-' 
ways fome Eicefs 5 efpecially when you fay> 
He is as much belov the Excelletttj where the cowr 
mon Voice places bim, as above the Mean^ which 
be fttccefsfully attacks in bis Satyrs. This is the 
Remains of the Ill-Humour you contracted a- 
painft his fixteenth Satyr, It would ftill be too 
hard, to fubfcribe the French Authors to that 
too general a Criticifin^ viz. That a Defire to 
y pleaie the Publick, which they idolize, weakens 
theirGenius, or (hews the Weaknefs of it 5 where- 
as a Genius truly grand, intends to give iaws 
to the Publick, and not receive them from it. 
In Ihort, as to what relates to Scarron^ an Origi- 
nal as he was in his kind, we can give him up to 
jrou without Pain 5 but he himfelf has firft done 
himfelf juftice. 

F I N I S. 
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Hands, g^. falfly cenfur'd 11 

C§mntfy Clergy, Bnglifi^ the famous Dr. HuAfon ufed to fay, 
were more Pious and Learned than the reft of theft Brethren 

CondmB of the Clergy, at the Time of the Rebellion in Charles 

L's Time itid. 

Comedies^ Bnglifi, too full of Puns, and looie Expreflions 1$ 

Cufioms^ a Man ftxould conform to chofe ofhisqwn Nation 30 

CbaraBer of an odd whimGcal Writer among the French 57 

Cguntrjy one's own, falfl.y faid, fuf&cient without Travelling 

to form the Mind 61 

■ Gentleman may carefully mind hisSon^ and not 

let him loie Sight of his Pariftifteeple ihid, 

CenverfatioHy an agreeable Commerce 7: 



Dramatic Poets, Bngltfi, govem'd by Intereft only, have m 
other View but that of pleafing the Multitude 16 

Dre^^M/Spedacles, appear leis terrible to the BngUp^ than to 
the French 20 

— Reafons why reprefented on the Bnglifh Stage 21 

jprycien, a profels'd Plagiary, tho* otherwife an excellent Writer 

ibid, 

lyramaih Writings, the De£go of them ^ 72 
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MngUfi, to be learnc preferable to any other modern Tongue 6 
—•——that they have buc little Education, a great Mifiake to 

affirm it 7 

Muropey cannot afford a better School than England 8 

Englandy no Country in the World where Virtue is more 

dieem*d, or Vice abhorred ^ ihid^ 

Bngli/b Tradefmen, wonderfully Induftrious 14, Qpc, 

Bxecntions, rqirefented on the Engltfi Scage, the Reafons of it 19 

— ^ that the Englifi are not fond of feeing 'em ibid, 

Mdmationy the Advantages of it in forming the Mind 57 

Btfws, often in Travelling .66 



TerocHy^ of the Englifi^ fome Remains of itftill left 16 

Eleckno (Mac) a fine critical Poem of Dryden on Sbadivelt 1 8 
French y condemn our Cuftom of introducing Executions on the 

Stage, owing to their Tafte, not their Judgment z i 

TantaJHcal, Uumour of the French^ very ridiculous 3 j 

foreigners y the French difcover great Humanity for 'em 34 . 

Trenchy falQy faid to be pleafed with Trifles only 40 

TontenelUy unjuftly cenfur'd by the Snvifs Writer ' 48 
frenchy among Foreigners, have a predominant, haughty* Air ^i 

France y has many lively and fuperHcial Spirits 5 5 

Fine Tafity the Vrtnch juftly afcribe it to themfelves 54 
Efuits and Men refemble one another, they are green, and they 

ripen 57 
F4irftxmuch better correded by a retired Life, than Travel * 59 



GfffZ/em^ff, in Eif^/4;fi, what entitles to that Charafter li 

Good Men, i^ England, whofe Fiety is iblid and rational i ^ 

Gallantry^ Ben, yohnfin did not know what It was, and why 16 

Gaolers^ a Set^ of rapacioys, cruel, and mercUels Men z6 

Great Men^ in France, Exile ridiculouily infupportable to 'em 3% 

Goed-natMr*d Man, a Term of Reproach among all Nations^ 3 5 
Good BookSj are never ill*wnt, but a very bad Book is ibmetlmei 

writ with Purity and Elegance ^o 

Gpod Effefls aridng from Travelling 5 ^ 
CcvemorSy to young Peribns, in Travelling, very Advantageous 

to them 5? 

Gallantry, reigas even among the Swift 6f 

«4 K 
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n:tufUimfs of i\ut Bt9gljffy cbe Motives of it ^ 

Hfiu/i of CommfUSy- KcdedionS oo ic . fro 

UarJj'ome^ the Women in England very muchfo 14 

BanniL%iy noc repctf&nted ou the Bmgl^ Stage with a &di- 

bo:com*4 Wig 19 

UMshuiidSy in England^ that ipoft of chein Ixep Mifirefles, an 

Uatruth x£ 

Uam*(:iey punith'd femiefly aU over tM99f$y by a pecuniary Fine 

Af about five or fix Founds 24 

BMTfdfbme Rfice^ition of Scrangers in Prawcf, noc owiog to a 

Deiire of deceiving them 40 



fjuutnheniSy nine Thouiand depiiv'd of their Beoeifices' in the 

Time of the Grand Rebellion in England li 

/)t4/j4/^.v?«/ and careiul, the £0^/^ very oiuch fo 14 

Jfihvfon {Ben.') preferr'd, by the Englipy to IS^tUere 16 
Ivcenfty iitterM by the French Acadenjifts in thdr Speeches, per» 

fume the uiiole Audience 4j 

Jjffjorance, an Lvil, at leaft to the Publici; 65 

jhfztlnti Deflre of Rfgdicg, not good »W 

iHj'fihU Man of Merit li.'i. 



fil'i(rdom of EnnUnAy very unequally reprefcnted 10 

)itto'i'jUdg6 of die Worlds the chici Benefu of Travelling 63 



t9V9 of Truth, makes us fond of Sa'tyr 4 

l^a'y^ri, fuil of Pnde an J Diftxonefiy ' . ^l 

f^o^re/i, thofe of a' Prcnri^ modern !^>et, grbwff^fb very dry, 

that tliey would fcarce cover four Hairs of KisHead 18 

f^iteraiHtey great Men in all Parrs of it in FrancBy owing to 

th.! Care that was taken t6 improve the Fortunes of Men of 
'• Letters ' '' " i\ 

L.rfa;j, ' that forWd t^c-Ktv^n^ two Wi\"es, and not three, 
, ibur, SiV. none fuch in En^Und 14 

'^riyrty, tlijc of the French^ tondlh in (tttfhg down in an eafy 

Chcur when they aa'vtTary,^ arid fueh-like Ti^es jo 

tfOi?, only bad wh.'a fi^'d on . an unlawful Ob jed '47 

' • ' J^ffg¥Jf&' 
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LMfiguages^ learnt by Travelling 64 

Linguifis^ Authors, Compilers, Tranflators, ©•r.^very ufeful 65 

Love^ the antient dramatic Writers have but few Charaders on 

thatSubjea * 66 

M 

JiUfiake of the Author of the Letters on the ^gUfi and French, 

in his £nquirie5 4 

jadnwrs of the World, the Eagltf^ not formed fo early to them 

as in France 8 

MMn of J^Miky, ^nglifi, look'd upon only for his Probity; 

Examples of it 9. 

MeralSy thofe of the Clergy of England, very ilrift . j j 

Meiiere, the more abufed by an Bngliff Author^ the more he 

has generally flolefrom him 17 

Mifireffes (kept) don't converfe with the married Women z& 
Marjhone, Bov(rling-Green there, formerly frequented by two 

Blue -Garters, to their great Diihonour 25 

Jdode of Bying, very diflerent in the Peafknt, Artifioef» Citizen^ 

Man of Merity of every Country, polite, well-bred, and affable^ 

^6 

Mind, confiderably improv'd by feeing different Objeds and 

Countries $S 

when abandoio'd to idelf, very barren, tnd narrow m 



it«»M««W« 



its Views 6i^ 

Men in Masks, weareobligM to deal with them 65 

Mhid, better employed about ferious things than Trifles 70 

'■•.•• N 

Hohility, by Extradion end Creation, greatly different 11 

Uatieny every one has a Value for itfelf ^ %* 

ySorthem Nations, why they have hitherto made fo foall a 

' ProgreCs in Arts and JSciences 5l 

/ 

O 

(^U Fools, in England, as well as in France 14 

Oedipus, a Tragedy, writ by tee, in the Time of his Lunacyw 
A very out of the way tragi-comical Circumftance in it ^o 
Qtaoay had a true Genius for the Stage ibid* 

Ordinaries of l^ewgate, perhaps, defervethe Fate of thofe whofe 
Souls are committed to their Care ; famous for the Dying- 
Speeches they publifti every Execution ^^ 
©r4/<>ry, liiade by the IVe wjb Academifts, ThcSubjeftpf 'em 41 

P 
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feefry may floiuiflx in K99way and Afiracan ^ 

miofaphyy the Love of that and Truth, the Motive of the Au- 
thor. Veiy prevalent in. lAfidon 5 
Peafants (Englifi) not always on the Gallop 14 
feifU, that frequent G>fee-houfes, an idle, foppUh, ufelefs, 
fauntring Set of People ibid. 
Vhyficians introduced on the Vtemb Stage, an improper Cha* 
ra^er for it 17 
Voits^ in all G>untnes, a ridiculous Sec of Men ' x 8 
Pirjufjy (lightly punifh'd in England. Forgefy rigorouily . z ^ 
Frifoners for Debt, in England^ their Caie very hard ^id* 
Pjffular NftfonSy ought not to regulate our Sentiments 50 
WrefmmftUn^ the Wtemb unjuftly rqiroach'd with it, what it is 

Vnjmdieej more eafily wore off by Travelliag 60 

fhilofofhert themfelves mud have fome Amufements 70 

TlaU bimielf might have pardoned r^iture uidSatrafn 71 



jfualtttes of both Heart and Mind, muft unite to form the 
Man of Merit 6 5 

R ^ 

Kgmarks. Thole on the "Englifi and French confm'd to Londpu 

only 7 

JLtJiWidnefs^ of the BngVfi^ Advantage of it 9 

Kefrefentation of the Kingdom of England^ better represented 

in Queen Blizabefb*s Time la 

Rtligion, in England, either fantaftical^ or none ac all 15 

Hebearfal (Comedy of) writ to ridicule and expofe the Faults 

of the Stage 16 

JLocbefier (fizrl of) had an inftii'te deal of Wit, and was a 

great Debauchee; vindicated, however, ki fome Relpeifts 25 
KMfelaiSy a fine Writer, notwithftanding his Obfccnicies, iE.nig- 

ma*s, Extravagancies, and mad Rants ia his Pantsgfuei 4S 
J^eligscn, apt to be deprav*d by Travelling 60 



Smoahng^ the Smfs Writer oJended, becaufi? Bngl^ Clcrg/ 
ufe it iz 

Stage, 
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stage (Trench) better regulated than the Bnglip i6 

SbaktVeH the Poet, more Vain and Impertinent than Idle ; a 

Poet, but a very bad one 1 8 

Stoifs Writer, why did he pick out Shadwell^ the moft contemp- 

^ tible of all the Englifi Poets, to compare with MoUere, the 

moft excellent among the Brevch \ ibid. 

Satyr {Boileau's fixth) unjuftly cenfur'd^by the Sivifs Writer 5 r 
S<mfs WriteTy from the Top of the Alp^ looks on the Fifench as 

fo many Atoms; exhales his Ill-humour in Letters, fiS^r. 54 
St^dy of LangHageSy falfly faid to be an Abufe * 64 

Study'y the moft proper Methods-of regulating it ibid. 

Stage EntertainmentSy unjuftly cenfur*d 7 3 



Thinking Swi/s, rare to be met with 5' 

Timon ; the' Author of the Letters on the Engllfi and French 

Nations, almoft of that Charadler 4 

Xitlcy of Captain, not beftowed on every Fop that wears a 

Sword ^ 10 

Tradingy in England^ not derogatory to Nobility 11 

TavernSy in Englandy nor frequented by the Clergy ibid, 

Teethy Englifi W6men take more Care of theirs than formerly 14 
Tragedy y the Engli/b efteem it more than Comedy i^ 

Theft y feverely punifh'd in England ^ < ^4 

Timcy that beft employed whicl\ is Ipent in the Country 3 1 

Tragedies y Frenchy falfly faid to lellen Virtue ^d 

TravelUngy falfly faid not to better a Man 56 

" Sfvifs Writer's Letter on it, full of falfe Reafonings 57 
. . falfly faid to corrupt the Mind ^9 



VniverJitieSy EngVfiy their Difcipline does not permit Applica- 
tion to Bodily Kxercifes 7 
vice and Debauchery reigns in London, as in other populous 
Cities • 
rajfalsy in England, difcharged of every thing, by paying their 
Rent to the Lord of the Manor ibid. 
Venice Preferv'dy a Tragedy, in which is feen Executioners, and 
a Scaffold J 8Pc. 20 
VifitXy of two Sorts, the profitable, and the agreeable 5 1 
Vivacity of the Frevch^ unjuftly faid to be a falfe* Brightnefs 51 
- a copious Definition of it, call'd by the KomanSy AeUs 
Mentis 5 5 
VoiturOy falfly faid to be the King of Trifles 7^ 
VirtHCy too often only made a Piece of Wit 75 



